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During the winter of 1853, as a result of the extremely low 
stage of the water of the Lake of Ziirich, much of the bottom of 
the lake along the shores and in the shallow bays was exposed to 
view. In places groups of piles were noticed extending above the 
mud and sand. An examination led to the discovery that these 
had been the supports of ancient habitations, and search among 
them brought to light many implements and weapons of prehistoric 
origin. This led to the examination of the shores of other lakes 
throughout Switzerland, which resulted in the discovery of numer- 
ous ancient sites, including many on the lakes of Geneva, Morat, 
Bienne, and, probably the most important of all, Neuchatel. 

It soon became known that there were made “ stations,” dating 
from both the Stone and the Bronze age, on the margin of the Lake 
of Neuchatel, but the depth of water made it very difficult to ex- 
plore them, consequently very little work was done until some years 
later. Six years after the discoveries on the Lake of Ziirich, while a 
railway embankment was in process of construction near the village 
of Concise, on the southwestern shore of Neuchatel, the dredg- 
ing of sand and mud from the bottom of the bay brought to the 
surface many implements and utensils as well as vast quantities 
of broken piles, revealing the site of an extensive settlement. The 
great number of objects recovered at that time and also as the 
result of subsequent explorations, now preserved in various collec- 
tions and museums in Europe and America, are evidence of the 
importance of the settlement in prehistoric time. Concise has since 
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become one of the best known of the many stations on the Lake 
of Neuchatel. 

In 1877 the construction of a canal and the changing of the 
outlet of the lake resulted in the permanent lowering of the water 
more than three meters. This caused many more sites to be ex- 
posed, and the great number of objects collected at that time is be- 
yond conception. 

According to the Swiss archeologists there are on the margin 
of the Lake of Neuchatel : 

44 stations of the Stone age (Neolithic), 
I station of the Transition period (Eneolithic), 
24 stations of the Bronze age, 

I station of the the Iron age, ; 
making a total of seventy stations on a single lake a little more 
than twenty miles in length. But in reaching this conclusion they 
seem to have counted as distinct sites what appear to be only parts 
of a large settlement. For example, in the bay of Auvernier they 
counted four stations within a space of about 700 meters, yet it is 
evident that these were contemporaneously occupied and should 
be considered rather as parts of one village. The separation of a 
settlement into groups of habitations would be a natural precaution 
against fire, especially when the huts were constructed of wood and 
the coverings of thatch. 

The stations of the Bronze age were built over deeper water and 
at a greater distance from the shore than were those of the earlier 
or Stone age. This is attributed to the possession of better tools, 
which enabled the builders to procure more easily the necessary 
piles; but it may also have resulted from necessity —to insure 
greater protection against attacks from the shore. The settlements 
during the later period were erected over five or six meters of 
water. Now, considering the piles to have extended about two 
meters above the surface of the water and to have been driven a 
meter or more into the sand or mud bottom, their total length must 
have approximated ten meters. Even with the improved and better 
implements, the construction of a platform covering several acres, 
upon which were erected the habitations, must have been an exten- 
sive undertaking. At that time a dense oak forest covered all the 
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hills and valleys and extended to the shores of the lakes. Prob- 
ably the clearing made by the cutting of timber for the building of 
a village afterward served as the garden spot for its inhabitants. 

As a result of the lowering of the lake level, the earlier or 
oldest sites, which were built in comparatively shallow water a short 
distance from the shore, are now high and dry. Many piles may 
yet be seen, some on shore but more along the margin of the 
water. In the bay of Auvernier, at a distance of from Io to 20 
meters from the shore, they may be counted by the score. It is 
an interesting fact that since the lowering of the water the vegeta- 
tion that has sprung up along the lake shore is more luxuriant on 
the sites of the ancient settlements than elsewere. 

The Stone and Bronze stations occur along the entire shore 
line, no part of it being occupied solely by the sites dating from one 
epoch. With the exception of a very few points the entire shore of 
Neuchatel was well adapted to the purpose, the water being rather 
shallow for quite a distance fromthe shore. For the greater part 
the bottom is sandy, though in certain localities there are large 
glacial bowlders. 

The only known settlement on the shores of Neuchatel during 
the latest or Iron age was situated near the northeastern end of the 
lake, at the end of the water course known as La Téne, leading to 
the Lake of Bienne. The greater part of the site, which was rather 
extensive, has already been explored and many objects, including 
weapons and ornaments, utensils and implements, have been recov- 
ered. A very interesting collection is preserved in the museum at 
Neuchatel, while other specimens have gone to enrich various col- 
lections in Europe and America. The material from La Téne was 
described by Vouga in 1885,' and in the following year by Dr 
Gross.” Both works contain many plates showing the most im- 
portant of the numerous interesting objects discovered on the site 
prior to that time. 

Like the settlement on Neuchatel, the only known village dur- 
ing the Iron age on the shore of the Lake of Geneva was situated 
at the outlet of the lake, on the site of the present city of Geneva. 
| Les Helvites a la T: ene, Notice Historique, par E. Vouga, Neuchatel, 1885. 

2Za Tene: Un Oppidum Helvéte, par Victor Gross, Paris, 1886. 
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The selection of these sites may have been a coincidence, but they 
were probably chosen for a definite reason. 


THE STONE AGE 


The stone implements, weapons, and ornaments recovered from 
tl e numerous sites on the Lake of Neuchatel show in many cases a 
high degree of workmanship. The majority of the polished imple- 
ments appear to have been made from natural pebbles, the hardest 
and toughest variety of stone being selected for the purpose. The 
theory is still held by certain Swiss archeologists that all the jade 
or nephrite used in making implements was brought from Asia. 
Nothing however could be more out of reason, for pebbles of 
nephrite have been found along the foot of the Alps. Nephrite is 
but one of the many hard materials used in the making of imple- 
ments, and probably in no part of the world was a greater variety 
utilized. 

As the southern part of the Lake of Neuchatel belongs to the 
canton of Vaud, the majority of the objects discovered on the sta- 
tions in that section have been deposited in the Musée Cantonal 
Vaudois in the city of Lausanne. The collection is very rich and 
complete, especially in implements of bone and stone remaining in 
the original handles of wood or antler — in some cases a combina- 
tion of both. Of particular interest is a series of celts hafted in 
wooden handles. These may be separated into five distinct types: 
In the first and most primitive the celt is set directly into the 
wooden handle; in the second there is a short socket or foreshaft 
of antler between the celt and the handle; in the next type the celt 
is set into a section of antler perforated to allow the handle to pass 
through ; while in the fourth type this is reversed, the antler fore- 
shaft passing through a perforation in the handle. In some cases a 
large piece of antler served as the handle, the celt being set directly 
into it; this may be considered as the fifth and last type. 

The first two are the more common types; the third is one of 
the rarest in Switzerland, although it occurs in France and else- 
where in central Europe.’ Four forms of the first type are shown 
in figure 1, from sketches made by the writer from specimens in 


1Sir John Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, p. 161. 
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the museum at Lausanne. The handles average about 500 mm. in 
length. These specimens are of special interest as suggesting the 
method employed by the Indians of North America in hafting sim- 
ilar implements. That most interesting and probably unique speci- 
men now preserved in the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, is similar to form c in figure 1. It was found in 
the bed of a brook near Thorndale, N. Y., in 1850. The wooden 
handle was probably thick and heavy, terminating in a large knob; 


Fic. 1. — Four forms of the first type of mounted celts. 


but during the many years it lay under water the wood gradually 
wore away until it assumed its present shape, as shown in figure 2." 

Large celts mounted similar to form A are now used by the 
Guayaquil Indians of Paraguay, while form B closely resembles the 
mounted battle ax of the Kaingaud Indians of Brazil. Examples 
of both are in Professor Giglioli’s collection in Florence and have 
already been figured and described by him.? A similar form of 
hafting is used by the natives of New Guinea. We may assume 
that in America the celt was mounted as an ax and not as an adz. 


1] am indebted to Mr Harlan I. Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
for a photograph of and information concerning this specimen. 
2 Internat. Archiv fiir Ethnog., suppl. zu Bd. 1x, 1896, p. 25. 
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The perforated axes have been discovered in large numbers on 
the Neuchatel sites. The great quantity of broken pieces that have 
been found is also remarkable; many were broken after having 
been finished, some during the process of boring — evidence of their 
having been made there. From the occurrence of numerous speci- 
mens in many local’..~ : s evident they were 
used during the late Neolithic through the 
Eneolithic, and continued to be made and 
used in even greater numbers during the 
Bronze age. For this reason it is difficult to 
consider them as having been true axes used 
for cutting. Having implements of bronze, 
more easily made and certainly more service- 
able, it is improbable that any people would 
have continued the shaping and use of imple- 
ments of stone. Nor:could these implements 
have withstood hard usage. They should 
therefore probably be classed as battle axes, 
or club heads; as such they would have been 
effective weapons. 

To attempt to describe the various types 
D and forms of perforated axes from the stations 
on the Lake of Neuchatel would require too 

much space. They range from the short, 
Fic. 2.—Celt in wood: }.avy. triangular, to the long type with flaring 
en handle from Thorn- 
dale, New York. edge and formed into a knob or head at the 
opposite end. were always made of hard 
material, often porphyry, granite, or quartzite; but apparently never 
of chert. There are several specimens in the Lausanne museum still 
retaining a portion of the original wooden handle driven securely into 
the perforation. Among the numerous examples in the Neuchatel 
museum, none of which however retain, the handle, is one of an 
unusual form that was found some years ago near Bevaix. It is 
of diorite, measures 180 mm. in length, is ground to a sharp édge 
at each end, and the four sides are flat with rounded edges. The 
cutting edges, if such they may be termed, are about 30 mm. wide 
and the ax in the center is 47 mm. in thickness. The perforation 
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PERFORATED OBJECTS FROM PREFARGIER, LAKE OF NEUCHATEL (Futt Size) 
1, By Hollow Drill. 5, By Solid Drill. 6, By Pecking. 
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which passes through the center is oval, and not circular as are all 
the others in the collection. The diameters of the opening are 15 
mm. and 25 mm.; the longer follows the median line between the 
edges. 

The interesting question, so often discussed, is, How were the 
perforations made? When a tubular drill was used a solid core was 
produced, as in the case of the modern diamond drill. Many of 
these cores have been found on the different sites, some of which 
are cylindrical, others conical. An interesting example of the latter 
found at Prefargier, near La Téne, on the Lake of Neuchatel, is 
shown in plate 1, 2. This is the entire core. The boring having 
been made from the opposite sides, met near the middle, though 
overlapping, producing a core in the form of two cones. 

By experimenting I have been able to produce the same effect, 
although the material was much softer than that of which the axes 
are made. First a block of plaster of Paris, 44 mm. in thickness, 
and several cylindrical tubes of the same material were prepared. 
The latter, which served as drills, were 31 mm. in diameter; the 
diameter of the opening being 15 mm. made the thickness of the 
tube 8 mm. In drilling, dry sand was used. The boring was first 
made in one side to a depth of about 22 mm., then on the opposite 
side until the two met. During the process of boring the sand was 
fed to the drill from within the cylinder; this tended to wear away 
the core, causing it to assume the conical form. The core produced 
(pl. 1, 3) was of the same form and proportion as the one from 
Prefargier ; the smaller end became just one-half the diameter of 
the opening in the drill. Another interesting result of this boring 
was the gradual wearing away of the outer surface of the drill, 
causing the hole to become smaller as it advanced. This may 
explain the occurrence of biconical perforations in many objects ; 
whether the drill used was hollow or solid the effect would be the 
same. 

Assuming the above to have been one method of perforation, 
what were the means employed? This question has often been 
discussed, and many are the theories that have been advanced in 
answer to it. I would suggest a hollow reed, or possibly a bone, 
used with sand and water; possibly small pieces of quartz could 
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have been attached to form a cutting edge. This simple drill with- 
out doubt would have produced the desired results, and the core 
would have been conical. The cylindrical core may be the result 
of a metal drill used during the Bronze age. 

During the Neolithic age man had three methods of perforating 
stone. The first was with the hollow drill, as already described ; 
the second with a solid drill; the third and most primitive way 
was by pecking or pounding the objects, usually on the opposite 
sides, until the hole was produced. In plate 1 are shown examples 
of objects perforated by the three distinct methods. The perfora- 
tion in the club head (1) in the upper part of the plate was un- 
doubtedly made by means of a hollow drill. Nos. 2 and 4 are 
stone cores from similar implements. Below these (5) are two 
natural pebbles showing the effect of a solid drill. The specimen 
on the right is perforated, the perforation being slightly biconical, 
the result of boring from opposite sides; the one on the left was 
not completed, the drilling on each side being in depth less than one- 
quarter the thickness of the pebble. The specimens numbered 6 
are examples of the third method of perforating, namely, pecking 
or pounding the stone until the hole was formed. On the left is 
shown an unfinished piece, while that on the right is perforated. In 
these examples an equal amount of pecking had been done on 
both sides. 

While the celt and the perforated ax are numerous, the grooved 
ax is the rarest of objects. There is one in the Neuchatel museum, 
supposed to have been found on the station near Bevaix ; but there 
appears to be some doubt about it. It is the only specimen of its 
kind in Neuchatel, and there are none in the Lausanne collection ; 
but there are three examples in the Musée de la Ville de Cham- 
béry, Franc’ that were found at a station in the Lake of Bourget, 
near Aix-l Bains, and only a short distance south of the Lake 
o Geneva. There seems to be no doubt as to the authenticity 
of these. They are of the ordinary form of grooved ax, about 
150 mm. in length, and would readily pass for specimens from 
the Mississippi valley. The groove passes entirely round all 
three, and in this respect as well as in general form they also 
closely resemble the few specimens from southern Italy preserved 
in the Kircheriano Museum in Rome. 


i 
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The adz is another type of implement that is rare in Switzer- 
land. One in its original wooden handle is in the museum at Lau- 
sanne. The blade is about 200 mm. in length and the cutting edge 
about 40 mm. in width. The blade passes entirely through the 
handle, which is about 500 mm. in length and not unlike form c in 
figure 1, except that the cutting edge is placed at a right angle to 
the handle. 

The arrowpoints, which usually were made of chert, include 
several distinct types, but comparatively few specimens are found 
and the museums possess very small collections. In attaching the 
stone point to the shaft a notch was made into which the point was 
fitted and held with bitumen. There are several such specimens in 
the collections. There is also in the Lausanne Museum an antler 
tip, similar to the American specimens, about 50 mm. in length, 
which may have been a point for an arrow. But if this form of 
point had been widely used in Switzerland more examples would 
undoubtedly have been discovered on the various sites. 

The chipped saws, or knives, are numerous, and many speci- 
mens in their original handles, some of wood, others of antler, have 
been found on various sites. These have often been figured and 
described. While at Prefargier I procured a very interesting small 
saw made of dark green jade; it is oval in form, 35 mm. in length 
and less than 2 mm. in thickness (pl. 11, 3). 

The chipped daggers, while inferior in workmanship to either 
the Danish or the Italian weapons, are the most interesting of the 
chipped objects found in the lakes. The largest example in the 
Neuchatel museum, which with many smaller ones was found near 
Bevaix, is 225 mm. long and 34 mm. wide. There are two ex- 
tremely interesting specimens in Lausanne which were recovered 
from the station at Chevroux on the Lake of Neuchatel at the time 
the lake was lowered. They are of particular interest as they 
retain portions of the original wrapping which served as the handle. 
These and many other rare objects were illustrated in an album 
published by the Lausanne Museum in 1896 under the title Az7z- 
quités Lacustres. 

The daggers were of two types. In the first only one end was 
chipped to a point; in the second and rarer type both ends were 
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pointed. Plate 11, 9, shows a very good example of this type ; it is 
of translucent yellow flint and was found at Prefargier. In the 
same plate, I, 2, 6, and 7 are typical examples of the small chisel. 
The first three are of a dark green jade or nephrite, and the fourth 
is a light bluish-green quartzite. The very beautiful example of an 
amber bead (4) is a comparatively rare specimen. The triangular 
cutting implement (10) is made of a dark mottled jade ; it was prob- 
ably never mounted, but was used in the hand ; the shortest side is 
ground to an edge which has remained remarkably sharp. Figure 
8 of the same plate is a perforated pendant, made of a soft material, 
from the same site. 

During the Stone age bone and antler were also extensively used 
for making ornaments and implements of various sorts. Some 
interesting examples are figured in plate 111. Nos. I, 2, 3, and 5 
are forms of bone chisels having one sharp edge. Nos. 6 and 7 
may be classed as perforators. The long curved object (4) is called 
a hair-pin or ornament, but it is difficult to say for what purpose it 
was designed. The cylindrical projection at the side is perforated. 
The object is highly polished from use, and appears to be a very 
rare type, as only one or two similar specimens are in the Lausanne 
collection. The harpoon head (8) is of antler. 


THE ENEOLITHIC OR TRANSITION PERIOD 


The Eneolithic or transition period between the Neolithic and 
Bronze ages is not clearly defined on Neuchatel, and if such a 
period actually existed it was of brief duration. There are but 
fourteen objects in the Neuchatel museum that are regarded as 
having been made of copper without an alloy, while there are prob- 
ably as many hundreds made of bronze. In form they do not 
differ ; all appear to have been made during the same time. In 
mixing the metals a greater or less quantity of tin was used, for it 
is not reasonable to suppose that with the primitive means and 
methods then in use it was possible to have always the same pro- 
portions. If, then, some object happens to contain a very small 
percentage of tin, or if the alloy is entirely lacking, why should 
those objects be considered to have been made during a distinct 
period ? 
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THE BRONZE AGE 

The vast numbers of bronze objects that have been recovered 
from the twenty-four stations of the Bronze‘age on the margin of 
the Lake of Neuchatel show the great skill and ability of the 
makers. In workmanship, form, and decoration they cannot be 
surpassed in any other part of Switzerland. Axes of various types, 
javelins and arrows tipped with bronze points, and thin-bladed 
swords and daggers of bronze were the principal weapons of that 
era. 

The narrow, curved knives, often decorated with incised lines 
forming various designs, are quite numerous, ‘many having been 
found still attached to their original antler handles. The massive, 
highly decorated bracelets and pins or hair ornaments, large buttons 
and needles, pendants, rings, and many other objects, all of bronze, 
that have been found in great quantities are now to be seen in many 
museums and collections. 

Probably the rarest and most interesting bronze objects are the 
large kettles and bowls (stu/@) which appear to have been made of 
a single piece of metal hammered into shape. There are several 
such bowls in the Lausanne collection, well formed and beautifully 
decorated ; they average about 200 mm. in diameter and 60 mm. 
in depth. During April of the present year (1905) two large 
bronze kettles, 250 mm. in diameter and depth, were found near 
Cudrefin, across the lake from the city of Neuchatel. Both are 
without decoration of any sort. Having handles for suspension, 
they probably served as cooking utensils. 

During the same period the art of pottery making became 
greatly improved. The rough undecorated ware of the earlier 
epochs was no longer made except as cooking vessels, and the 
characteristic examples of the potter’s art during the Bronze age are 
rather small cups and bowls, well shaped and often elaborately 
decorated with incised lines in geometric patterns. Many entire 
specimens have been recovered from the ancient site near the present 
town of Corcelette on the Lake of Neuchatel. From the same site 
were taken a few pieces of ware decorated in red, cream, and black. 
Another method of decorating the smaller pieces was by attaching 
narrow strips of tin, usually about 5 mm. in width, in simple geo- 
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metric patterns, to the surface, often as a border near the mouth or 
edge. There are a number of specimens decorated in this manner 
in both the Neuchatel and Lausanne collections. It has not yet 
been ascertained by what means the tin was attached, but the work 
was skilfully done, and after the lapse of many centuries often re- 
mains so firm as to appear a part of the vessel itself. 

Fragments of pottery are numerous on many sites. Evidently 
few have been removed, as only entire pieces are sought and pre- 
served. At the station near Haute-Rive, between Neuchatel and 
Prefargier, the bottom of the lake for a distance of fifty meters or 
more was strewn with fragments of pottery and broken bones, with 
here and there an implement. On that site I collected some inter- 
esting pieces. The part still remaining under water was the outer 
edge of the settlement ; the rest is now dry and covered with vege- 
tation, the result of the lowering of the water. 


THE IRON AGE 
As has already been stated, there is but one Iron age station on 
the Lake of Neuchatel, that at La Téne, which has been so thor- 
oughly explored and has yielded so many objects, chiefly swords 
and spearheads. 


Thus we have on the margin of this lake evidence of long- 
continued occupancy by man. Many centuries must necessarily 
have elapsed between the time the first settlements were made dur- 
ing the early Neolithic epoch and the final subjugation of Helvetia 
by the Roman army, when Aventicum, less than ten miles distant 
from the lake, became the Roman capital. 


FLORENCE, ITALY. 


XUM 


A STONE RUIN AT SE-TSAK, GUATEMALA 
By ROBERT BURKITT 


This brief description and the accompanying diagrams are of a 
stone ruin at Sé-tsak, in the land of Sepacuité, about four leagues 
east of the village of Senahu, province of Alta Vera Paz, Guate- 
mala, which was visited by the writer in 1896. The ruin blocks 
the summit of a narrow pass, and the woods in the immediate vicin- 
ity are of old growth, and not pines. The western approach, which 
is very steep, is cut square across by the outlying wall, at a in plate 
Iv and figure 3. This wall, or stair, lies due north and south, or 
very nearly, and forms the edge of a sort of terrace behind the main 


Fic. 3. — Situation of the ruin. 


structure. The main structure is not parallel with that wall, but 
faces the opening of the wall on the other side; the pass shifts 
round at the top, as indicated in the figure. The banks are steep 
on both hands and abut against the sides of the structure to the 
height of the first platform, as shown by the profile L, M, in plate Iv. 
At the front corners the space left between the receding bank and 
the side of the structure, on each hand, is filled across with tiers 
of stone, now covered with rubbish and not shown in the drawings. 

The front of the ruin is sunk toward the middle, and the size of 
the steps is averaged. The front view of the main structure in out- 
line, restored, is shown in plate v. The point of view is p, shown 
on the plan (pl. rv), fifteen feet from the base, on a line with the 
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side, and level with the top (c), the center of perspective —to be 
four inches from the eye. 

The stone of which the structure is built is limestone, and not 
hard. Squared stones are found only in the front, or easterly side, 
of the ruin, where the stones are larger than in other parts. The 
largest are not more than two and one-half feet long. No mortar 
was used. The interior was not explored. The back terraces ap- 
pear to have been paved, at least along the foot of the main struc- 
ture. The stair behind was probably much deeper than the present 
surface at A. 


Measurements (in English feet) 


Main structure. Eastern side: Total height, near B..................666 14.2 
Length from north to south.............. 37 
Width from east to west upper surface. 35.3 
Height of lower terrace..............++.. 2:2 
Height of four upper terraces........... 3 
Breadth of terraces 
Base of main structure to western steps 
Height of two corner steps ............. 2 
Height Of third: Step 3 
Height of upper step ............000ce000% 2 
From eastern end of main structure to 
baseof upper structure 10.7 
From western end of main structure 
to base of upper structure............ 3.8 
From northern and southern banks 
to base of upper structure............ 3 
Upper structure : Length of lower platform ............... 31 
Width of lower platform ................. 20.8 
Height of lower platform ................ 4.8 
Length of upper platform ............... 26 
Width of upper platform................. 15.7 
Height of upper platform ............... 2 
Width of terrace around base of upper 
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CHEYENNE STREAM NAMES 
By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


In primitive America descriptive names were applied to physio- 
graphic features. A valley might be named from some animal 
abundant about it, a butte or a mountain from its shape, a river 
from the taste of its waters, from the trees that grew by it, or from 
some historical event that had happened near its banks; in other 
words, among the Indians each place-name had its meaning. 

In the West these meanings have in some cases been preserved 
in translation — the only practical way, since the Indian term is 
often too long and its pronunciation too difficult for the average white 
man. Over much of the United States, however, place-names are 
to the last degree commonplace. Athens, Rome, and Utica for 
cities, Olympus and the Matterhorn for mountain peaks, Smith’s river 
and Jones’ creek everywhere are familiar enough. 

The names given to geographical features by the Indians of dif- 
erent regions should be recorded, and I present here a number of 
names, with their meanings, given by the Cheyenne Indians to some 
of the rivers in the country over which they formerly ranged. This 
country extended from the Yellowstone southward to and beyond 
the Arkansas, and from the headwaters of the Platte and the Arkan- 
sas eastward to about where the North and South Platte unite and 
the Arkansas is met by the Cimarron. This was the country which 
the Cheyenne regarded as theirs —with the Black hills as its center 
— although it was constantly invaded by the Pawnee from the east, 
by the Blackfeet from the north, by the Crows, Ute, and Shoshoni 
from the west, and by the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache from the 
south. The Arapaho, their friends and allies from very early times, 
occupied it in common with the Cheyenne. 

In these names the word river (oh2’) commonly appears, but this 
is not always the case in Cheyenne, any more than in English. 

It will be observed that in the case of certain rivers, as the Platte 
and the Canadian, the name of the main stream is carried up one of 
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the tributary branches to its head. It will also be noted that in 
several places there are streams of the same name in the country of 
the Northern and the Southern Cheyenne. 

These stream names are offered for what they are worth, in the 
hope that the work may be taken up by other students in the Indian 
field. 


MissouRI RIVER: £/dmita’i, ‘It gives (us, or the people) fat,’ 
yo'm, ‘fat’; na'mit, ‘I give to him’). Usually translated ‘ greasy.’ 
It is said that long ago, when the Cheyenne first reached Missouri river, 
they found on its banks many recently-drowned fat buffalo. They named 
the river from this welcome food supply. 

Some of the Southern Cheyenne say that when they first saw the Mis- 
souri river it was rising, and that great masses or lumps of froth were 
floating down. This foam resembled the froth, 7’/a@v, or itéw’i, which 
formed in the water on their kettles, when boiling pounded bones to ex- 
tract the grease — greasy = @-dm’— and the name was given to the 


stream from these masses of greasy looking foam. 

It is said also that the name was given it because when they first 
reached the river they had found the branches on some of the trees 
greasy, because fat meat had been hung on them ; hence ‘ greasy timber’ : 


é6m' + mata'i. ‘The first derivation is probably the right one. 

YELLOWSTONE RIVER: ‘Elk river’ (mdé, ‘elk’ (mache 
pl.), + ofé’, ‘river’). So called by most of the northern plains tribes, 
from the abundance of elk found in its valley. 

BIGHORN RIVER: Ksaiyd'he’, ‘Sheep river’ (fos, ‘a wild sheep’ 
pl.), + ohé’). 

LITTLE BIGHORN RIVER: Ksaiyd'hékis’, ‘Little Sheep river’ (4os, 
‘a wild sheep’ pl.; + of2 + Ris, diminutive suffix). 

TONGUE RIVER: Wit'dnowi'yohé’, ‘Tongue river (wit'tanowt, pl. 
‘ tongues,’ + ohé’). 

ROSEBUD RIVER : ‘ Roseberry river’ (hini’n’, rosebud’ + 
ohé'). From abundance of wild rose bushes in its bottom. 

POWDER RIVER: Paiyd'hé, ‘Powder river’ (faz, ‘ gunpowder,’ 
‘coal,’ or any black dust, + 0/2’). So named from the seams of lignite 
along its banks. The word is said to have been used for coal (lignite) 
before gunpowder was known. 

LITTLE POWDER RIVER: Pai'yohékis, ‘ Little Powder river’ (as above, 
+ diminutive suffix 47s) 

Crazy WoMAN’S RIVER: Ziin'shiniiwiydhé’, ‘ Foolish woman river’ 
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(tinshinithk'a, ‘foolish woman,’ + ohé’). Many years ago a large village 
of Sioux, Cheyenne, and Arapaho were camped on this stream, when on 
the return of a successful war party a scalp dance was held, and in the 
enthusiasm and excitement certain women hitherto above reproach gave 
themselves up to the members of the successful war party. 

Tinshinihk'& means strictly a ‘dandy,’ a ‘dude,’ a well dressed or 
stylish person, male or female, and conveys also the idea of light-headed- 
ness, lack of balance, likelihood to do foolish things. It is not however 
like massa’, a crazy female, nor like mdssa'né, crazy or foolish. The 
idea is not that these women permanently fell from grace, but merely 
acted foolishly, led away by excitement. The belief still exists that if a 
camp is made for any length of time on this river, some of the young 
women are sure to make run-away matches. ‘The Cheyenne declare that 
the Sioux gave it this name, and it is so called by Cheyenne, Sioux, and 
Arapaho. 

MUSSELSHELL RIVER: Jhkowdm'iyd'he’, ‘Musselshell river’ 
wom, ‘musselshell’ [Unio], + ohé’). 

MIssourRrI RIVER: Wokathé'yiinio'hé, ‘ Antelope-pit river’ 
(wokai’, ‘antelope,’ + héyan’, ‘ pit,’ + ohé’). It was on this river especi- 
ally that the Cheyenne captured antelope in pitfalls. 

WHITE RIVER: Wohk'pom: ‘White water’ (wdh'kom, ‘white,’ + 
pi, ‘water’). 

NortH PLATTE RIVER: JZinnii'yohe’, ‘Moon Shell river’ (min- 
ni, ‘shell,’ i. e. ‘moon shell,’ circular white shell ornaments obtained 
from traders, + ofé’). It sounds also like Dove river, from hémin', 
‘dove,’ ‘pigeon,’ pl. Aémin’'t); and doves (Zenaidura macroura) 
abound on the North Platte river; but in making the sign for the stream 
all Indians make the sign for water and circular ornament. ‘The first 
derivation seems the right one. 

PLATTE river. (Same as North Platte.) 

SouTH PLATTE RIVER: Wéit'ani'yohé’, ‘Fat river’ (wit'dan, fat,’ 
‘tallow,’ + ohé’). 

Horse CREEK : Mohi'nadami'yohé , Horse river ’ (mdhi' naam, ‘horses,’ 
F ohé’). 

LODGEPOLE CREEK: Odhkoi'yohé, ‘Lodge-pole_ river’ (ddhk', 
‘ lodge-pole,’ + ohé’). 

REPUBLICAN RIVER: JZa'hohéva' ohe’, ‘ Red Shield river’ (mahdhé'va, 
‘Red Shield,’ + 042’). So named because the young men were collected 
there for a meeting of the ‘‘ Red Shield soldiers.’’ 

SOLOMON RIVER: JZahki'nédhé, ‘ Turkeys creek,’ or ‘ Creek of Tur- 
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keys’ (mah'ki, ‘turkey’ (mahki' nid, pl.), + ohé’). Tributary of Re- 
publican river. Named from the abundance of turkeys found on it. 

SMOKY HILL RIVER: Mand'iyd'he’, ‘ Bunch of Trees river’ (¢sémanot 
‘grove’ (of trees), + ohé’). Socalled because formerly at the stream’s 
head there was a large grove of cottonwood trees, among which no 
underbrush grew. 

ARKANSAS RIVER : Flint Arrowpoint river’ (mii?’si- 
sd'on, ‘ flint arrowpoint,’ + ofé’). They once found there many manu- 
factured flint arrowpoints. ‘There is no flint stone in that country. 

CIMARRON RIVER: Bull river’ (hofi'a, ‘ bull,’ + oh’). 
The name Bull river was given to this stream by the Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Apache, and adopted by the Cheyenne. The original 
name was iVddtst’ohé’—a Sioux name and dance adopted by the 
Cheyenne — ‘ many pipe dance river,’ referring to great pipe dances 
given there by various tribes. Up to forty years ago, it is said that the 
river was so called, and only in later times changed to Bull river. In 
telling stories the old men still refer to it by its ancient name. 

NorTH CANADIAN: ‘Wolf river’ (honih', ‘wolf,’ + 
ohé'). 

SoutH CanapiAn: ‘Red water’ (émahd, ‘red,’ + ma’ pi, 
water ’). 

CANADIAN RIVER. (Same as South Canadian.) 

WASHITA RIVER: Odhkoi'yohé’, ‘ Lodge-pole river.’ (See Lodge, 
pole creek, above.) Name said to have been given by the Kiowa and Co- 
manche and adopted by the Cheyenne. 

SWEETWATER RIVER (of the South): Wéaihk'himap, ‘Bitter water’ 
(wiithk'ién, bitter,’ + ma'pz). 

RED RIVER (of the South): MJ/ah'dm (Nim'hastoh’), ‘Red water’ 
(‘Southern ’). 

PUNISHED WOMAN’S FORK: Amdadhktsi'yohé, ‘ Driven (back and forth) 
river’ na’maodv, ‘1 drive,’ + ohé’). Tributary of the Smoky Hill river ; 
scene of battle with Dull Knife’s band, in which Colonel Lewis was 
killed. The name is given from a battle between Pawnee and Cheyenne 
about 1835, when the Pawnee finally chased the Cheyenne for a long 
distance along the banks of the stream. ‘The word conveys the idea of 
driving back and forth alternately by either party to the battle, as was so 
much the custom in intertribal fighting. 

FouNTAIN RIVER: £’ésivat'iyohé, ‘Boiling river’ (@éstviit'au, “it 
boils,’ + ohé’). 

MILK RIVER: Shi'iyd'he, ‘ Little river’ (¢shii’, little, + ohe’). 
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Mup crEEK : /ékd'mdai'yohé, ‘ Miry creek’ (hééko'ma, ‘ miry,’ + ohé’). 
Tributary of the Arkansas below Fort Lyon, Colorado. 

STILLWATER CREEK : Lhkko! moo' yohe, ‘Greasy creek’ (e’ikom, ‘rich’ 
or ‘oily,’ + md’é, ‘grass,’ + ohé’). Tributary of Cimarron river in north- 
eastern Oklahoma. The Northern Cheyenne call this stream H2kd'mdi'- 
yohe, with the same derivation, and apply the same name to Greasy 
Grass creek, a tributary of Little Bighorn river in Montana. ‘The grass 
along this stream is said to look greasy, ‘‘ as if a frying pan had been 
emptied on it.’’ Horses get very fat on this pasturage. 

NIOBRARA RIVER: /Zissé’ydvi'yoé, ‘Sudden, or Unexpected, river,’ 
‘Surprise river’ (Aissi’ydwdiv, ‘suddenly,’ + ofé’). It is said that the 
Cheyenne, crossing a wide flat on which there grew no timber or willows, 
were astonished when they came on the stream flowing through this 
flat. This is said to be the character of Niobrara river between the head- 
waters of Snake creek and White river to the north. Without this tra- 
ditional explanation the name of the Niobrara might perhaps be trans- 
lated ‘Sandy river,’ from Ais’siyd'voiv, ‘sandy,’ + ohé’, ‘river,’ but the 
Cheyenne always explain this stream’s name as given above. 

YELLOWPAINT RIVER: Yellowpaint river’ 
‘yellow paint,’ + ofé’). Tributary of Purgatory river, in Colorado. 
The same name is given by the Northern Cheyenne to Muddy creek in 
Montana, a tributary of Rosebud river from the east. 

LARAMIE RIVER: /Zin’ini'yohé, ‘Goose river’ (hi'nad, goose,’ + 
ohé'). 

HEART RIVER: /Vistai'yohé, ‘ Heart river’ (his¢sis, or hista’, ‘ heart,’ 
+ ohé'). ‘Tributary of the Missouri, near Mandan, North Dakota. The 
Northern Cheyenne call this stream /ista'hayo. 

RaPID CREEK: /faiydi'yohé, Rapid river’ ‘rapid,’ + ohé’). 
A tributary of Cheyenne river which rises in the Black hills. The 
Northern Cheyenne call this stream Hazyo’hémap, ‘ swift, or rapid, water.’ 

Deep FORK: ‘ Deep river’ (thyédtam, ‘deep,’ + ohé’). 
Rises about 25 miles east of Fort Reno, Okla., and flows into the North 
fork of Canadian river. By some of the Northern Cheyenne this is called 
Tai! étamiyohe, the derivation being the same. 

MEDICINE LODGE CREEK: /dhkii'yohé, ‘Medicine Lodge river’ 
(hdhki' aytim, ‘medicine lodge,’ + ofé’). Enters Beaver river about 25 
miles west of Fort Supply, Okla. 

MEDICINE LODGE CREEK (in Kansas): Hohkit'yohé kis, ‘ Little Medi- 
cine Lodge river’ (as above + 47s, diminutive). 

BEAVER RIVER : ‘Beaver river’ (hdmd’, ‘ beaver,’ + ohé’). 
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Beaver and Wolf creeks unite a short distance below Fort Supply, form- 
ing the North fork of Canadian river. Another Beaver river runs into 
the Republican river from the south, flowing through northern Kansas. 

ELM FORK (of the North fork of Red river): Homind'iyohe, ‘Elm 
river’ (hdmin'o, ‘elm,’ + ohé’). 


CHUG RIVER: ‘ Bull-falling-down river’ (hdti’'d, 
‘bull ;’ éhyana, ‘he falls,’ + ohé’). Said to have been named from the 
fact that in 1846 a wounded bull, backing from an Indian about to shoot 
at him, fell over the bluff. 

BRAZOS RIVER: Uhkto' witsi' yohe, ‘Trading river’ (2aihk'to, <I trade’ 
or ‘buy,’ +02’). In ancient times the Cheyenne met the Comanche 
there for the first time. They met as friends and exchanged horses and 
clothing. 

HACKBERRY CREEK : K6'hdémin' oshé, ‘Where hackberries stand thick ’ 
koemin' ot, <hackberry,’ + shé, from ‘ earth,’ ‘ground,’ a suffix 
of quantity denoting abundance of vegetation, of whatever kind ; it signi- 
fies ‘covered with,’ or ‘ standing thick together.’ Where used of streams 
where the vegetation indicated stands thick, the word ofé’, ‘river,’ is 
omitted, and the stream’s name would be, as in the present case, ‘ where 
the hackberries stand thick.’) This stream flows into the South Canadian 
about 15 miles east of Antelope hills. 

BARNETT’S CREEK: Xondi'yohé, ‘Sick man’s river’ (Rénhdis, sick 
man, + 0fé). Konhais— here used as a proper name — was buried on a 
scaffold near the mouth of this stream. He was Red Moon’s brother. 

‘Red Willow river’ 
(mahkom' chis, ‘red willow’ (actually a small dogwood), + ofé’). Enters 
the Republican just below Beecher’s island. 

KINGFISHER CREEK: ‘Kingfisher river’ (mdtsin’i, 
kingfisher,’ + oAé’). A tributary of the Cimarron. This stream seems 
to be more commonly called ‘ Fish creek,’ Vomda'hiyohé (nomda'hé + ohé’). 
There is a Kingfisher creek, as above, which enters the Platte not far from 
the present town of Fremont, Neb. 

CHEYENNE RIVER: Mditomoni'ohe, ‘Red paint river’ (mditim’, 
‘paint,’ + 02’). The South Cheyenne river of Dakota; so called be- 
cause of the abundance of red clay near its banks. 

WILLOW CREEK: JZin'oshé, ‘Where willows stand thick’ (min'dk, 
‘willow,’ +shé). <A tributary of Medicine Lodge creek, in southern 
Kansas. 

Box ELDER CREEK: AZishkimat'ohe, ‘ Box-elder river’ (mishkima, 
‘ ox-elder,’ + 0fé’). Tributary of Cheyenne river east of the Black hills. 
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MOREAU RIVER: JZistai'yohe, ‘Owl river’ (mis'tai, ‘owl,’ + ohé’). 
Tributary of the Missouri, having its source northeast of the Black hills. 

ZAGLE CHIEF CREEK: J/diyiin'ikamahk, ‘Medicine Wood (river) ’ 
(mdiyin', ‘mysterious,’ + kd’mahk, ‘wood’). A tributary of the Cimar- 
ron from the north. 

NortH ForK OF RED RIVER (of Texas): JA@ohkimis'séévo, ‘ Big 
Sand’ (modhk, ‘big,’ + hissi’yove, ‘sand’ ). 

KNIFE RIVER: ‘Sword river’ (hdvat'dvin, ‘sword,’ 
+ ohé’). A tributary of the Missouri near Ft Berthold, North Dakota. 

TULE CREEK: J00hmista'shé, ‘ Where rushes stand thick’ (mddhmis' - 
tas, ‘rush,’ + shé). A tributary of Red river. 

WALNUT CREEK: JMMotoshé’, ‘Where ash trees grow thick’ (md¢d’, 
‘ash,’ + sé). <A tributary of the Arkansas. 

ApISHAPA: O/éviitsi'yohé, Quarreling river’ (év7'hydét, ‘she scolds,’ 
+ohé'). A tributary of the Arkansas between the Huerfano and the 
Purgatory in Colorado. Many years ago a village of Indians encamped 
there began to quarrel among themselves. Both men and women took 
part in the dispute. They did not fight ; merely talked at each other — 
scolded. 

Crow CREEK: Ohétini'ohe, ‘Crow (Indian) river’ ( O'hetan, Crow 
man,’ + ohé’). Near Cheyenne, Wyo. The Northern Cheyenne call this 
Oh! kiki" ohe, ‘Crow (bird) river.’ 

ARIKARA FORK OF REPUBLICAN RIVER: Ononio' he, “Ree river’ 
( O'néni, ‘ Arikara,’ + ofé’). On an island (Beecher’s island) in this 
stream the fight took place in 1868 between Maj. G. A. Forsythe’s com- 
mand of 50 scouts and the Cheyenne, in which chief Roman Nose was 
killed. 

SAND CREEK: Péin'otéhe, ‘Dry creek’ (piin'di, ‘dry,’ A 
tributary of the Arkansas east of Fort Lyon, Colo. Here occurred the 
Chivington massacre. 

SALINE FORK OF SMOKY HILL RIVER: Shistototyohe, ‘Cedar river’ 
(shistoto, ‘cedar tree,’ + ohé’). 

PURGATORY RIVER: J/6foana'ohe, ‘ Difficult river’ (hdtoand, dif- 
ficult,’ + ohé’). So named from its perpendicular banks and the cafions 
through which it runs. 

MULBERRY CREEK: (7%i'dnitdiv'o, ‘Differently timbered’ (river) 
( 4st’ dnitaiwo, ‘ where different sorts of trees grow’). Tributary of the 
Arkansas from the south near Fort Dodge, Kansas. Named from the 
variety of trees which formerly grew on its banks. 

FRENCHMAN’S FORK OF REPUBLICAN RIVER: Wihioiyohe, ‘ White- 
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man’s river’ (w7h'io, ‘white man,’ + ofé’). The upper Rio Grande in 
New Mexico bears the same name. 

NortTH Fork OF REPUBLICAN RIVER: Chief river’ 
(wihiu, ‘ chief,’ + ohé’). 

PORCUPINE CREEK: 7éts'kovitsiyohe, ‘ Porcupine river’ (étskovits, 
‘porcupine,’ + 02’). A northern tributary of the Yellowstone. 

SUN RIVER: Tshit' yohe, ‘Sun river’ (zshé, ‘sun,’ + ofé’). A western 
tributary of the Missouri. 

STINKING WATER, OR WIND RIVER: Hdhkdméomap, < Ill-smelling 
water’ (hdhkomé, ‘bad smelling,’ + mapz, ‘ water’). 

GREEN RIVER: TZuassoiyohe, ‘Scalp river’ (ma tass’, ‘scalp,’ + ohé’). 
Many years ago the Cheyenne had a fight on this river, in which many 
were killed, and when they saw the dead lying there scalped, they called 
it River of Scalps. It has also been given me as ‘ Soul river’ (¢adssd0m', 
‘shadow,’ + ohé’), but the first is the true derivation. 

BITTER CREEK: Wiihk'imap. (See Sweetwater River of the South, 
above.) Tributary of the North Platte from the north. 
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THE POWHATAN NAME FOR VIRGINIA 
By WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER 


In the Powhatan name for Virginia occurs one of the few 
instances in which is found an Indian name applied to such an 
extensive territory. Virginia, according to the early charters, and 
as delineated by the cartographers of the seventeenth century, 
was a variable quantity as to its bounds in the north and south, 
which were also indefinable in the west, and were so considered by 
the colonists and the king. We cannot suppose, nor do we believe, 
therefore, that the subject of this essay applied to the whole of this 
vast domain, but rather, being a Powhatan appellative, it was appli- 
cable mainly to the country dominated by Powhatan, or at most 
to the Jands drained by the tidewater streams flowing into Chesa- 
peake bay on the west, as laid down on Capt. John Smith’s map,' 
which are now included in the present commonwealth of Virginia. 
This view of the case is confirmed by Strachey (storie, p. 29), who 
refers to the various tribes in the following words: ‘‘ Which are in 
chief commaunded by their great Kinge Powhatan, and are compre- 
hended under the denomination of Tsexacommacoh, of which we 
maye more by experience speak, yt being the place wherein our 
abode and habitation hath now (well neare) 11 yeares consisted.” 
A note to this says: “In the Mss., the word ‘six’ was originally 
written, but has been crossed out and two strokes, thus, ‘ 11’ inserted 
in darker coloured ink.” 

As Strachey arrived in Virginia in 1610 and remained three years, 
he must have written the above paragraph in 1613, when the colony 
had been established six years, and revised it in 1618, although his 
manuscript was not edited and published until 1849. In his “ Dic- 
tionarie” he gives as Virginia, Zsexahcommacah. Therefore in 
these two notations we have the earliest form of the Powhatan name 


1 These lands Smith marks on his map ‘‘ Powhatan’’ in large Roman letters which 


extend from south of James river northwardly to the upper Potomac. 
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for Virginia, which without question can be assigned to a period 
not later than the year 1613. 

On the well-known engraving of Pocahontas (plate vi),' by 
Simon De Passe, which was copied by an unknown artist from a 
painting made in 1616, when she was 21 years of age, and still pre- 
served at Booton Hall, near Ayisham, Norfolk, England, appears 
the legend: “ Matoaks als Rebecka daughter to the mighty Prince 
Powhatan Emperour of Attanoughkomouck als virginia converted and 
baptized in the Christian faith, and wife to the wor? Joh Rolf.’ The 
picture is no doubt what it professes to be, namely, an authentic 
portrait, from life, of Pocahontas, made during the reign of James I. 
A description of the original painting, by Mrs Herbert Jones, ap- 
pears in Arber’s reprint of Smith’s works. A copy is contained in 
Drake’s Look of the Indians, 8th edition, 1841, which furnished the 
accompanying reproduction. 

As Pocahontas posed for the portrait while in England, the name 
Attanoughkomouck must have been thus pronounced to the painter 
by Pocahontas herself, for the inscription is undoubtedly contempo- 


1As to the significance and etymology of this name, Heckewelder (ames, etc., 
1833) says: ‘‘It was corrupted from Pockohantes, signifying, a streamlet or river be- 
tween two hills, compounded of ocho, a rock, or rocky hill, and anne, a stream, the 
latter word made a diminutive by the suffix ¢es.’’ This is incorrect, for Strachey earlier 
wrote: ‘‘So the great King Powhatan called a young daughter of his, whome he loved 
well, Pochahuntas, which may signify little wanton ; howbeyt she was rightly called 
Amonate at more ripe yeares.’’ (Historie, p. 111.) Strachey is correct in this state- 
ment, for the name, as revealed by its variations in spelling, is from the cognate of the 
Natick péachau ‘he or she plays’ or ‘makes merry’ ; -on¢as, -untas (= Natick, -éntam, 
diminutive -d¢as), is the formative of verbs expressing mental state and activity, or dis- 
position of the mind, with the diminutive termination. Péacha-untas thus signifies ‘the 
little merry-minded,’ ‘the little frolic,’ whence, also, ‘the little wanton.’ 

‘¢ All wanton as a child, skipping and vain.’’ — Love’s Labor Lost. Of which trait 
Strachey writes: ‘‘ Pochahuntas, a well featured, but wanton young girle, Powhatan’s 
daughter sometymes resorting to our fort [Jamestown], of the age then of eleven or 
twelve yeares, get the boyes forth with her unto the markett place, and make them 
wheele, falling on their hands, turning up their heeles upwards, whome she would followe 
and wheele so herself, naked as she was, all the fort over.’? (storie, p. 65.) 

“* Amonate at more ripe years,’’ = amonateu ‘she gives warning,’ probably had re- 
ference to the warning which she gave Smith in 1609, for the Indians often changed their 
names at the time of some remarkable happening, viz.: ‘‘ That when her father, intended 
to haue surprized him, shee by stealth in the darke night came through the wild woods 
and told him of it.’’ (Smith, pp. 165, 455, 532.) /atoaks, on the portrait, = Natick 
matohgs ‘a cloud.’ 
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rary with the painting. Strachey’s form, 7senahcommacah, he prob- 
ably obtained from some Indian frequenting Jamestown, perhaps 
from Kemps, the Indian who gave him the names of Powhatan’s 
dozen wives, and whom he mentions as having died at Jamestown in 
1612, after living with the colonists for nearly a year (His¢orte, p. 53). 

While these two forms of the native name of Virginia are seem- 
ingly from different sources, their identity is apparent, the difference 
between them being due more perhaps to individual utterance than 
to any dialectal change. This appears plain when we compare the 
two — Attanoughkomouck and Tsenahcommacah — for then we find 
that the vowel sound of the initial a in the former was either dis- 
carded or was not heard in the latter, and that the second ¢ was 
changed by assibilation into s, with resulting change in the vowels, 
which would make the name A/tanohcommacah —a difference that 
would happen to any name spoken by a person who uses correct 
language, contrasted with the same spoken by a person with an im- 
pediment in speech, or with a decided lisp. 

However this may be, in illustrating the etymology of the term 
I shall proceed as if the two forms were dialectally different and 
analyze them separately with the aid of the two most prominent 
New England dialects, for in its vocabulary the Powhatan is closer 
to these two than to any other of the Algonquin family. I have 
made this statement before in some of my essays, but it will do no 
harm to repeat it here. In fact it is difficult to give its equivalent 
from any other dialect, owing to lack of vocabulistic material ; and 
this is especially true of the Lenape, so far as this name is con- 
cerned. It seems singular, however, that Smith does not refer to 
the name in any way, and the term most nearly approaching it is 
where he quotes Pory (page 507), who in 1621 visited a town called 
Attoughcomaco' on Pawtuxunt river, the habitation of Namenacus 
and of Wamanato his brother, where Pory was shown many corn- 
fields, which might indicate, as will be observed, the same deriva- 
tion for this name as the other. 

We have considered that these two early forms are sufficient for 


1 While this town is not named on Smith’s map of Virginia, it appears to have been 
situated on the south side of Patuxent river, in what is now Calvert county, Maryland. 
Bozman, Hist. Maryland, book I, p. 149. 
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our present purpose, and so have not searched further than the 
authorities given for others of the same period. 

Attanoughkomouck finds its equivalent in the Natick adtanoh- 
komuk (= adtan-ohke-komuk), from adtan-, dtan-, or tan-,' as Eliot 
varies it, ‘ growing,’ ‘ producing,’ as land does by cultivation ; ohke 
‘land,’ ‘ground’; komouck or comaco (= Natick komuk, = Narra- 
gansett kamuck, or commuck), ‘house,’ ‘inclosure,’ ‘an inclosed 
place,’ hence ‘land inclosed for producing or growing.’ There is 
another constructive form, frequently used by Eliot, in several vari- 
ations,” which is very similar to the foregoing in meaning but not in 
grammar, viz. : adtanohketeamuk (= adtan-ohketea-muk), ‘a garden,’ 
or ‘ where the ground is planted for growing’; ohketeau, ‘he plants 
or sows,’ with the termination -zv, which Trumbull variously calls 
the suppositive, passive, or present conditional-passive form of the 
verb. 

Strachey’s Tsenahcommacah finds its cognate form which has 
about the same letter change as before mentioned, i. e., ¢ to s, in the 
Narraganset sandukamuck ( = san-auke-kamuck),® ‘land,’ ist pers. 
sing. wissawnawkamuck ( = nis-sawn-awke-kamuck), ‘my land,’ 
literally ‘land inclosed for producing or growing,’ and so by free 
translation the name may be interpreted as ‘a plantation,’ and its 
meaning perhaps was so understood by the Virginia colonists.’ 

Trumbull’s suggestion * that the Narraganset term was perhaps 
the same as sowanohkomuk ( = sowan-ohke-komuk), ‘south land,’ ‘a 
field with a southern exposure,’ is not acceptable from any point of 
view ; and it will not stand analysis, for the Powhatan term chowan 
= Natick sowan = Narraganset sowzvan, ‘south,’ hence the Pow- 
hatan chowanock = Natick sowanohke, ‘south land,’ which indicates 
that there is no cognation in the prefix with the Narraganset saz or 
the Natick Zan. 


1 My authority for the use of this prefix is Eliot’s Bible. As it occurs in various com- 
pounds, it refers to ‘ growing,’ or ‘ producing,’ from the beginning of cultivation, while 
adtannekin, or tannekin (= adtan-nekin) has reference to complete growth, as when a 
tree fruits. This is plainly seen in the Abnaki cognate: ¢saig8, ‘il cesse de croitre’ — 
Rasle. 

2 Tanohketeaonganit, Deut. XI, 10 (—tan-ohketea-onganit), a garden’; ¢anoh- 
keteaonk, Solomon, Iv, 12, ‘a garden.’ 

3 Compare Narraganset ( Williams) cwuskaukamuck (== wuske-auke-kamuck), ‘new 
ground,’ from wzske ‘new,’ ‘fresh,’ ‘young,’ hence ‘new ground inclosed.’ 

4 Natick Dictionary, p. 145. 
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For a final word as to Pocahontas, the woman, let us remember 
the unbounded obligations we are under for her part in preserving 
this “ plantation alias Virginia,” of which Smith (pp. 531-532) testi- 
fies in his letter to Queen Anne: ‘“ James towne with her wild traine 
she as freely frequented, as her fathers habitation; and during the 
time of two or three yeeres [1608-09], she next vnder God, was 
still the instrument to preserue this Colonie from death, famine and 
vtter confusion ; which if in those times, [it] had once beene dis- 
solued, Virginia might haue line [lain] as it was at our arriuall to 
this day. She was the first Christian euer of that Nation, the first 
Virginian euer spake English.” 

Sac HARBOR, 

New YORK. 


A PUBERTY CEREMONY OF THE MISSION INDIANS! 
By HORATIO N. RUST 


In 1889 the author attended a puberty ceremony of the Mission 
Indians at Campo near the Mexican line in southern California. 
Word had been sent out that the ceremony would be held near 
this place. Friendly tribes were invited. Among others twenty- 
five Yumas came across the desert by a trail which leads by the 
new settlement of Imperial. The writer saw them crossing a 
mountain ridge mounted on ponies, in Indian file, gaily attired, pre- 
senting a most picturesque sight. 

An Indian fiesta is usually much the same, though it may be 
assembled for various purposes. It consists of a general gathering 
of entire families, and eating, drinking, horse-racing, gambling, and 
all kinds of merrymaking are indulged in night and day continuously 
for about a week, or until food is exhausted and the sharpest gam- 
blers have secured all the money and valuables at hand. 

The present ceremony has been observed by the different tribes 
of Mission Indians of southern California from time immemorial. 
It has been described under various names, such as the “ roasting 
of girls.” It was learned from careful inquiry among the old women 
that the object of the ceremony is to prepare the girls for matrimony. 
As they arrive at the age of puberty they are informed of the object 
of the ceremony and told that they have been selected for it. They 
look forward to the event with pleasure rather than dread, for con- 
trary to what has been represented there is nothing in it that is re- 
pulsive. The object of the present account of this ceremony as it 
was witnessed is particularly to show its relation to a certain sacred 
curved stone which was then new to the author, and to point out 
its possible relation to the sacrificial yoke or ‘ Maya stone”’ of 
Mexico. 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Fran- 
cisco, August 30. 
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In the open space between the booths prepared for the guests a 
space was cleared for the dancers. Near this a pit was dug about 
three feet deep and five feet in diameter. In this pit a fire had been 
built which had warmed the damp earth and caused steam to arise 
through the green herbs with which the pit was nearly filled. The 
girls appeared wrapped in blankets. They lay down upon the green 
herbs and were covered with blankets. Finding themselves com- 
fortable, they appeared very happy, peering out through their 
covers, laughing, and chatting. They remained here four days and 
nights continuously, except that occasionally they were wrapped in 
a blanket to go away for food. Sometimes acorn meal porridge was 
brought them to drink. During these four days the old women, 
who appeared very much in earnest, danced and sang around the 
pit, waving branches of sagebrush to drive away the spirits. These 
women intended to keep up their dance constantly, but worn out 
with old age and continuous effort they sometimes dropped on the 
ground and fell asleep. Having rested they would then return to 
the dance. Occasionally the visitors would join in a wild boisterous 
dance, shouting, singing, and beating time with rattles. These 
efforts would encourage the tired old women upon whom the re- 
sponsibility of continuous dancing seemed to rest. 

Once during the dancing an old woman appeared and scattered 
a handful of silver coins over the crowd. Anyone was permitted 
to secure the coins, and the act caused much merriment. It was 
explained that this was done to teach the girls to be generous. 
After this many yards of calico and gingham and ten sacks of 
wheat were brought and given away to the old and needy, in order 
to teach the girls by example to be kind to the old and the poor. 
After this quantities of wild seeds used for food were brought and 
sowed broadcast on the girls. This was done to cause them to be 
prolific. During the ceremony grain was also often showered over 
the crowd by old women. 

As the end of the ceremony drew near, the chief ordered all 
strangers away. The girls, with blankets wrapped about them, 
arose and received garlands of leaves prepared by friends and placed 
upon their heads. They were then led away to a hillside where 
they were shown the sacred stone, which it was said was to pro- 
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tect them. This stone is about 13 by 15 inches in size, shaped 
like a yoke, and thirty-five pounds in weight.’ It was said to sym- 
bolize or have reference to the female organ of generation. Then 
friends of the girls hung their garlands on rocks and bushes about, 
and the sacred stone was buried again. Grain was scattered over 
all and the ceremony was complete. 

It is believed, and taught the girls, that the sweating in the pit 
and the remaining ceremonies banish bad spirits from the girls; also 
that the sacred stone entertains and controls these spirits and that 
they will not return to the girls as long as these do right. 

In 1879, on a visit to the National Museum of Mexico, the 
author was shown the sacrificial yoke or Maya stone, and was told 
by curator Mendoza that he did not believe that it had been used 
in sacrifices nor knew its employment or purpose. He presented the 
author with a small object of the same shape chipped from obsidian. 
This piece he thought bore the same relation to the large sacrificial 
yoke that small crosses worn by our people bear to the cross of 
Christ. 

At a later date the author’s son found among other relics on 
an ancient village site near Redondo Beach, California, a similarly 
shaped stone. This was about two inches in diameter and had been 
shaped by rubbing. In the belief that this represented the same 
idea as the small Mexican specimen of obsidian, it was preserved 
with it. 

In 1893 a collection, including these pieces, was exhibited at 
the Chicago exposition. Here they attracted the attention of an 
Englishman who had specially studied the Mexican sacrificial yokes. 
His belief was that the Mexican objects represented the same idea 
as the two specimens from California and that no objects of the 
kind had previously been found in actual use. 

Subsequently another specimen found at Santa Barbara has 
been obtained (pl. vu, 2). The two pieces from California first 
mentioned and the small Mexican piece are in the museum of Beloit 
College, Wisconsin, while the Santa Barbara specimen remains in the 


1 According to information subsequently received from the author, the large stone 
shown in plate vil, 1, while similar to the one used in the ceremony at Campo, was not 
obtained there but at another rancheria some distance to the north in Shoshonean territory. 
— Editor. 
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author’s possession. Attention is also called to the crescentic object, 
grooved about the middle, illustrated in the upper part of plate v1, p. 
114, of Mr William H. Holmes’ paper published in vol. 1, no. 1, of 
this journal. This specimen is reputed to have come from the auri- 
ferous gravels of California. It is hoped that interest may be 
aroused which will lead to further investigation of this subject, and 
that it may be learned whether the sacrifical stone yoke of the 
ancient Mexicans represented the same religious belief as this sacred 
curved stone. It may also be suggested that our own superstitions 
regarding the horseshoe, which is of the same general form, may 
be connected with such beliefs. 


SouTH PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Notes spy A. L. KROEBER 


Two stones similar to those described by Mr Rust are in mu- 
seums in San Francisco and could therefore be exhibited at the 
meeting of the American Anthropological Association in connec- 
tion with his paper. One of these specimens (pl. vil, 3) is in the 
California Academy of Sciences (cat. no. 40-1275). It will be seen 
that this piece resembles the one from Santa Barbara, but is some- 
what smaller and less curved. It was found ona ridge between 
Poso creek and Kern river, that is to say, at the southern end of 
the San Joaquin valley, in territory occupied in recent times either 
by Yokuts or Shoshonean Indians. 

The second specimen (figure 4 of the plate) is in the Anthro- 
pological Museum of the University of California (cat. no. 1-4562). 
The curvature in this piece is also not very pronounced. It differs 
from the last in having pointed ends and in a rougher finish, its sur- 
face showing pecking but no marks of rubbing. It is slightly 
grooved around the middle as if for suspension or attachment. Its 
length is not quite 9 inches. This specimen was found in 1872 
by or through Mr C. D. Voy in the part of Oakland known as 
Brooklyn. It is thus from the shore of San Francisco bay, and 
there is some probability that it was found in a shellmound. Of 
course there is no direct information extant as to the use or purpose 
of either of these two specimens. 
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The following information as to the girls’ puberty ceremony was 
obtained on inquiry in 1903 among the Luisefio Indians of Pauma 
and Rincon in northern San Diego county. These Indians are of 
Shoshonean stock, while those at Campo described by Mr Rust be- 
long to the Yuman family. 

A fire was made in a hole in the ground. In this tule was 
placed. The girls were laid on this on their backs. Two flat stones 
were heated and laid on their abdomens. Several girls, generally 
relatives, were usually put through the ceremony at once. They 
were called ds, and the ceremony weghenish. The ceremony lasted 
four or five days. A head-dress of a plant called exgwish was 
worn by the girls for several months after the ceremony. During 
this period they could eat neither meat nor fish. The duration of 
this restriction does not seem to have been altogether fixed. The 
longer it was observed the better it was thought to be for the girls. 
In some cases it is said to have lasted a year. The ceremony was 
performed in order to make good women of the girls. They were 
talked to by their relatives and advised to be good and to give water 
and food to people. 

The conclusion of the girls’ period of restrictions at puberty 
was marked by paintings made by them on the smooth surfaces of 
large granite bowlders. These paintings, some of which can still be 
seen, especially near the old village sites, consist of geometrical ar- 
rangements of red lines, usually in patterns forming vertical stripes 
several feet high. After making her painting, a girl was again free 
to eat meat and salt. The paintings were called yuwzsh. 

At one period, apparently at the beginning of the ceremony, the 
girls ate tobacco. Several small balls of this, it is said without ad- 
mixture of any other substance, were swallowed by them, after 
which they drank hot water. If they retained the tobacco they 
were said to be good; but if they vomited it, they were regarded 
as bad. 


A REMARKABLE PIPE FROM NORTHWESTERN 
AMERICA 


By HARLAN I. SMITH 


In July, 1905, a remarkable pipe was procured by Mr George 
H. Pepper from Mr J. E. Standley, a dealer at Seattle, Washington, 
for the private collection of George G. Heye, Esq., of New York 
city. At the time of its purchase the pipe was labeled “A cere- 
monial pipe found in a mummy cave at Ellamar, Cook’s inlet, 
Alaska.” 

This pipe, which is tubular in form and of the very remarkable 
length of 266 mm., is of mottled bluish-green steatite, apparently 
identical in character with that of which similar specimens of this 
type are made. The bowl of the pipe, which measures 53 mm. in 
length and forms a slight angle at its junction with the stem, is of 
the form characteristic of pipes of the Thompson River region.’ 
Its upper edge is cut squarely across, while the bowl itself is 
gouged out longitudinally, in the process of which the wall in one 
place was broken through. The bowl is not circular, varying in 
diameter from 18 to 20 mm. 

The stem, which is simply an extension of the bowl, the two 
having a common axis, is 204 mm. long, circular in cross-section, 
and larger toward its outer opening than where it joins the bowl. 

The mouth-piece, which is 9 mm. in length by 31 to 32 mm. 
in diameter, is flat at the end, with slightly rounded edges, resembling 
in shape the end of a spool. There is a perforation through the 
flange of the mouth-piece, parallel with the axis of the stem, and 
one edge of the upper or larger end of the hole touches the stem 
(fig. 4). This end of the perforation enlarges for a short distance 
inward, as if drilled with a loose drill-point. From this enlarged 
part, as well as from the other end, the perforation of the flange 


1See Harlan I. Smith, Archeology of Lytton, British Columbia, Mem. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 1899, 11, pt. 3, pp. 154-155, 157-158; also Archeology of the Thompson 
River Region, British Columbia, ibid., 1900, 1, pt. 6, pp. 428-429. 
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becomes constricted to a point almost opposite the upper edge of the 
; disk-shaped part of the mouth-piece. 

The bore through the stem of the pipe is smallest 
where it opens into the bowl, and becomes gradually 
larger until it reaches a point about 13 mm. from the end, 
when it suddenly enlarges, showing the concentric stria- 
tions produced by the drill. At the end of the stem it is 
g mm. in diameter. The bore is not circular, but varies 
from 4% to 5 mm. in diameter at the break near the 
middle of the stem, where the latter is 14 to 15 mm. in 
diameter. 

This specimen resembles the pipes from the interior 
of southern British Columbia, Washington, and Oregon. 
A pipe from Lytton, B. C., shown in fig. 5 a,’ has a bowl 
of the same general form, but varies from it in detail. In 
the Lytton pipe the bowl meets the stem in a gradual 
curve, not in an obtuse angle at the point of junction as 
in the Heye specimen. The mouth-pieces, however, 
closely resemble each other, although that of the Lytton 
pipe has a somewhat thicker base. The latter, which was 
found in a grave, is of greenish steatite ; it is nicely made 
and well polished. 

The mouth-piece of another pipe from a grave at Lyt- 
ton (fig. 54)? also somewhat resembles that of the speci- 
men under discussion; but its base is divided by an in- 
cision and the upper and lower portions are serrated. 
The bowl of still another Lytton pipe (fig. 5 c),* collected 
in 1877 by the late Dr G. M. Dawson, is almost identical 
in form with that of the pipe in Mr Heye’s collection, 
having the rim squarely cut off and the same gradual 
curve, but with a raised double band at its junction with 


Fic. 4. 
Steatite pipe the stem. 
from north- 


western Of four pipes * collected near Lytton by Lieut. G. T. 


A ica, 
re ep 1 Reproduced from the writer’s Archeology of Lytton, op. cit., fig. 103. 


George G. 2Tbid., fig. 104. 

Heye, Esq., fig. 111. 

4 American Museum of Natural History, cat. nos. 16.1—120 to 16.1— 
(Cat. n e 122, and 16.1—124. These are to be described in detail and illustrated in 
4686.) 14. the writer’s Supplementary Notes on the Archeology of Lytton (MS.). 
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Emmons, U. S. N., the first two and the last have bowls of the same 
shape, while the third has seemingly been changed from the usual 
form by being ground down after having been broken. The rims of 


4 


Fic. 5. — Pipes from British Columbia. 1%. a, Of steatite, from Lytton (Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., cat. no. 16-3083). 4, Of steatite or allied material, from Lytton ; collected 
by C. Hill-Tout (from a photograph of the specimen in the museum of the Geological 
Survey of Canada). c, Of steatite or allied material, from Lytton (from a photograph of 
the specimen in the museum of the Geological Survey of Canada). d, Of steatite, from 
Kamloops (Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., cat. no. 16-2519). 


all are more or less squarely cut across. The first specimen has a 
somewhat cylindrical mouth-piece, the second a cone-shaped one, 
and the fourth a mouth-piece more or less specialized from the cone 
and decorated with incised lines. In the mouth-piece of each of 
these specimens the bore becomes suddenly constricted from the 
outer opening to the smaller bore of the stem. 

The bowls of the pipes from Kamloops, B. C. (figs. 5d and 6),' 
also resemble that of the Heye pipe in having the same peculiar 
outline and slight angle where the stem is met. The bowl of the 


1 Reproduced from Smith, Archeology of the Thompson River Region, op. cit., figs. 
374, 374b. 
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first of these also has the rim cut squarely across and 
a small cylindrical mouth-piece. The stem of the 
second has been broken through in the making, as in 
the bowl of the Heye pipe. 

The mouth-piece of a fragment of a pipe from 
Umatilla, Oregon (fig. 7a), is almost identical with 
that of the Heye pipe, showing the same form and 
having a perforation in the flange; but its base is 
shorter and less pronounced. The stem differs from 
that of the Heye pipe in that it is largest toward the 
bowl; and the bore of the stem instead of contracting 
suddenly from near the outer opening is smallest at the 
base and enlarges gradually toward the bowl. 

A short steatite pipe’ in the collection of Mr W. 
H. Spalding, of Ellensburg, Washington, which was 
found on Blalock island, near Umatilla, Oregon, has a 
bowl with the same gradually curving outline, rim cut 
squarely off, and gouged-out interior. This bowl has 
been broken through from the outside in process of 
manufacture. The bore of the stem is oval in section 
and is largest at the mouth-piece, which is cylindrical, 


The general type of pipe above described is regarded as belong- 


a 


Fic. 7. —Steatite pipes from northwestern America. 4. 


b 


a, Fragment, from Uma- 


tilla, Ore. (from a sketch of the original in possession of D. W. Owen of Kennewick, 


Wash. ). 


6, Fragment found under a shell-heap at Port Hammond, B. C. (Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., cat. no. 16-4115). 
the original now in possession of C. F. Newcombe, Victoria, B. C.). 


c, From a shell-heap near Sidney, B. C. (drawn from 
d, From a shell- 


heap near North Saanich, B. C. (Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., cat. no. 16-7206). 


1 Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., neg. cat. no. 44, 504 (6-5). 
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ing to the plateau region of southern British Columbia, Washington, 
and Oregon; and as many of the pipes of this region, although vary- 
ing greatly in length, have special as well as general points in com- 
mon with those of the specimen in Mr Heye’s collection, it seems 
highly probable that the latter came from the same section rather 
than from Cook’s inlet, Alaska. However, this general type of 
tubular steatite pipe reached the coast at Port Hammond and in the 
vicinity of North Saanich, British Columbia. 

A fragment of a pipe bowl (fig. 74),’ one of several from Port 
Hammond, has a flat rim, but the bowl meets the stem in a 
gradual curve. The specimen shown in fig. 7c? has a bowl of 
typical form, curving gradually into the stem, with the rim cut 
squarely across. 

The bowl of the pipe from North Saanich (fig. 7@)* flares more 
than that of any other specimen that has been observed ; otherwise it 
is of the usual shape. An angle occurs at the junction of the bowl 
and the stem. The bore of the stem is ovoid in section. 

Another pipe * of this type was found at Fulford Harbour, British 
Columbia, the most northerly point on the coast that has produced 
pipes of this sort, unless the Heye pipe actually came from Alaska. 
The bowl of the Fulford Harbour specimen is separated from the 
stem by an incised line. 

On the coast no pipes with flaring mouth-pieces are known to 
have been found. All the specimens from the coastal region are 
short and of nearly the same length. 

The Heye pipe is the longest of its kind that has ever been 
brought to the writer’s notice. In this respect it resembles most 
nearly the pipes of the interior, and differs extremely from those of 
the coast ; moreover, the material is apparently identical with that 
of which all other known specimens of this general type are made. 
Pipes of this form are not known to have been found in the vicinity 


1 Reproduced from Harlan I. Smith, She// Heaps of the Lower Fraser River, 
British Columbia, Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 1903, Iv, pt. 4, fig. 48a. 

2See Archeology of the Thompson River Region, op. cit., p. 429; Shell Heaps, 
op. cit., p. 181; the writer’s Archeology of Puget Sound, MS. 

3 Ibid. 

4See Shell-heaps, op. cit., p. 181; figured and described at length in Archeology 
of Puget Sound, MS. 
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of Cook’s inlet, or indeed from elsewhere in Alaska. Ellamar lies 
on the boundary between the Eskimo and the Athapascan areas, the 
Eskimo living to the west and the Athapascan tribes to the east. 
According to Lieutenant Emmons the nearest native village is about 
two miles from Ellamar. 

If the dealer were correctly informed and the pipe actually came 
from Ellamar, it may have been a fugitive piece, taken to the coast in 
early times for trade or as a gift. If, on the other hand, it is event- 
ually shown that the pipe is one of a type common in that locality, 
the fact will be remarkable indeed, as it is of a form now believed 
to be peculiar to the interior plateau region of Oregon, Washington, 
and southern British Columbia. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsrTory, 
New Ciry. 


NOTES ON THE PIMA OF ARIZONA 


By ALES HRDLICKA 
INTRODUCTION 


The Pima’ are a tribe of special interest to anthropologists, since 
physical examination shows them to be practically identical in type 
with the ancient cliff-dwellers of southern Utah and with many of 
the eastern Algonquian tribes. They are physically related to the 
Papago, the Yaqui, and especially to the Tarahumare, but they 
differ from every other tribe of Arizona and northern Mexico. 

The Pima are divided in two groups —those residing in the 
valley of the Rio Gila in southern Arizona, and those known as 
Lower Pima, or Pimas Bajos (Nevome), about Ures on the Rio 
Sonora and on the upper waters of the Rio Yaqui. These two 
groups hold no communication, and only a few individuals of 
each know of the existence of the other. Antonio Azul, the old 
chief of the Pima of Sacaton, on the Gila, preserves a tradition that 
the two branches once lived as a single tribal group in Sonora. 

The Arizona Pima number nearly 4,000. In the official census 
the Pima of Mexico are not enumerated separately, but they no 
doubt still number several hundred pure-bloods. Both groups have 
made considerable advance toward civilization. 

The settlements of the Arizona Pima, who alone will here be 
treated, extend along the Gila from a little west of Casa Grande 
ruin, principally on the south side of the river, to the territory of 
the Maricopa. Their principal villages, from the east westward, are 
Blackwater, Santa Ana, Sacaton, Sweetwater, and the Casa Blanca 
group. Smaller contingents live on the Salt River reservation and 
about Lehi, north of the Gila valley. A branch of the Pima, by 
some spoken of as belonging to the Papago, but claimed by the 
Pima as a part of their tribe, is popularly known as “ Quarities.”’ 


1 Visited in 1902 under the auspices of the Hyde Expedition for the American 
Museum of Natural History, and in 1905 for the Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
accompanying illustrations are from negatives made by the writer and now in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 
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These people live in a village situated two miles south of Casa 
Grande station on the Southern Pacific railroad. Their true name 
is Kwohatk, which, according to the Pima, was originally the name 
of their village. With one or two exceptions the Kwohatk children 
examined by the writer at the Sacaton school exhibited the same 
measurements and features as the Pima. 


PRESENT CONDITION 


Primarily the Pima are agriculturists, but they also eke out a 
livelihood by selling wood and in working for the whites. They say 
that formerly they hunted, and fished and gathered many clams in 
the Gila, but owing to the settlement of the adjacent country, which 
began about twenty-five years ago, and the consequent diversion of 
the water for irrigation farther up the river, most of the land and 
aquatic animals and birds, as well as the clams, have disappeared. 
Except a few of the men who prefer to wear long hair, and the old 
men who, when warm, divest themselves of all except the breech- 
cloth, the Pima now dress like their white neighbors. Many, es- 
pecially at Sacaton, are almost or wholly civilized, and a few of the 
youth are well educated; indeed, the efficient young teacher in 
charge of the Casa Blanca day-school is a full-blood Pima. The 
majority of the dwellings at Sacaton compare very favorably, both 
inside and out, with those of white people of the same rela- 
tive level. In religion many of the Pima are adherents of the 
Protestant or the Catholic faith. Nevertheless, there are still, par- 
ticularly in the group of villages about Casa Blanca, a number of 
old Indians who care little for the ways and religion of the white 
man and who preserve many traditions as well as a few old native 
observances. The old men of the Casa Blanca villages have formed 
a society of ‘“oldtimers,” and often meet to recount the deeds of 
their younger days and to repeat traditions. Here, no doubt, still 
exists a mine of information for the ethnologist. 

The Pima still preserve traces of their original form of govern- 
ment in that each of the larger villages acknowledges a chief. The 
chief at Sacaton is Antonio Azul; the one at Casa Blanca is known 
by the whites as Henry. In the family of Antonio, chieftainship 
has been hereditary, and both he and his sister Mary, a midwife in 
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the tribe, know much of the tribe’s history and traditions. The 
role of the chiefs is that of advisers, representatives, and to a cer- 
tain extent judges of the people; but in matters of importance, and 
sometimes in ordinary affairs, the chief calls an assembly of the men 
in his village, and with them the decision rests. In their dealings 
with the tribe the chiefs are recognized by the United States 
authorities. 

Of the native religion, notwithstanding early and persistent mis- 
sionary efforts, first by the Jesuits, later by the Franciscans, traces 
still remain with some of the old people. Inthe small sierra north 
of Santa Ana is a cave to which, I was assured by the Indians, some 
of the elders yet go for prayer and offering. Pottery, grain, and 
other articles are still sometimes buried with the dead. A few of 
the old men about Casa Blanca at least occasionally assume the 
role of shamans. During the long dry spell which ended in the 
spring of 1905 they resorted to the ceremony of ‘“ rain-calling,” a 
part of the preparation for which consisted in obtaining some sticks 
of kauf-ku-us, hard-wood (Sarcobatus vermiculatus), which were 
cleaned and notched on one side ; they were then rubbed along the 
notched portion with a smaller plain stick during incantations to the 
rain deities. 

The people have no knowledge or understanding of the numer- 
ous petroglyphs found in their country, but they sometimes copy in 
their basketry designs the decoration of the ancient pottery found 
in their neighborhood. The swastica, which has been adopted by 
one of the Pima of Sacaton as a brand, represents, according to 
Antonio Azul, the talons of a hawk. This figure was formerly one 
of the tribal totems and was painted on war shields. 


DWELLINGS 


The habitations of the Pima are of three kinds: (1) a hemi- 
spherical dwelling of sticks, brush, and mud, known as &: (pl. 1x, 4); 
(2) a quadrilateral, flat-roofed structure of poles, sticks, and brush, 
with a mud roof and sometimes mud-covered walls, used chiefly as 
store-houses, but occasionally as dwellings (pl. 1x, 3); (3) an adobe 
house, patterned after that of the whites (shown in the distance in 


pl. viii, 3). 
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The well-made dome-shaped dwellings, which are the favorite 
abodes of these people, are circular or oval in ground-plan, and gen- 
erally larger than similar structures built by the Papago or the 
Apache &huva. The walls consist of upright ribs, strengthened 
with three, four, or five circles of sticks fastened externally. The 
intervals between the uprights are filled with arrow-weed or brush 
and the whole is then covered externally with mud. The simple 
fireplace is in the middle of the floor, and a small hole is left in the 
top of the hut for the escape of the smoke. A small, low opening 
on one side serves as the door. This form of dwelling, which is 
still much in evidence over the western part of the Pima reservation, 
is cool and somber in the day and warm at night; but as it is defi- 
cient in ventilation, in the morning the air is always more or less 
foul. About Sacaton the hemispherical dwelling has been super- 
seded by adobe and other modern houses. Accompanying this 
dome-shaped lodge are almost always one or two well-constructed 
and well-ventilated, quadrilateral, flat-roofed store-houses, and often 
an open shed for culinary and other domestic purposes (pl. vill, 4; 
pl. 1x, 4). On the roof of the store-house is often fastened a cyl- 
indrical, roofed grain receptacle, made chiefly of straw and mud, 
adding much to the picturesqueness of the settlement. The store- 
house, which is often spacious, serves for the safe-keeping of corn, 
squashes, and other commodities, and occasionally it is used also 
as a kitchen. The dwelling, shed, and store-house form a charac- 
teristic and always more or less isolated group, and a straggling 
aggregation of these constitutes a Pima village. An object com- 
monly to be seen in front of or near a Pima dwelling is a post, 
planted in the ground, with a three-branched upper end for holding 
a large water jar. The ceilings of the flat-roofed houses, including 
the adobe dwellings, are usually made of the flat ribs of the saguaro, 
or giant cactus. 

MANUFACTURES 


Basketry. — The two chief manufactures of the Pima women are 
basketry and pottery. From stout coils of straw or grass the women 
make great jar-like basket receptacles for grain; and from a va- 
riety of splints and weeds the ordinary coiled olla-shaped baskets, 
concave plaques, and a few entirely flat pieces are fashioned. The 
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1. Old woman pounding mesquite beans. 2. Old woman carrying wood. 3. Woman grinding corn under an improvised 
shelter. 4. An old man and his daughter, with their dweiling 
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plaques (pl. vim, 1, 3) are used for grain, corn-meal, etc; the now 
rare flat, circular pieces for tortillas; while the jar-shaped and other 
baskets are made principally for sale. 

The materials used are willow (¢7-wh/) or cottonwood (a-uh-pa) 
splints, with cat-tail (#-¢-hwak) reeds for the coils. In workmanship 
and decoration the baskets range from ordinary to really artistic. 
The design, now always in black and usually in geometric figures, is 
effected by the use of catsclaw (y7z-huk). To the geometric figures 
are occasionally added grotesque representations of animals, such as 
the horse, coyote, lizard, cock, etc. The «-¢-hwak is generally split 
with the teeth, which are also employed in making the splints. In 
preparing the catsclaw the women wet the osier, split the end with 
a knife, take the point of the splint between the teeth, and then give 
repeated short pulls as the catsclaw is held in the right hand while 
the splint is being bent over the index finger of the left. 

Willow and cottonwood fibers are preserved in coils, a large 
number of which are usually bound together. The catsclaw is 
cultivated by the Pima in their melon patches, and is occasionally 
made up into great balls for preservation until needed. Formerly 
some of the plaques designed for domestic use were made water- 
tight by coating the inside with melted greasewood gum, known as 
uh-ra-pe-tek, but this is now rarely done.' The Pima women gen- 
erally deny that their basket designs have now any known symbolic 
meaning. 

Pottery. —The Pima women make earthenware jars (pl, vill, 1, 
3) and bowls in a variety of shapes and sizes for domestic purposes. 
Some of this ware is decorated chiefly in painted geometrical figures. 
A few of the jars have a capacity of three gallons. The base of the 
jars is generally convex. In recent years, especially among the more 
civilized Pima, the pottery industry has retrograded, many of the 
vessels which they now use being manufactured by the Kwohatk 
and the Papago. In one Pima dwelling the writer found a Chinese 
vessel. 

In a Papago settlement, near Sacaton, a woman was seen to 
pour into a small jar that she had just fired, while the vessel was 
still nearly red hot, a thin mixture of water and flour, and also to 


1 For a general description of Pima basketry, with illustrations, see Mason, Aborig- 
inal American Basketry, Report U. S. National Museum for 1902, Washington, 1409. 
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sprinkle the same paste over the surface. This, she said, was to 
seal the pores of the vessel, making it impervious. The Pima 
practise the same custom. For mending pots the Pima pound 
greasewood gum (uwh-rva-pe-tek) between two stones, heating the 
mass until liquefied and black, and then applying it to the joints 
that are to be united. This cement is said to be effectual for some 
time. Some of the paints used by the Pima women for decorating 
pottery are of vegetal origin (e. g., mesquite gum), which accounts 
for the poor preservation of the figures on many of their vessels. 

Weaving. — The only weaving now done by the Pima is the 
netted part of a carrying basket, or thu, which is stretched over 
four sticks, tied near one end and diverging at the other (pl. vim, 2). 
This carry-all is common to the Pima and Papago, as well as to other 
tribes of northwestern Mexico as far as the Cora in the Territory of 
Tepic. There is no native embroidery or beadwork. 

Wooden Utensils. — Of wooden utensils of native origin but three 
are now employed —a mortar and pestle, and a rude spatula with 
a small handle used for smoothing pottery (pl. vim, 1). The mor- 
tar varies in size and is usually of cottonwood. The pestle is of 
mesquite ; it ranges in length from 3 to 3% feet, and the pounding 
is done with the heavier end. The woman seen in plate vin, I, 
is using a stone pestle. 

Cradles. — The Pima use two forms of cradles. One, the rarer, 
is like that of the Apache and Maricopa, and is probably derived 
from the latter. The other consists of a swing made by suspending 
two long ropes from the roof, their ends being about 2% or 3 feet 
from the ground. About midway the ropes are separated by 
two sticks, about 18 inches long, fastened between them. A cloth 
is attached to the ropes where thus separated and allowed to form 
a sort of hammock about 15 inches deep; into this is placed an im- 
provised cushion and perhaps a small blanket. The child is placed 
in this suspended cradle, the front and back are fastened together to 
prevent the baby from slipping out, and by means of a string tied to 
one of the ropes the little one is lulled to sleep. This appliance, 
which is probably of Spanish origin, is used also by some of the 
Papago. 

Musical Instrument.—The only native musical instrument heard 
of was a sort of a compound flute, or Pan’s pipes, now very rare, 
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made of a number of reed whistles, differing in length, placed side 
by side. 
CusTOMS 

Until within recent years the Pima had many ceremonial obser-_ 
vances, songs, games, etc., but these have been largely abandoned. 

Unlike the Apache, Navaho, and some other southwestern 
tribes, these people eat fish, ducks, chickens, and indeed every- 
thing obtainable that enters into the dietary of the white man. The 
only native drink, now rarely made, is a wine manufactured from 
the juice of the saguaro, or giant cactus. 

The older women have tattooed lines on the chin, and frequently 
a single line from the external angle of each eye backward. The 
young neither tattoo nor paint. 

The hair of the women, who go bareheaded more often than 
the men, from exposure to the sun becomes superficially of a more 
or less rusty color. To overcome this blemish they dye their hair 
with the juice of the mesquite, mixing this substance, which is ob- 
tained by boiling the inspissated exudation found especially on old 
trees, with fine river mud. This paste is applied for one or two 
nights and washed off in the morning, and the treatment causes the 
hair to remain beautifully black and glossy for a long time. 

When a man dies the rafters of his house are taken down and 
neatly arranged over his grave (pl. 1x, 2), which is so dug as to be 
spacious at the base and small at the top. Some of the Pima still 
deposit with the body, as before mentioned, various domestic articles. 

The younger element in the tribe has enthusiastically adopted 
the outdoor games of the whites, particularly foot-ball. Baseball 
was also in favor until one of the players was killed by a batted ball. 
The larger villages have each a creditable foot-ball team trained 
by natives who have been educated in the higher Indian schools. 

Of native out-door games the Pima and Maricopa until recently 
played each fall a great ball-kicking game called by the Pima 
wi-ce-ta and by the Maricopa hu-nd-wak. The game is still in 
vogue among the Papago, but the Pima and Maricopa have aban- 
doned it, believing that it was not viewed with favor by the Indian 
department. The game was described as follows: Several balls 
(ron-dul) were made from wh-va-pe-tek, the gum that develops from 
a parasitic attack on the grease-wood (77-koh). Occasionally the 
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balls consisted of a core of wood covered with gum; and in ancient 
times the core was of stone, but smaller. A specimen of the latter 
sort was obtained by the writer at the Pima village of Casa Blanca. 
Each of two villages selected a runner, expert in the game, who was 
accompanied by twenty or thirty of his villagers on horseback. 
The course usually extended from one village to another, a distance 
of six to ten miles. Starting at one of the villages, each runner laid 
his ball on the ground, then picked it up upon the dorsum of the 
bare foot, and with the same motion threw it forward as far as possi- 
ble, at the same instant starting torun. When the ball was reached, 
it was again picked up with the foot and thrown, and this operation 
was repeated as rapidly as possible until the goal was reached, he 
whose ball reached the goal first winning the contest. The horse- 
men followed or accompanied the players, those of the racer in the 
lead aiming to confuse and to retard the progress of his opponent 
by causing their horses to raise as much dust as possible. Each 
party also aided their runner by telling him where his ball had 
fallen or rolled. As the course was in no way prepared for the 
contest, it often happened that a ball would roll into the brush, and 
only the watchfulness of the horsemen prevented it from becoming 
difficult to find or even entirely lost. A player was never permitted 
to touch the ball with his hands. If it fell into a hole and could 
not be recovered, or was lost and could not be found for a given 
length of time, the racer was furnished with another. It is said that 
the most expert players could cast the ball with the foot and run 
so fast to overtake it that it was necessary for the accompanying 
horsemen to keep up a constant gallop. Contestants in this game 
would falter only if the ball were lost. The winner was usually 
rewarded only by the honor that success brought to him and his 
villagers, but there was much betting on the result between the 
people of the two contesting settlements. The Papago of southern 
Arizona played this game, during one of their celebrations, as late 
as March, 1905. 

The medical practices and other particulars concerning the Pima 
will be published in a forthcoming bulletin of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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TRADITIONS OF PRECOLUMBIAN EARTHQUAKES 
AND VOLCANIC ERUPTIONS IN WESTERN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By ADOLPH F. BANDELIER 


The information contained in this paper is limited and fragmen- 
tary. Colombia, Ecuador, and Chile were necessarily included in 
the writer's documentary investigations, but as he did not visit these 
countries, what is said about themis incomplete. Nor can the sub- 
ject be treated from the standpoint of physiography, through lack of 
specific knowledge, hence the paper will be devoted to a record of the 
Indian traditions preserved from the time of the earliest Spanish 
occupancy or by modern investigators, with an attempt to determine 
in what degree they may be accepted as purely primitive lore. 

In Colombia, the most northerly country of South America on 
the Pacific coast, traditions regarding a mythical personage, or per- 
sonages, called Bochica, Nemquetheba, and Zuhé, in the Muysca 
or Chibcha idiom of Bogota, may possibly refer to violent seismic 
disturbances in precolumbian times. The Bishop of Panama, Lucas 
Fernandez Piedrahita (1), in his work published in 1688, states : 


‘¢ Of the Bochica, they refer in particular to many favors he conferred 
upon them, as to say, that through overflows of the river Funzha, in which 
the artifices of Huythaca played a part, the plain or level of Bogota had 
been flooded, and the waters so increased that the natives were compelled 
to settle on the tops of the highest mountains where they remained until 
Bochica came, and, striking a mountain range with a stick, opened an 
outlet for the waters, which forthwith left the level land, so that it became 
habitable as before, and the forces of the repressed waters in damaging 
and breaking the rocks was so great that they formed the fall of Tequen- 
dama, so famous as one of the wonders of the world.’’(2) 


In his writings (3) Fray Pedro Simon antedated Piedrahita by 
about 44 years. He agrees with him on certain points, but attrib- 
utes the overflow of the plateau of Bogota to a deity which he 
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calls Chibchachum. In treating of the origin of the cult which the 
Muysca or Chibcha offered to the rainbow, calling it Cuchauiva, or 
Chuchauiva, he states (4) : 


‘The foundation for these Indians to worship, with offerings, the 
rainbow Cuchauiva, was in this manner. They found this, their reason, 
on saying that, on account of certain deeds which they thought the God 
Chibchachum had done unto them, the Indian murmured against him, 
offending him secretly and openly. Chibchachum, angered by it, devised 
to punish them by overflowing their lands, for which purpose he created 
or brought over from other parts the two said rivers of Sopo and Tibito, 
through which the waters of the valley increased so much that the soil, as 
they say, taking no pains to absorb them, a great portion of it came to be 
flooded, as had not been the case before the two rivers entered the valley.’’ 


In this stress the Indians appealed to Bochica, sacrificing to him, 
whereupon he appeared to them on a rainbow with a golden rod in 
his hand, promising relief. ‘‘ And saying this, he thrust the rod 
toward Tequendama, cleaving the rock between which the river 
now flows ; but the rod being slender, it did not make an opening 
large enough for all the many waters that accumulate in winter, so 
that it still somewhat overflows. But after all the ground became 
free for planting and for the necessary sustenance [crops].” (5) 
Thenceforth they performed ceremonies whenever a rainbow ap- 
peared. 

Thus far Simon agrees in substance with Piedrahita, but that 
which follows was either unknown to or was overlooked by the 
latter. 


‘« Although filled with fear by what Chibchachum afterward gave them 
to understand — that many were to die when the rainbow would appear 
to them, on account of the punishment Bochica had inflicted upon him, 
[compelling him] to carry the whole earth and sustain it, whereas they 
say it previously rested on large timbers [ gvayacanes]. And this is the 
reason why now the earth trembles, which it did not before: That as it 
is heavy, when he shifts it from one shoulder to the other it moves, and 
all of it shakes.’’ (6) 


The story about Bochica’s opening the cleft of Tequendama 
would hardly deserve attention were it not for a remark by Hum- 
boldt, who visited and examined the site. He says: 
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‘« The river narrows much, close to the cataract itself, where the cleft, 
which seems to be the result of some earthquake, has only ten or twelve 
meters of width.’’ 


If we place this observation of the great man of science beside 
the story of the cause of earthquakes as related by Fray Pedro 
Simon, in which Chibchachum is converted into a modern Atlas, the 
opening of the rent at Tequendama might be fancied as a beginning 
of seismic disturbances in Colombia. But unfortunately all these 
reputed Indian tales are open to grave objection from our present 
point of view. 

In the first place, the primitiveness of these stories is not yet 
established. Simon was born 38 and Piedrahita 82 years after the 
first meeting of Europeans with the natives of Bogota. The writings 
of Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada (8) might possibly settle the ques- 
tion whether or not the Tequendama story is untainted aboriginal lore. 
The teachings of the Catholic church rapidly penetrated native 
lore, introducing not only biblical ideas, which the Indian remod- 
eled to suit their primitive notions, but even fragments of Greek 
mythology. The resemblance between the story of Atlas and that 
of Chibchachum supporting the earth and causing it to quiver is 
striking indeed. I am far from suggesting relationship, merely 
hinting at a possible infiltration into Indian lore after 1536, such as 
no doubt occurred among other and very remote Indian tribes. 

None of the general works on Spanish America in the sixteenth 
century, based on original material, mentions, so far as known, tra- 
ditions of the Chibchas, but this does not affect the possible authen- 
ticity of the tales in question. Oviedo, for instance, wrote his chap- 
ters on New Granada only a few years after the conquest, too early 
for obtaining reliable information on specific points not relating to 
military or administrative questions (9g). Afterward, it seems, the 
earliest writings on Colombia were not or could not be consulted by 
the painstaking compilers of the century of the conquest. 

It should also not be forgotten that the above Indian stories, 
even if precolumbian originally, might have been ‘‘ myths of obser- 
vation.”’ Comparison of the remarkable cleft of Tequendama with 
the effects of earthquakes experienced elsewhere may have led to an 
explanatory tale in which the seismic forces became personified. 
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Transition from Colombia to Ecuador is through Pasto, situated 
near the confines of both countries. Of one of its well-known vol- 
canoes Pedro de Cieza relates, in 1550, after having visited it in 
1539: 

‘« Farther on (south of Popayan) isa tall rangé ; on its summit isa vol- 
cano, from which sometimes much smoke arises and, in times past, accord- 


ing to what the natives say, it broke out once and threw out a great quan- 
tity of stones.’’ (10) 


This evidently refers to some eruption previous to the arrival of 
the Spaniards, for, had it occurred subsequently, Cieza would have 
recorded the fact. The term “stones”’ refers to lapilli. 

The tale of giants having landed, in precolombian time, at Punta 
Santa Elena, west of Guayaquil, has been discussed in a paper pre- 
viously published in this journal,’ and I return to the subject because 
of the report of Agustin de Zarate on the manner in which the 
story became confirmed in the eyes of the Spaniards, and for the 
reason that a somewhat different version of the tale has been ob- 
tained subsequent to its publication. 

Zarate, who was an administrative officer of high rank, went to 
Peru in 1543 (11). My translation of his statements not being 
literal, I give the original text in a note (12). He says: 


‘¢Withal, what the Indians told about these giants was not fully be- 
lieved until, in the year 1543, when the captain Juan de Olmos, a native of 
Trujillo, was lieutenant governor at Puerto Viejo, he caused excavations 
to be made in the valley, having heard of these matters. They found 
ribs and bones so large that, if the heads had not appeared at the same 
time it would not have seemed credible [i. e., that the remains were] 
of human beings. And so, after the investigations were finished and the 
marks of the thunderbolts seen in the rocks, what the Indians said was 
held to be true; and of the teeth found there, some were sent to various 
parts of Peru and found to measure, each, three fingers in width and four 
in length.’’ 


There is hardly any doubt concerning the precolumbian origin 
of the tradition, for it cannot be a distorted account of the first ap- 
pearance of Spaniards on the coast of Ecuador in 1525 (13). 


1 American Anthropologist, vol. VII, 1905, p. 253 et seq. 
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The large human-like skulls dug up were those of mastodons, as 
Prof. H. F. Osborne of the American Museum of Natural History 
has informed me, judging from the close outward resemblance of the 
skull of the elephant with that of man. Hence the statement of 
Zarate has also the merit of being the earliest mention of fossil 
remains in Ecuador thus far known. Pedro Gutierrez de Santa 
Clara was a soldier of the same sort as Cieza, that is, he not only 
observed and inquired, but recorded his observations and the results 
of his investigations very carefully. He wrote what is now being 
published in five volumes, embodying a detailed account of the civil 
wars in Peru, from 1544 to 1548, of which he was an eye-witness, 
as well as much valuable material on the manners, customs, and 
traditions of the aborigines. He appears to have been an honest 
recorder, but, like Cieza, not a critical one —a consequence of the 
times. His version of the “giant” story is too long to be given 
here, except those parts that diverge from the texts of Cieza and 
Zarate ; and even then only in a condensed or synoptic form. 

Gutierrez places the arrival of the giants in the time of the Inca 
war-chief Tupac Yupanqui, that is, in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. They arrived on the coast of Ecuador in “ barks or rafts 
of great size made of dry timber and canes, propelled by lateen sails, 
of triangular shape, and from the direction of the Moluccas or of 
the Straits of Magellan.” They at once began their depredations. 
The natives threatened them with the power of the Incas, and they 
settled peaceably, out of fear of the great might the natives repre- 
sented the Inca to have (14). For the remainder of the tale Gut- 
ierrez is fairly in agreement with his predecessors. The immoral 
customs, the wells cut into the rock, the destruction of the monsters 
by some meteoric (or volcanic?) phenomenon, are told in the same 
manner as by Zarate and Cieza. But he says also that Francisco 
Pizarro saw the gigantic bones of mastodons which were taken for 
those of human beings, and that similar ones were discovered in the 
valley of Trujillo in Peru (15). 

The approximate date of the arrival of the giants and the state- 
ment that Francisco Pizarro saw the large fossil remains throw sus- 
picion on the tales of Gutierrez. He went to Peru about 1543 
(certainly not before), and was probably misled by the statements of 
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persons who had already begun to “‘elaborate’’ the Indian tradition 
by additions and modifications. If the “ giants”’ had arrived on the 
coast during the time of Yupanqui and had some intercourse with 
the Inca as Gutierrez asserts, it would have been preserved in Inca 
lore, which is or begins to be somewhat reliable only from the time 
of Tupac Yupanqui (16) ; and as to Pizarro having seen the fossil 
remains, it must be remembered that the latter were discovered in 
1543, whereas Pizarro was killed at Lima two years before. The 
information Gutierrez purports to give is therefore of doubtful 
character. 

The authenticity of the giant tale as precolumbian Indian lore 
is beyond doubt (17), but its connection with volcanic phenomena is 
by no means certain. The “angel” descending from the skies in 
fiery garb and shooting fiery darts at the monsters would rather 
recall some meteorite of unusual size and brilliancy. It would be very 
unusual for fragments of a siderite to penetrate deeply into hard rock. 
The tradition might, therefore, though with less probability, be a dis- 
torted version of some volcanic display in the interior, but witnessed 
on the coast or having taken place on the coast itself. Of any such 
disturbance near Puerto Viejo I have as yet found no trace, unless 
the asphalt pools of Colonchen be a survival (18). Of the great vol- 
canoes in the interior of Ecuador, Tungurahua, Sangay, and the 
long extinct Chimborazo lie nearest to Cape Santa Elena, but it 
would be a matter of surprise, to say the least, if any solid material 
ejected by them had reached the foot of the coast range. Sangay, 
which is the most active at present, is somewhat more than 17,000 
feet in altitude and rises on the eastern declivity of the Andes (19). 
Tungurahua is active at intervals, and its elevation is a few hundred 
feet less than that of Sangay (20). Chimborazo is by far the tallest 
(20,500 feet) and also the nearest, lying in a direct line nearly 140 
miles from Cape San Lorenzo (21); but while the fact of its being 
an extinct volcano has been lately established (22), and ashes ejected 
by other mountains have drifted to much greater distances, incan- 
descent rock or lava is not known to have been thrown such a dis- 
tance as that from Chimborazo to Puerto Viejo. As to Tungurahua, 
it lies at least 160 miles inland, while Sangay is 200 miles from the 
coast. Unless geological investigation should reveal other evidences 
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of volcanic action than those now known, the luminous phenomenon 
connected with the extermination of the ‘‘ giants” must be attributed 
to a large meteorite in precolumbian times (23). 

Cotopaxi, the loftiest of all active volcanoes in Ecuador (19,613 
feet, according to Whymper), had a violent outbreak in 1534 (24). 
But Cieza speaks of a volcano which, the Indians informed him, had 
a formidable eruption in precolumbian times. He says: 


‘‘ There is, on the right hand of this village of Mulahalo, a volcano 
or mouth of fire which the Indians say broke out anciently and threw up 
such a great quantity of stones and ashes that as far as the cataclysm ex- 
tended it destroyed a great portion of the villages.’’ (25) 


Cotopaxi lies near Mulahalo, on Cieza’s left as he traveled 
from Quito. On the right rises the peak of Illiniza, and the erup- 
tion might therefore have been from the latter. But Illiniza, which 
is 17,405 feet, according to Reiss and Stiibel (26), is not a volcano. 
The rock is volcanic, but no lava streams have been observed (27). 
The presumption, therefore, is that Cieza, confounding, as he did in 
another instance (28), right with left, really meant Cotopaxi. 

In a document of the sixteenth century, Chimborazo (until lately 
regarded as a bell-shaped upheaval of trachyte) is twice mentioned 
as a volcano, and the following interesting statement is added : 


‘« The Indians say the volcano of Chimborazo is the man, and the one 
of Tunguragua the woman, and that they communicate [have intercourse 
with each other], Chimborazo going to see his wife and the wife her hus- 
band, and that they hold their meetings.’’ (29) 


Of the present activity of Tungurahua there is ample proof, and 
the reported communication between the two mountains (a belief 
common to Indians inhabiting volcanic districts of Ecuador and 
Peru) alludes to eruptions of Chimborazo also, although at a 
period probably quite remote. 

Cayambe, another of the tallest Ecuadorian peaks now consid- 
ered extinct, is mentioned in 1582 as occasionally active : 


‘‘ There is, in the district of my corregimiento, a very high volcano 
and great, that always has snow on high, and sometimes light issues from 
an opening it has. It is called the volcano of Cayambe, from the village 
at its foot.’’ (30) 
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The altitude of Cayambe is given by Whymper as 19,186 feet (31). 

The Pichincha or Rucu-Pichincha, the volcano nearest to the city 
of Quito, is said by Velasco to have made its first eruption in 1540. 
“It was not known to bea volcano; the Indians themselves ig- 
nored it; that eruption must therefore be regarded as the first.” 
(32) Velasco then says it took place “when the troops of Gon- 
zalo Pizarro were still in the country.” (33) Gonzalo Pizarro, on his 
famous expedition to the cinnamon country, arrived at Quito De- 
cember I, 1540, consequently the eruption must have occurred be- 
tween that date and May, 1541 (34). In a subsequent passage 
Velasco says Gonzalo Pizarro was “at a great distance,’ and that 
the effects “were felt more where his troops were” than at 
Quito (35). 

But Velasco is not a very reliable authority. His main source 
seems to have been Gomara, who, while he never visited America, 
had at his command original documents and held intercourse with 
the most prominent explorers of the period as they returned to 
Spain. He treats of the occurrence in the following terms : 


‘* He [Gonzalo Pizarro] journeyed as far as Quixos, which is north 


of Quito [the direction toward the Atlantic, that is, east, is meant], and 
the last country [to the east] Guayanacapa ruled over. . . . Being in 
that country the earth shook terribly ; more than sixty houses fell, and the 
earth opened in many places. There were many thunderbolts and much 
lightning, so that they wondered at it. There also fell much water, 
and it thundered heavily.’’ (36) 


It therefore seems that Velasco has so misconstrued the state- 
ments of his predecessor as to place a possible volcanic eruption 
that was felt chiefly far to the east of Quito, in the immediate 
vicinity of that settlement. 

Agustin de Zarate was well acquainted with Gonzalo Pizarro and 
had much intercourse with him immediately on his return to Peru 
(37). He tells substantially the same story as Gomara (38 ). 

While these two authors, who were not eye-witnesses of events 
in Ecuador, place the seat of the cataclysm at a considerable 
distance from the Pichincha, and make no mention of volcanic 
eruptions, neither Gonzalo Pizarro himself in his letter to the King 
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dated September 3, 1542 (39), nor Fray Gaspar de Carbajal in his 
narrative of the journey of Orellana (40), nor any other of the 
eye-witnesses who were examined under oath at various times 
during the sixteenth century (41), allude to the phenomena 
described by Zarate and Gomara. Pedro de Cieza writes of tor- 
rential rains and the sudden rise of rivers without mentioning earth- 
quakes (42). The account of the first eruption of Pichincha in 
1540 seems therefore either to be due to a misunderstanding of the 
texts by Velasco or is an imaginary tale by that rather superficial 
writer. 

A document of about 1571 describes the volcanoes around 
Quito in the following words: 


‘« The said city of Quito has around it some heights that are very tall 
and round, like wheat-stacks ; some of them are covered with snow during 
the whole year and throw out smoke day and night and sometimes great 
flames of fire, especially the one in the rear of Quito toward the Vumdéos, 
three leagues from the said city [of Quito]. Ordinarily in some months 
of the year it throws up great quantities of smoke and ashes, making a 
great noise in the large caverns it has opened in the range. Sometimes 
the ashes it has emitted have covered the ground for twenty-five leagues 
around to more than a span in depth, and cloud the earth [cover the sky] 
by the thickness of the smoke and ashes that come out of the said vol- 
cano. Many times there issues so much water from it, when it breaks 
out, as to flood and burn the timber through which passes the water and 
stones coming from the volcano, which stones float on the water, giving 
out fire.’’ (43) 


The volcano three leagues from Quito and toward Yumbos can 
be no other than the Pichincha; and we gather from the document 
quoted that the mountain was in almost uninterrupted activity be- 
tween 1534 and 1571. Had the eruption of 1540 been the first 
one known of that volcano, it would surely have been mentioned 
in one or another of the numerous Spanish reports of that period. 
It is therefore probable that Pichincha was already active in pre- 
columbian time, or at least before the conquest. 

Whymper alludes to “traditionary records” of eruptions of 
Cotocachi, but fails to give details (44). 

One of the most authentic traditions respecting volcanic phe- 
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nomena in Ecuador anterior to the first appearance of Spaniards is 
apparently that mentioned by Humboldt regarding the collapse of 
the summit of the Capac-urcu, commonly called “El Altar,” in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. After eight years of decided 
activity, this peak, until then the tallest in Ecuador, collapsed, cov- 
ering vast expanses with ashes and pumice (45). This reduction in 
height must have amounted to more than 3,000 feet, since Reiss 
and Stiibel (46) have determined the present attitude to be 17,730. 
This event is vaguely alluded to by Garcilasso de la Vega. 

That author, basing his information on the writings of Father 
Blas Valera, mentions violent earthquakes and volcanic disturb- 
ances in Ecuador which, according to Indian tradition, must have 
taken place between 1520 and 1530. ‘Besides this,” he writes, 
“there occurred great earthquakes and quiverings of the soil, and 
although Peru is visited by these cataclysms, it was noticed that the 
earthquakes were more violent than the ordinary ones, and many 
high peaks crumbled.” (47) 

We have, therefore, if not always positive evidence, at least sig- 
nificant indications of the precolumbian activity of the Ecuadorian 
volcanoes of Chimborazo, Cotocachi, Pichincha, Cotopaxi, Capac- 
urcu, Tungurahua, and Cayambe. Concerning Sangay we have no 
data, although it is not probable that its eruptions began at a recent 
period. Of Antisana a violent eruption is mentioned as having 
taken place about 1620 (48), while Gomara called it a “ volcano” 
in 1553 (49)- 

It therefore seems that volcanic activity in Ecuador was stronger 
and eruptions more frequent in precolumbian times and in the six- 
teenth century than afterward, or at least since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The really active volcanoes in Ecuador at present are Coto- 
paxi, Tungurahua, and Sangay. The decrease in activity appears 
also to have taken place chiefly in the north and west (50) —all 
provided, of course, that the Indian lore on which the inferences 
are based is reliable. I am fully aware of the weak points in In- 
dian traditionary information and of the obstacles to the establish- 
ment of its authenticity and originality (51). 

In regard to Peru it must be premised that, at the present time, 
there is but one active volcano, the Ubimas, in the department of 
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Arequipa, in extreme southern Peru (52). Misti, near the city of 
Arequipa, has fumaroles, and once or twice nearly every year a faint 
column of smoke rises above the crater. The frightful eruption 
of Omate, a neighbor of the Ubinas, in 1600, is the only volcanic 
disturbance of magnitude that has taken place in Peru since the 
conquest (53). 

But so much cannot be said of earthquakes, the frequency and 
violence of which on the Peruvian coast and in certain sections of 
the mountains are well known. Earthquakes and earthquake waves 
occurred there long before the sixteenth century, a fact conceded 
by Garcilasso (54), asserted by Oliva in regard to the vicinity of 
Lima (55), and repeated by Montesinos about Cuzco. The latter city 
is noted for earthquakes (56), and if that which Montesinos records 
concerning such upheavals in prehistoric times is based on untainted 
Indian folklore, as he claims it is, that section must have experi- 
enced at least as great devastations through seismic disturbances in 
earlier times as those that have occurred since the advent of the 
Spaniards (5'7). Indeed, it would even seem that, previous to the 
nineteenth century, earthquake shocks and tidal waves produced by 
earthquakes were more frequent and destructive than subsequently, 
but a comparison of data on their effect is not always reliable (58). 

The northern Peruvian Andes, so far as I know, show no present 
trace of volcanic activity, but there are traditions that point unmis- 
takably to eruptions in precolumbian times. 

The Descrpcion y Relacion de la Provinca de los Yauyos in 
central northern Peru, dated 1586, contains the following Indian 
tale, evidently primitive : 


‘¢ The said height of Pariacaca, which is the tallest of this range. 

. . The Indians of this province relate a pleasing fable which they hold 
to be true. They say that the Yungas, their neighbors of the valley of 
Lima, entered this province making war, and peopled a village called 
to-day Lima, which I destroyed for [the sake of ] the reduction then made, 
and that at the foot of this tall mountain of snow called Pariacaca they had 
an idol named Guadlollo, to which they at certain times of the year sacri- 
ficed children and women. And that there appeared to them where this 
tall snowy peak is, an idol called Pariacaca, and it said to the Indians 
who made this sacrifice to the idol Guallollo which they worshiped : 
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‘Do not sacrifice your wives and children ; worship me who does not ask 
for human blood, but that you offer to me blood of the sheep of the land, 
which they call //amas, with which I will be contented.’ And that they 
had replied to him: ‘If we do thus the Guallollo will kill us all.’ And 
the Pariacaca answered: ‘I will fight him and drive him off.’ So for 
three days and nights the Pariacaca fought the Guallollo and defeated 
him, driving him off to the Andes, which are forests of the province of 
Xauxa. The Pariacaca became the tall peak and mountain of snow which 
it is to-day, and the Guallollo another mountain of fire. And they fought 
in this way: the Pariacaca threw so much water and hail that the 
Guallollo could not stand it, so he vanquished him and drove him to 
where he is, as told. And the much water he threw at him became the 
lake that to-day is called Pariacaca, [along] which is the royal road from 
Cuzco to Los Reyes. And to-day the Indians believe this and climb to 
the highest point of this snowy mountain to offer their sacrifices to the 
Pariacaca, by another name Varo, of which they say it remained a snowy 
mountain since the said contest.’’ (59) 


This tale was also reported in 1608 by Father Francisco Davila, 
the former priest of Huarochiri (60). Pariacaca is the name of a 
well-known and very lofty peak, perpetually snow-capped, in the inte- 
rior northeast of Lima. Its altitude, like that of most summits in 
northern and central Peru, is unknown (61). The Guallollo I have 
not yet been able to locate. 

The above bears every mark of primitive Indian tradition. It 
describes a phenomenon of considerable magnitude —the rise of a 
mountain through the subsidence of another, or, perhaps, the forma- 
tion of an eruptive cone. The document alludes to the form of the 
summit of Pariacaca also : 


Pariacaca, which is a height of snow that in its highest part makes 
what appears to be a saddle, and on the slopes to the west, as well as on 
the slopes to the east, on each side, it forms a lake of water from the 
quantity of snow it melts.’’ (62) 


Whether these depressions might indicate the crumbling of an 
old crater, as in the case of Caruairazu in Ecuador (63), and the 
Altar,” is problematical. 

Information of a more positive nature is furnished by Indian 
tradition, corroborated by topographic and geologic testimony, on 
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a volcanic outbreak that took place, in precolumbian times, much 
farther south, in the department of Cuzco. About 12 miles north 
of the little town of Sicuani (the terminus of the Cuzco branch of 
the railroad from Arequipa to Bolivia) are well-preserved architec- 
tural remains of the Inca (64). At a short distance from these ruins 
toward the east terminates a well-defined lava flow that issued from 
a crater called Quimsa-pata (65). This volcano, which has shown 
no trace of activity in historic times, is indicated on Pentland’s map 
(66). We visited Rajti, as the place is usually called by Indians, 
in August, 1894. Its official name is San Pedro de Cacha. We 
saw Quimsa-pata, not from the west but from the south, distinctly 
as a cup with three prongs (67), a form common to other craters. 
There are two lava streams. One of these flowed as far as the 
Cuzco road, and is more ancient than the ruins, since they stand on 
it ; the other may be more recent than the buildings, yet there are 
terraces (avdenes in Quichua) in crags and crevices at the base of 
the flow. That both streams issued from the Quimsa-pata crater 
cannot be doubted. 

With this site there are connected traditions that were related to 
the Spaniards so soon after their arrival that it is hardly possible 
more than slight changes could have been wrought by contact. I 
have already discussed these traditions in connection with the myths 
of Viracocha and Tonapa, in Peru and Bolivia (68). These names 
may be different appellations for one and the same mythical being. 
Cieza, who visited Cacha in 1549 (69), was told of a tall white man 
who performed wonderful cures and also changed the appearance of 
the country. Hecame to Cacha, where the natives attempted to stone 
him, but ‘they saw him kneeling down, his hands raised to heaven as 
if invoking divine aid in the straits in which he found himself. The 
Indians further affirm that forthwith there appeared in the heavens 
a fire so great that they all expected to be burnt, so that, filled with 
great awe, they went to him whom they had desired to kill and 
with great clamor entreated him to free them from the peril, since 
they saw it came to them for the sin they had committed of intend- 
ing to stone him. They saw that forthwith, commanding the fire to 
stop, it went out, the rock, through the conflagration, remaining so 
burnt and eaten that it became a witness to the truth of what has 
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been written, for it is so charred and light that, even if large, it may 
be lifted with the hand.”('70) Juan de Betanzos heard the story 
several years before Cieza ('71), and his version agrees almost text- 
ually with that of the former ; still, his description of the site de- 
serves to be quoted: 


‘¢T have seen the burnt mountain and the rock of it, and the burnt 
[section] is more than a quarter of a league [long]. And the Guaca of 
this Viracocha is in front of this burnt space a stone’s throw from it, ona 
level and on the other side of a brook that runs between the burning and 
the Guaca.’’ ('72) 


When we visited the ruins there was, between them and the flow 
of lava, what we took to be a pond or pool, although it may have 
been the brook or creek mentioned by Betanzos ('73). 

Later authors have only repeated the story told by Betanzos 
and Cieza (74). The Indian Salcamayhua, at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ('75), related the tale briefly as follows : 


‘‘ The one [they] say that on a very tall height called Cachapucara 
there was or [they] had an idol in the shape of a woman, to which they 
say that Tunapa took great aversion to the said idol, and afterward set 
fire to it, and the said height burnt with the said idol, bursting and melt- 
ing the said mountain like wax, [so] that to this day there are marks of 
that fearful and unheard-of wonder.’’ (76) 


In view of the testimony offered by the site and of the early date 
at which the tradition was told the Spaniards, it appears authentic 
and primitive; yet it might be that the sight of the flows of lava, so 
prominent at Cacha, resulted in a myth of explanation. We might 
suspect the tale to be not a recollection but an “ observation 
myth,” and hence the eruption to have occurred long before the 
memory of man. At any rate it remains established that a volcanic 
outburst took place near Sicuani, in southern Peru, during pre- 
columbian times ('77). 

An official report on the province of Collaguas, now part of 
the department of Arequipa, in southern Peru, written in 1586, 
states : 


‘« There are in it two kinds of people, distinct in dress and language. 
The ones call themselves Co//aguas, a name which comes to them from 
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ancient times. According to notice transmitted from father to son, they 
hold that they originate from a Guaca or place of worship of ancient date, 
which is in the province of Ve/i//, that confines with this, and it is a 
mountain covered with snow after the manner of a volcano, different from 
the other mountains thereabout, and they call it Co//aguata. They say 
that from this height, or from the inside of it, there issued many people 
and descended to this province and valley, which is this river along which 
they are settled, and they defeated those who were natives and drove 
them off by force, while they remained and, since this volcano from 
which they claim to proceed is named Collaguata, they call themselves 
Collaguas. The name itself does not signify anything, but is derived and 
originates from the said volcano of Collaguata, which anciently was wor- 
shipped by them.’’ (78) 


The mountain alluded to is the Solimana, which, while no erup- 
tion of it is known within historical times, has been regarded as a 
possibly extinct or at least slumbering volcano ('79); hence the 
Indian story is supported by physiographic evidences, so far as in- 
terpretation of it in the sense of precolumbian eruptions go. 

In the southern provinces of Peru there are other lofty and ap- 
parently isolated peaks bearing the type either of trachytic upheavals 
or of eruptive cones. The loftiest of these, and, so far as known, 


the highest mountain in the western hemisphere, is the Koropuna, 
north of Arequipa (80). According to Cieza there was a shrine on 
its upper slopes, where the Indians constantly made sacrifices and 
performed many ceremonies. ‘‘ There were always people there from 


many parts, and the demon spoke there more freely than at the 
oracles [shrines] aforesaid, for he continuously gave replies, not 
only occasionally as at the others. And even now, through some 
secret of God, it is said that fiends go about there visibly.” (81) 
Antonio Raimondi, a native of Italy and a distinguished naturalist 
and scientific explorer of Peru, repeatedly classed both Koropuna 
and Misti —the magnificent peak overlooking the city of Arequipa 
—among the volcanoes (82). Misti, however, is not extinct, as 
Raimondi assumed; it is only dormant; but there appears to be 
no reliable testimony in regard to eruptions after Arequipa was 
established at its base in 1540 (83). Of precolumbian activity of 
Misti there are some documentary and traditional indications. An 
official report of 1649 states: 
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«¢ Arequipa is situated on the slopes of one of these volcanoes of such 
incomparable greatness and height that it overlooks the whole cordillera, 
and can be seen from so far out at sea as to be very useful to navigators 
of these coasts. It has in its summit a wide, awful, and exceedingly deep 
mouth. Nothing is written about it having broken out, but the tongues, 
which were much anterior to the pens, affirm from tradition that it burst 
forth terrifically at some period very distant from ours.’’ (84) 


It is not inappropriate to state here that the lava of Misti is 
augitic. While Cieza was in Peru, about the year 1550, an erup- 
tion of Misti was feared (85). 

The history of the Jesuit college of Arequipa, dated 1600, 
which contains the most circumstantial narrative of the awful erup- 
tion of Omate in that year (86), says of Misti: ‘‘ Fame has it that 
this volcano in times past vomited fire and pumice stone and finally 
water.” (87) While Omate was in full eruption, it was said, Indian 
sorcerers consulted about the cataclysm and learned that Omate 
had spoken to Misti, proposing they should combine to destroy the 
Spaniards, but Misti declined on the ground that it was now a 
Christian, having been named (the volcano of) Saint Francis (88). 
Since it does not seem that there has been any postcolumbian 
eruption of Misti, its activity apparently ceased in precolumbian 
times, the faint traces already mentioned excepted. 

Omate (the outburst of which may be classed with that of the 
Conseguina in 1835, of Krakatoa in Java, in 1883, and of the re- 
cent explosion of Mont Pélée on the island of Martinique) does not 
seem to have been in eruption, at least within historic times, either 
before or after its great outburst in January, 1600. That catastrophe 
came suddenly and unexpectedly. So little did the villagers dream 
of the nature of the mountain that, since the occupancy of the 
country by Spaniards, they cultivated grapes and other fruits about 
the volcano (89). Therefore if Omate was active before 1600, it 
must have been prior to European colonization. 

The Indian Salcamayhua has preserved the following fragments 
of lore which may relate to volcanic phenomena in the fifteenth 
century, in southwestern as well as in southeastern Peru. At the 
time of the Inca war-chief Yupanqui (possibly the same as Tupac 
Yupanqui) — 
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‘¢ They say that news came how a miracle had happened at Cuzco, 
how a yauirca or amaro [large snake] had come forth from the height 
of Pachatusan —a very ugly beast, half a league long and big, two and 
one-half fathoms in breadth, and with ears and teeth and beard. And 
[it] comes by Yuncaypampa and Sinca, and thence enters the lagoon of 
Quibipay ; thereupon there come out of Asoncata two sacacas of fire and 
pass [over] to Potina of Arequipa, and another [one] comes from lower 
down than Guamanca, which is three or four very tall heights covered 
with snow, the which [it is said, or they say] were animals with wings 
and ears and tails and four feet, and on the shoulders many spines like of 
fish, and from afar [they] say that it appeared to them all fire.’’ (90) 


Analyzing this rather incoherent statement, it reduces itself to 
the following: The two sacacas (an Aymara, not a Quichua word, 
QI), aflame, are represented as going from the zevada of Ausan- 
gate, east of Cuzco, to southeastward of Arequipa. Another fiery 
object is said to have come from Huamanca (Guamanga), or 
Ayacucho, between Lima and Cuzco, in the mountains ; hence the 
presumption is that several eruptions occurred almost simultane- 
ously in central and southern Peru during the course of the fifteenth 
century. The simultaneous appearance of several comets (which 
the description of Salcamayhua might also recall) is not easily con- 
ceivable, and it seems more probable that the fiery serpents, etc., 
indicate streams of lava. Later on a famous fetish is mentioned 
(in the northern sections of the present department of Arequipa) as 
vomiting fire, which might be another allusion to some volcanic 
outbreak (92). 

Cuzco and its vicinity are noted for frequent and violent earth- 
quakes. If the work of Fernando de Montesinos were reliable, we 
would find in it several references to precolumbian earthquakes of 
considerable magnitude. This author, pretending to derive his in- 
formation from reliable Indian tradition, writes of a century of disas- 
trous seismic commotions, beginning with the first cycle of our era 
and extending into the second (93). Subsequently he refers to 
eruptions and earthquakes in Ecuador (94). But Montesinos is a 
very suspicious source, and all that can be safely admitted from his 
assertion is that seismic phenomena were as active at Cuzco in early 
times as they are to-day. The Bolivian Andes, generally called 
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the “ Royal Cordillera,” has no trace of eruptive rocks (95); and I 
have not been able to obtain any Indian lore that even remotely 
might be construed as hinting at precolumbian volcanic disturb- 
ances in that great eastern chain. But the lore of the Aymara is 
yet imperfectly known. The coast range, which in a few of its 
peaks, like the Sarjama, or Sajama, is taller than the other, has 
dormant if not extinct volcanoes. Such is the one mentioned, which 
is said to rise more than 22,000 feet, the Huallat-iri, and perhaps 
the Parina-kota (96). The form of the “ Tetillas’’ near Sajama also 
recalls eruptive cones. Farther south there are active volcanoes 
close to the Bolivian frontier, within Chilean territory (97). It 
might be that the tales recorded by Cieza about the coming of 
“Viracocha”’ from the south, with ‘such great power that of 
heights he made plains and of the plains great mountains” (98), 
are an allusion to volcanic phenomena in precolumbian times 
among the elevated peaks of the Bolivian coast range. If Savjama 
is the true name of what now is generally called Sajama, it would 
mean ‘he (or one) who starts or rises” (QQ), in which event it is 
either in allusion to the shape of the mountain, which rises toa 
great height as a steep, isolated pyramid, or, perhaps, a dim recol- 
lection of ancient upheavals. 

With the exception of its southwestern portion, which borders 
on Chile, Bolivia has been visited but little by earthquakes within 
historic times. Of these visitations that of 1582 worked consider- 
able damage (100), and that of May, 1896, was also of considerable 
violence (101). Of precolumbian seismic catastrophes I have not, 
as yet, found any allusion aside from what the Viracocha tale 
above mentioned might indicate. The puna about La Paz is tra- 
versed by trachytic dykes and zones and covered in spots with a 
thin volcanic layer (102). That which has been said about an erup- 
tion of the mountain called Tuanani, near Kamata, in the province 
of Mufiecas in the eastern province of La Paz, has subsequently been 
disproved. That peak, although smaller in mass, resembles the 
“ Altar’’ in Ecuador ; and it may have been a volcano, shattered by 
an explosion in times long past (103). 

I may be permitted to allude here to a similarity in the distri- 
bution of volcanoes in the northern and southern parts of the Amer- 
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ican continent. In each hemisphere there are found two main 
groups —a northern and a southern. Thus there is in North 
America an accumulation of craters in Oregon, Washington, Alaska, 
and California, near the Pacific coast (104), and another, more nu- 
merous cluster, beginning in Mexico and extending almost as far 
south as Panama. East of these two groups North America has no 
volcanoes ; and they appear in greatest number where the mainland 
narrows. 

In South America the region east of the Andes is free from 
eruptive peaks; they hug the Pacific coast. There is a north- 
western group, embracing the volcanoes of Colombia and Ecuador, 
and an extreme southern one, beginning in southwestern Peru and 
extending to the southern extremity of the continent in Chile. The 
former contains a relatively small number, the latter a much greater 
one, Chile alone claiming at least forty. How many of these are 
active at present or were active in the early part of the sixteenth 
century is not yet ascertained, as there is practically no available 
material on the subject of precolumbian eruptions of Chilean 
volcanoes. 

The historian Alonzo de Gongora Marmolejo, in his work fin- 
ished in 1575, states: ‘There are also throughout the Cordillera 
many volcanoes that commonly [ordinarily] emit fire, and more in 
winter than in summer.” (105) ' 

Alonso de Ovalle, in 1646, mentioned sixteen volcanoes “ that 
have broken out at different times, and caused effects of no less 
wonder than stupefaction, as well as fright in all the land.” (106) 
Felipe Gomez de Vidaurre, in 1748, spoke of fourteen volcanoes 
and alluded to that of Peteroa (about lat. 35° 50’ S., in the 
department of Curico) as “this ancient volcano.” (107) 

Alonzo de Ercilla, the poet historian of Chile (whither he went 
in 1554, fourteen years after the conqueror Valdivia), states that 
earthquakes were of frequent occurrence at this time and describes 
the volcano of Villarica as constantly active. (108) 

Beyond a probability of precolumbian eruptions in Chile, espec- 
ially of the peaks of Peteroa and Villarica, the above indications do 


not apply. 
Cosme Bueno, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
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asserted that the Indians of the district of Concepcion worshiped 
volcanoes, but the statement is not sufficiently clear to establish 
this as the survival of an ancient custom. (109) 

Vidaurre relates the following tradition current among Chilean 
aborigines during his time : 


«« Among the fables which these Indians tell, some knowledge of the 
universal deluge is disclosed, as clearly shown by the following practice 
during the great earthquakes. When one of these occurs, all run at once 
to the mountains called by them /enfen, that is, to such as have three 
points [end in three summits]. To these [tops] they carry food for 
many days, and wooden platters on their heads. They say that in ancient 
times there came a great deluge which inundated the whole land except 
the ¢entenes, for a certain virtue [faculty] they have of floating on the 
waters. For this reason they [the Indians] seek to escape, fearing lest 
the sea, after such a violent movement of the land, should turn again to 
drown it; also that they carry these wooden platters on their heads 
because it might happen that the waters should rise so high that the 
tentenes would strike the sun and their heads be burned if they did not 
use that precaution. ’’ (110) 


Subsequent authors, including the well-known Jesuit historian 
Molina, have copied this statement of Vidaurre with slight varia- 
tions (111). The tale, if primitive, implies seismic disturbances in 
Chile during periods of comparatively remote antiquity. 


Should the folklore herein contained be authentic and pre- 
columbian, as some parts of it undoubtedly are, we might infer that 
volcanic activity in western South America was greater at certain 
times previous to the Spanish conquest than it is now. Thus the 
active volcanoes in Ecuador are reduced to three or four, whereas 
there are unmistakable evidences of a number of others having been 
in eruption long before, but have become either extinct or are tem- 
porarily slumbering. Between Ecuador and southern Peru volcanic 
activity ceased before the advent of the Spaniards. In regard to 
earthquakes the testimony is more indefinite, although it would seem 
that there also has been a gradual decrease in frequency as well as in 
violence. This can be inferred, not from data anterior to the six- 
teenth century, but from a comparison of the numbers of unusually 
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strong seismic phenomena in the sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. Since the data concerning these dis- 
turbances do not pertain to the domain of Indian tradition and folk- 
lore, they are not appropriate to this paper. 


NOTES 


1, Piedrahita was a native of what now is Colombia, but was New 
Granada in his time. According to Joaquin Acosta (Compendio his- 
torico del Descubrimiento y Colonizacion de la Nueva Granada en el 
Siglo décimo sexto, 1848, p. 385 et seq.) he was born at Bogota in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century — ‘‘ fué hijo legitimo de Domingo 
Hernandez de Soto Piedrahita y de Catalina Collantes, y bautizado en la 
parroquia de las Nieves.’’ He became Bishop of Santa Marta in 1669 
(p. 386), Bishop of Panama in 1676, and died at Panama in 1688 (p. 
387). His age at the time of his death being given as seventy, he must 
have been born in 1618. The title of his book is Historia general de las 
Conquistas del Nvevo Reyno de Granada (Antwerp, 1688). The names, 
or titles, of Bochica are from that work (lib. 1, cap. 111, p. 17). Nemte- 
requeteva is considered also by Fray Pedro Simon as distinct from Bochica. 
Ternaux-Compans, Zssai sur [ancien Cundinamarca, p. 8. 

2. Piedrahita, Astoria general (lib. 1, cap. m1, p. 18). The esti- 
mate of the dimensions of the cataract given by Piedrahita is more than 
liberal. Humboldt, Vues des Cordilléres et Monuments des peuples indi- 


génes de I’ Amérique (1816, vol. 1, p. 92), states: ‘‘ La riviére se rétrécit 


beaucoup prés de la cascade méme, oti la crévasse, qui parait formée par un 
tremblement de terre, n’a que dix 4 douze métres d’ouverture. A ]’époque 
des grandes sécheresses, le volume d’eau qui, en deux bonds, se précipite 
a une profondeur de cent soixante-quinze métres, présente encore un profil 
de quatre-vingt-dix métres carrés. 

3. According to Joaquin Acosta (Compendio, p. 380), Simon was 
born at La Parrillain 1574. ‘The date and place of his death are unknown 
to me. 

4. Noticias historiales de las Conguistas de Tierra firme (MS. in the 
Lenox branch of the New York Public Library), pt. 11, noticia quarta, 
cap. IV, fol. 260, has Chuchauiva ; fol. 265, Cuchauiva. 

5. Ibid. (pt. 11, noticia iv, fol. 265): ‘‘El fundam’ q® huvo para 
adorar estos Yndios con ofrecim’* el arco del cielo Cuchauiva aunq°® 
embuelto en fabulas fue de esta manera. . .Fundan sobre esto su razon 
diciendo q® por ciertas cosas qe havia usada con ellos al parecer en su 
agravio el Dios Chibchachum, le murmuraban los Yndios y le ofendian en 
secreto y en publico: con q® indignado Chibchachum traté de castigarlos 
anegandoles sus tierras, para lo cual cridé 6 trajo de otras partes los dos rios 
dichos de Sopo y Tibito, con que crecieron tanto las aguas del valle, q° 
no dandose manos como dicen la tierra del valle 4 consumirlas se venia a 
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anegar gran parte de ella, lo q° no hacia antes que entraran:en el valle los 
dos rios, porq® el agua de los demas se consumia en las labores y semen- 
teras sin tener necesidad de desagiie.’’ ‘To their entreaties Bochica, 
standing on a rainbow and holding his golden rod, responded: ‘‘ Y dici- 
endo arrojo la vara de oro hacia Tequendama, y abrié aquellas pefias por 
donde aora pasa el rio: pero come era la vara delgada no hizo tanta aver- 
tura como era menester para las muchas aguas q° se juntan los inviernos y 
asi todavia rebalsa, pero al fin quedo la tierra libre para poder sembrar y 
tener el sustento.’’ 

6. Ibid. Guayacanes are logs of the guayaco tree (Guayacum 
officinale) . 

7. Vues des Cordilléres et Monuments tndigénes,1, p. 92. 

8. For quite a while the writings of Quesada were believed to have 
been lost. Joaquin Acosta ( Compendio, p. 373) says about the conqueror 
of New Granada: ‘‘ Ya de edad de cerca de setenta afios, se resolvié a 
escribir su compendio histérico 6 ratos de Suesca (que parece que la obra 
tenia uno y otro titulo) pero desgraciadamente no se consideré digna de 
imprimirse aunque se remitid 4 Espafia, lo que junto con los pasajes que el 
Padre Zamora y el obispo Piedrahita nos han conservado de este trabajo, 
inclinan 4 hacer un juicio no muy favorable de la obra escrita por antiguos 
recuerdos, algunos de los cuales son evidentemente inexactos. Este man- 
uscrito se ha perdidio, y tambien la coleccion de sermones que por aquel 
tiempo compuso el mismo mariscal con destino a ser predicados en las fes- 
tividades de Nuestra Sefiora.’’ Piedrahita (Astoria general, pp. 17, 22, 
23) refers to Quesada in regard to ceremonials, so that it might be that 
details concerning Bochica were taken from the writings of the conqueror. 
He refers to a book written by Quesada which he consulted in manuscript 
(lib. 1, cap. 9, 10). Of this work he states: ‘‘ No fue tan mal afortu- 
nada esta inclinacion, que no se alentasse con otro acaso con que me en- 
contré en vna de las librerias de la Corte con el Compendio historial de 
las conquistas del Nuevo Reyno, que hizo, escrivid, y remitié 4 Espafia el 
Adelantado Goncalo Ximenez de Quesada; pero con tan mala estrella, 
que por mas de ochenta afios avia passado por los vltrages de manuscrito 
entre el concurso de muchos libros impressos.’’ According to Acosta 
( Compendio, p. 391) the Dominican Fray Alonso de Zamora also con- 
sulted, for his Historia de la Provincia de San Antonio del Nuevo Reino 
de Granada, del orden de Predicadores (Barcelona, 1701), ‘‘ El Compen- 
dio historial del Adelantado Quesada firmado de su nombre.’’ Since the 
days of Acosta much bibliographic work has been done in Spain, and to the 
late Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, among others, we owe very valua- 
ble discoveries. It is now ascertained that Quesada wrote at least two 
works, one of which was printed. The earlier one is the Zpitome del 
Nuevo Reino de Granada, written in 1539 and still in manuscript in the 
National Historical Archives of Spain. The other obtained the imprim- 
atur in 1568 and bears the title Zres Ratos de Suesca. Of the former 
Espada (Relaciones geograficas de Indias, vol. 1, p. xliv), says: ‘* Donde 
el insigne granadino y autor de los Tres Ratos de Suesca resume discre- 
tamente los hechos principales de su conquista y lo mas notable del pais y 
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de las gentes que descubrid.’’ Of the Razos de Suesca he states (p. xliv): 
‘Libro que muy pocos han lograda ver.’’ Since both Piedrahita and 
Zamora claim to have consulted the Compendio historial in manuscript, it 
might seem that they mean by it the Z/itome, in which event it is not 
unlikely that the legends, etc., recorded by them are authentic or at least 
but little tainted by contact. Should they, however, have reference to 
manuscript copies of the Ravtos de Suesca, then the strictures on their 
source by Acosta may to a certain extent be well founded and the tradi- 
tions a subject for caution. 

9g. Historia natural y general de Indias (ed. 1852, vol. 11, and 1 of 
pt. 11, lib. xv, pp. 357-413). He gives the full text of the report on 
the conquest of New Granada, in 1539, by Juan de San Martin and An- 
tonio de Lebrixa. But he also states that at least part of his information 
was obtained from Quesada himself (p. 410): ‘‘ En el qual se dara fin a 
la relacion que yo ove del licenciado Goncalo Ximenez de Quesada.’’ 
The silence of Oviedo about Chibcha traditions is therefore somewhat 
strange. 

10, Primera parte de la Cronica del Peru (in vol. 11 of Vedia, /7s- 
toriadores primitivos de Indias, p. 386): ‘* Mas adelante esta una sierra 
alta, en su cumbre hay un volcan, del cual algunas veces sale cantidad de 
humo, y en los tiempos pasados (segun dicen los naturales) revento una 
vez y echo de si muy gran cantidad de piedras. Queda este volcan para 
llegar a la villa de Pasto, yendo de Popayan como vamos, a la mano 
derecha.’’ 

11. See American Anthropologist, n. S., VU, 1905, pp. 261, 262, and 
note 31. ‘This eruption must have taken place prior to 1539. 

12. Historia del Descubrimiento y Conquista de la Provincia del Pert, 
y de las guerras y cosas seRaladas en elli (Vedia, Hist. primitivos, i, p. 
465): ‘*¥ con todo esto, nunca se dio er.tero crédito a lo que los indios 
decian cerca destos gigantes, hasta que siendo teniente de gobernador en 
Puerto Viejo el capitan Juan de Olmos, natural de Trujillo, en el afio de 
543, y oyendo estas cosas, hizo cavar en aquel valle, donde hallaron tan 
grandes costillas y otros huesos, que si no parescieran juntas las cabezas, 
no era creible ser de personas humanas, y asi, hecha la averiguacion y 
vistas las sefiales de los rayos en las pefias, se tuvo por cierto lo que los 
indios decian, y se enviaron 4 diversas partes del Pert algunos dientes de 
los que alli se hallaron, que tenia cada uno tres dedos de ancho y cuatro 
de largo.’’ Among the earlier references to these large Ecuadorian fossil 
remains is that of 1605 in the Descripcion de la Gobernacion de Guayaquil 
(Documentos inéditos de Indias, vol. 1X, p. 273): ‘‘Colonchillo esta 
poblado en el puerto de la punta de Santa Elena, veinte y cinco leguas 
de Guayaquil y siete de Colonche, que es de donde se proveen de las 
cosas que les faltan: la tierra es estéril y sin aguas; beben de pocos, 
especialmente de unos qué llaman de los Gigantes, que segun relacion de 
los indios viejos, los hubo en aquella tierra, no nacidos en ella, sino veni- 
dos de otras partes. Desctbrense muchos huesos de estrafia grandeza, 
especialmente se hallan conservados en los mineros de alquitran, de que 
hay pocos.’’ It seems therefore that the tale is authentic as a primitive 
local Indian tradition. 
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13. Zarate, Historia del Descubrimiento (p. 465): ‘‘ Vieron los 
espafioles en Puerto Viejo dos figuras de bulto destos gigantes, una de 
hombre y otra de muger.’’ It should not be lost sight of that the 
‘‘giants’’ had no women with them. It might also be asked whether 
the stone ‘‘ seats,’’ or benches, of which there are several in various mu- 
seums, representing usually a human figure on all fours, bearing on the 
back a seat of some form, are perhaps related to the ‘‘ bulto destos gi- 
gantes’’ alluded to by Zarate. These seats come from the same region. 
The earliest notice the Indians had of the appearance of the Spaniards was 
a short time before the death of Huayna Capac, or about 1528. The 
manner in which the whites were then described was, that they were quite 
natural beings, except for the beards, which appeared strange. The In- 
dians from the mountains had even a very poor opinion of the physical 
qualities of the Spaniards until the affair at Caxamarca convinced them of 
the contrary. 

14. Historia de las Guerras civiles del Pert (vol. i, cap. LXVI, p. 
566). I copy only that part which relates to the supposed negotiations 
with the chief, Tupac Yupanqui (p. 567): ‘‘ Temieron con gran temor, 
por lo qual luego a la hora auissaron dello por la posta a Topa Ynga Yu- 
panqui, que a la sazon estaua en la cibdad del Cuzco... El Ynga 
Topa Ynga Yupangue, por sustentar su reputacion y conservar en paz a 
sus vasallos, embio al curaca del valle de Chimo y al Gouernador Ynga 
que tenia en el pueblo de Piura, que eran grandes sefiores, con otros mu- 
chos yndios principales, por embajadores para que considerando que 
gentes eran, hablassen con ellos y tratassen de paz si la querian tener con 
el, y sino que el les daria tanta guerra quanta ellos verian, de que les 
pesasse.’’ A certain number of these giants accepted the proposals and 
settled ; others began to ravage the country, but they also finally sub- 
mitted. There is no foundation for these stories in Inca traditions, and 
the tales about ‘Tupac Yupanqui are from the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Gutierrez has either elaborated the giant tale or has been mis- 
informed. 

15. Historia de las guerras civiles del Pertti (WM, p. §73): Despues, 
andando el tiempo, llego el marques Picgarro al pueblo de Chimo, en 
donde hallo otros huessos y calaueras de gran disformidad y vnas muelas 
de tres dedos de gordor y de cinco dedos de largor y tenian un verdugo 
negro por de fuera.’’ Cobo (Historia del Nuevo Mundo, vol. 1, p. 
110) mentions the discovery of large fossil bones near Truxillo also, but 
says it occurred subsequent to 1543: ‘‘ Otros muchos huesos de la misma 
proporcion se han descubierto despues acd en otras partes de aquella 
misma provincia y de la de Trujillo.’’ ‘This indicates that the latter finds 
were made posterior to the year mentioned by Zarate. 

16. In this all the older sources agree. That which is anterior varies 
so much between author and author that suspicion naturally arises as to 
its authenticity. The time of Tupac Yupanqui is determined by his suc- 
cessors, of which there were two — Huayna Capac and Huascar. Atau- 
huallpa was an intruder from Quito, and he lived at the same time as 
Huascar. Hence from 1532, or 1533, the year in which both Atauhuallpa 
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and Huascar were killed, we are obliged to go back two generations, 
or about sixty years, to the time of Tupac Yupanqui. The arrival of the 
‘¢ giants’’ would have taken place about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is hardly probable that, from a time so near to that of the dis- 
covery of Peru, no tales should have survived of an event as portentous as 
that of the coming of giants from parts unknown. It should not be over- 
looked, also, that Tupac Yupanqui is credited by Pedro de Sarmiento 
Gamboa, an author whose work has not yet been published, with an imag- 
inary expedition to the islands of ‘‘ Ahuachumbi’’ and ‘* Ninachumbi,’’ 
supposed to have existed in the Pacific ocean, not far from the Peruvian 
coast, at about the time the ‘‘giants’’ would have appeared near Puerto 
Viejo. I gather my information on the statements of Sarmiento about the 
islands mentioned from the preface to the Zres Relaciones de Antigue- 
dades Peruanas, Madrid, 1879 (p. xxiv), by Marcos Jiménez de la Espada. 
He quotes Sarmiento: ‘*‘ No quisieron tomar la primera tierra que yo 
desubri 200 y tantas leguas de Lima en 14°, que son las islas llamadas 
Ahuachumbi y Ninachumbi, 4 donde fué Topa Ynga Yupanqui, como en 
la Historia de los Ingas del Pertti vera V. M. . . .”’ See also Wilhelm 
Meyer, Die in der Goettinger Bibliothek erhaltene Geschichte des Inka- 
reiches von Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa (1893, I, p. 9, et seq. ). 

17. It is not easily conceivable that such an elaborate story could 
have been invented by Indians within ten years of the arrival of Pizarro. 
The tale might be a ‘‘ myth of observation’’ based on the sight of the 
large fossil remains. 

18. Descripcion de la Gobernacion de Guayaquil (p. 273). See 
Note 12. 

19. Whymper ( Zravels amongst the Great Andes of the Equator, 
1892, p. 73, note 2) quotes Reiss and Stiibel for the figures, which are 
17,464 feet. The Sangay is the most southerly of the Ecuadorian 
volcanoes. 

20. Whymper (op. cit., p. 343) gives 16,690 feet, after Reiss and 
Stiibel. 

21. Reiss and Stiibel make it 115 feet lower. 

22. Ancient lava streams on Chimborazo are mentioned by Whymper, 
op. cit., p. 64 et seq. 

23. So far as I know, there is no allusion in Indian tradition to 
meteorite falls in western South America in precolumbian times, except 
the luminous display connected with the tale of the giants, provided this 
should eventually be established to have been a meteor. 

24. Espada places the eruption in 1533, but it is certain it took 
place in the year following, while Pedro de Alvarado was marching on 
Quito from the coast. Cieza (Primera Parte de la Cronica, cap. XU, 
P- 393) states: ‘‘ Y parece ser cierto lo que cuentan estos indios deste 
volcan, porque al tiempo que el adelantado don Pedro de Alvarado, 
gobernador que fué de la provincia de Guatimala, entré en el Pert con 
su armada, viniendo 4 salir 4 estas provincias de Quito, les parecié que 
llovid ceniza algunos dias, y asi lo afirman los espafioles que venian con 
él. Y era que debid de reventar alguna boca de fuego destas, de las 
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cuales hay muchas en aquellas sierras, por los grandes mineros que debe 
de haber de piedra zufre.’’ Cieza does not identify the volcano with 
Cotopaxi or any other, although from the line of march of Alvarado it is 
more than likely it was the former mountain. Espada (Relaciones Geo- 
grajficas, 1, p. 26, note 2) admits it. The document commented on by him 
is the report of the Licentiate Salazar de Villasante, Re/acion general de las 
Poblaciones esparolas del Pert, written about 1568, in which it is stated 
(p. 26): ** Como hizo otro volcan que reventdé once leguas de alli, entre 
El] Atacunga y Mulahal6é, pueblos de Indios, el tiempo que entraron 
espafioles en aquella provincia, y anegé seis 6 siete pueblos de indios y 
echo tanto piedra pomez, que esta mas de dos leguas los campos llenos 
della, tan grandes como ruedas de molino.’’ Since Benalcazar, who was 
the first Spanish leader to reach Quito, left Piura in October, 1533, his 
arrival at Quito could hardly have taken place before the year 1534. 
Velasco (Histoire de Quito, French transl. by Ternaux-Compans, vol. 1, 
p. 29) affirms the eruption was of Cotopaxi: ‘‘C’ était le volcan de Coto- 
paxi qui faisait sa seconde éruption ; j’ai déja dit plus haut que la premiére 
avait eu lieu la veille du jour ot Atahualpa fut fait prisonnier.’’ This 
would allude to an outbreak in July, 1532, but Velasco is a doubtful source 
in many Cases. 

25. Primera Parte, p. 393- 

26. Whymper, Zravels, p. 343. 

27. On his ascent of Illiniza, Whymper (p. 131) met volcanic sand 
at an altitude of 15,000 feet. Villasante (Re/acion general, p. 18) calls 
the Liniza (Illiniza) a ‘‘ volcan,’’ but adds, from the sayings of an In- 
dian: ‘‘ A do se dice que en la cumbre esta un ofrecimiento de indios a 
sus idolos, de mucho oro y plata, de mas de un millon, que ofrecian antes 
que espafioles entrasen en la tierra.’’ Hence if Illiniza once was an ac- 
tive volcano, it went to rest untold centuries before the sixteenth. 

28. In his description of the route from Lake Titicaca to La Paz. 

29. Lava streams on Chimborazo are mentioned by Whymper, 
Travels, p.64 et seq. Fray Juan Paz Maldonado, Relacion del pueblo de 
Sant Andres Xunxi (Rel. geogr., 1, p. 150), says: ‘‘ Es tierra templada, 
esta 4 el pié del volcan llamado Chimborazo, que quiere dezir en su lengua 
del Inga, ’cerro nevado de Chinbo’, el cual tienen en grande beneracion 
y lo adoraban y adoran, aunque no 4 lo descubierto, porque dicen que 
nascieron dél. Sacrificaban en este cerro muchas doncellas virgenes.’’ 
(p. 151:) ‘* Dicen los indios que el volcan del Chimborazo es el varon, y 
el de Tungurahua es la hembra, y que se comunican yendo Chimborazo 4 
ver asu muger y la muger al marido y que tienen sus ayuntamientos.”’ 

30. Sancho Paz Ponce de Leon, Relacion y Descripcion de los Pueblos 
del partido de Otavalo, 1582 (Rel. geogr., Wl, p. 113). 

31. Zravels (p. 337) mentions lava streams. 

32. Histoire de Quito, transl. by Ternaux-Compans, vol. 11, p. 164. 
The statement of Velasco appears doubtful in the light of other informa- 
tion. Thus Pedro Rodriguez de Aguayo, Descripcion de la Ciudad de 
Quito y vecindad de ella (Relaciones geograf., M1, p. 56) states the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Tiene 4 la redonda de si la dicha ciudad de Quito algunos cer- 
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ros muy altos y redondos 4 manera de monton de trigo, de los cuales al- 
gunos dellos estan todo el afio cubiertos de nieve y echan humo noche y 
dia y algunas veces llamas de fuego grandes ; especialmente el que esta a 
las espaldas de la dicha ciudad de Quito, hacia los Yumbos, tres leguas de 
la dicha ciudad, del cual ordinariamente echa de si grandisima cantidad 
de humo y ceniza, y hace grandisimo ruido en las cavernas grandes que 
tiene hechas en la sierra; Y algunas vezes ha sido tanta la ceniza que ha 
caido,que ha cubierto el suelo mas de un palmo mas de veinte y veinte y cinco 
leguas de donde esta el dicho cerro, y escurecer la tierra con la espesura 
del humo y ceniza que salia del dicho volcan.’’ This indicates consid- 
erable activity of the Pichincha in the sixteenth century. Many are the 
eruptions of that mountain that have been mentioned. The document 
entitled Za Cibdad de Sant Francisco del Quito, 1573 (Rel. geogr., WM, 
p. 61) alludes to a violent outpour of ashes on October 17-18, 1566. 
The Descripcion y Relacion del Estado ecclestéstico del Obispado de San 
Francisco de Quito, 1650 (Relaciones, apéndice, p. 65), alludes to an 
eruption on September 8, 1575. ‘The two Spanish officers who accom- 
panied La Condamine and Bouguer to South America as geodetic and 
astronomical assistants, Antonio de Ulloa and Jorge Juan, assert in their 
final report to the King, in 1748, that Pichincha had precolumbian 
eruptions. Relacion historica del Viage hecho de orden de S. M. & la 
América meridional (parte 1*, tomo 10, lib. v, cap. IV, p. 351): ‘El 
cerro de Pichincha es volcan, y reventd en tiempo de la gentilidad ; lo 
que se ha repetido en otras ocasiones despues de la Conquista.’’ La 
Condamine himself (Journal du Voyage fait par ordre du Rot a 1 Equa- 
teur, 1751, p. 147) mentions eruptions of Pichincha in 1538, 1577, and 
1660. Humboldt (Kosmos, 1v, p. 266) enumerates eruptions of the 
mountain in 1539, 1560, 1566, 1577, 1580, and 1660. Villasante 
(Relacion general, pp. 26, 45) alludes toa violent outbreak in 1560 and 
to another in 1566. Had the eruptions of Pichincha in the sixteenth 
century been new, hence unexpected, phenomena, one or the other of 
the authors cited would have stated the fact. 

33. Histoire de Quito (1, p. 164): ‘* Les troupes de Pizarro étaient 
encore dans ce pays lorsque survint l’éruption du volcan de Pichincha, au 
pied duquel est construite la ville de Quito. On ne savait pas que ce fut 
un volcan, les indiens eux-mémes l’ignoraient ; cette éruption doit donc 
étre regardée comme la premiére.’’ 

34. José Toribio Medina (Descubrimiento del Rio de las Amazonas, 
1894, p. lx), speaking of Francisco Pizarro, says: ‘‘ Cuando supo que 
su amigo, deudo y paisano Gonzalo Pizarro habia presentado su titulo de 
gobernador de las provincias de Quito, en las que entraban Guayaquil y 
Puerto Viejo, al Cabildo de aquella ciudad el 1° de Diciembre de 1540.’’ 
‘‘ Habiendose hecho cargo del gobierno el 1° de Diciembre de 1540’’ 
(p. lxiii). The date of Pizarro’s departure from Quito is not exactly 
known. Medina admits (p. lxx) that the first of his soldiers left ‘‘al 
finalizar el mes de Febrero de 1541.’’ Pizarro himself left probably in 
March of same year. The cataclysm, in the shape of a violent earth- 
quake, was felt, or rather it is stated by some authors that it was felt, by 
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the Spaniards previous to their reaching Zumaco, a place afterward named 
Avila and which Gonzalo Pizarro in his letter to the King, Sept. 3, 
1542, places 60 leagues from Quito. —Carta de Gonzalo Pizarro al Rey, 
Secha en Tomebamba ( Descubrimiento, etc., Documentos, p. 86). Zarate 
(Historia del Descubrimiento, lib. Iv, cap. 11, p. 493) states: ‘‘Y des- 
pues de haber alli reposado algunos dias en las poblaciones de los indios, 
sobrevino un tan gran terremoto con temblor y tempestad de agua y re- 
lampago y rayos y grandes truenos, que abriendose la tierra por muchas 
partes, se hundieron mas de quinientas casas; y tanto crecié un rio que 
alli habia, que no podian pasar 4 buscar comida, 4 cuya causa padescieron 
gran necesidad de hambre.”’ 

35. Histoire de Quito (11, p. 164): ‘*Les secousses et le ravage 
qu’ elle occasionna dans la ville ne furent pas considérables. Dans le voi- 
sinage de cette ville il lanca une forte pluie de pierres; les effets furent 
plus sensibles a une grande distance, comme était celle a laquelle se trou- 
vait Pizarro avec son armée.’’ It is curious to note that, while Quito is 
the point that should have been more affected by an eruption of Pichincha 
than any other, owing to its proximity, it was farther to the northeast, 
nearer the volcano of Antisana, that the commotion was most violent. 

36. Historia general (in Vedia, 11, p. 243). 

37- This is so frequently stated by contemporaries and acquaintances 
of Zarate that no reference to sources seems necessary. 

38. Hist. del Descubrimiento, p. 493. 

39. Carta al Rey, p. 86. 

40. Relacion que escribid del nuevo Descubrimiento del famoso rio 
grande que descubrid por muy gran ventura el Capitan Francisco de Ore- 
“lana desde su nacimiento hasta salir & la mar (in Medina, Descubrimi- 
ento, p. 4, et seq.). 

41. Compare, in Descubrimiento, Toribio de Ortiguera, Jornada de 
Rio Maraion, con todo lo acaecido en ella y otras cosas notables (p. 177) ; 
and a number of testimonies taken concerning the journey. 

42. La Guerra de Chupas (Documentos inéditos para la Historia de 
Espatia, vol. 76, cap. xvii, etc. ; also cap. LXxxvi, pp. 288, 290). 

43- Pedro Rodriguez de Aguayo, Descripcion de la Ciudad de Quito. 
See note 52. 

44. Zravels, p. 264. 

45. Humboldt, Kosmos, tv, p. 284: ‘‘ Es hat sich unter den Einge- 
borenen des Hochlandes von Quito, zwischen Chambo und Lican, 
zwischen den Gebirgen von Condorasto und Cuvillan, allgemein die 
Sage erhalten, dass der Gipfel des hier zuletzt genannten Vulkans 14 
Jahre vor dem Einfall von Huayna Capac, dem Sohne des Inca Tupac 
Yupanqui, nach Ausbriichen, die ununterbrochen sieben bis acht Jahre 
dauerten, eingestiirzt sei und das ganze Plateau, in welchem Neu-Rio- 
bamba liegt, mit Bimstein und vulkanischer Asche bedeckt habe. Der 
Vulkan, urspriinglich héher als der Chimborazo, wurde in der Inca oder 
Quichua-Sprache Capac, der K6nig oder Fiirst der Berge (Urcu), genannt, 
weil die Eingeborenen seinen Gipfel sich mehr iiber die untere Schnee- 
grenze erheben sahen als bei irgend einem anderen Berge der Umge- 
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gend.’’ This collapse of the Altar appears to be certain, and would 
have occurred, if the chronological indications are approximately reliable, 
about the beginning of the sixteenth or the end of the fifteenth century. 
It may be that Garcilasso de la Vega alludes to that event. He states in 
his Comentarios (1, fol. 240): ‘‘Sin esto huuo grades terremotos y tem- 
blores de tierra, que aunque el Peru es apassionado desta plaga, notaron 
que los temblores eran mayores que los ordinarios, y que cayan muchos 
cerros altos. De los Yndios de la costa supieron que la mar con sus cres- 
cientes y menguantes salia muchas vezes de sus terminos comunes. . . .”’ 
While Fernando de Montesinos is not a very reliable authority, I still 


quote here what he states (A/emorias antiguas historiales y politicas del 
Peru, 1644, Madrid, 1882, cap. xxl, p. 136) concerning volcanic 

eruptions in Ecuador at the time of the Inca Viracocha, or, according to 

his chronology and list of the Inca chiefs, in the early part of the fifteenth 

century: ‘* Hubo en este tiempo en aquella provincia del Quito grandes 

temblores de tierra y reventar dos volcanes, que destruyeron muchos ° 
pueblos; el uno es el que esta frontero de Panzaleo, cinco leguas de la 

ciudad de San Francisco de Quito; el otro es el que esta a la vista de los 

montes de Oyumbicho.’’ ‘The first one must have been the Pichincha, 

the second the Antisana or the Cayambe. 

46. See Whymper, Zravels. 

47. See Note 45. 

48. See Note 45 concerning a possible eruption of Antisana in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. About that of 1620 compare Diego 
Rodriguez Docampo, Descripcion y Relacion del Estado eclestastico del 
Obispado de San Francisco de Quito, 1650 (Rel. geogr., Wl, p. ciii). 
Humboldt, Kosmos (1v, p. 360): ‘‘ Der Antisana hat einen Feueraus- 
bruch in Jahre 1590 und einen anderen im Anfange des vorigen Jahrhun- 
derts, wahrscheinlich 1728, gehabt.’’ He quotes La Condamine, Mesure 
des trois premiers degrés du Méridien (1751, p. 56), as his authority for the 
statement. The name applied to the Antisana in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century was ‘‘ Volcan de Pinta.’’ On the map accompanying 
the report of the Conde de Lemus (Descripcion de la Gobernacion de los 
Quixos, 1608, Rel. geograf., 1, between pp. cxii and cxiii) the Antisana 
is represented as active and lettered ‘‘ Bolcan de Pinta.’’ In the text 
(p. ciii) we find: ‘* Hay vn bolcan en los confines de la juridicion de 
Quito, que rebentd el afio de Mil y quinientos y nouenta y nuéue arro- 
jando mucha piedra y fuego, tanto que el humo dura todavia, de sus efetos 
6 naturaleza no se 4 sabido cosa memorable, boxa la boca media legua y se 
cree que se puede llegar a las orillas tiene tan hondo el centro que no se 
alcanca a ver.”’ 

49. Historia (Vedia, 1, p. 243): ‘‘ Camino hasto Quijos, que es al 
norte de Quito, y la postrera tierra que Guaynacapa sefioreo. . . . Estando 
en aquel apresuré el paso hasta Cumaco, lugar puesto 4 las faldas de un 
volcan.’’ 

50. A glance at the map of Ecuador is sufficient to convince one of 
the truth of this assertion. This idea is not a new one. Humboldt 
already mentioned it as a probability (Kosmos, vol. Iv, p. 345, ed. of 
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1858): ‘‘Wenn man die nordlichste Gruppe der Reihen-Vulkane von 
Siidamerika in einem Blicke zusammenfasst, so gewinnt allerdings die, in 
Quito oft ausgesprochene und durch historische Nachrichten einigermassen 
begriindete Meinung von der Wanderung der vulkanischen Thatigkeit und 
Intensitats-Zunahme von Norden nach Siiden einen gewissen Grad der 
Wahrscheinlichkeit.’’ 

51. See my papersin the American Anthropologist, 1904-05. 

52. Of late Ubinas has been quite active. Its altitude is generally 
given at about 17,000 feet. At night and from a distance it presents the 
appearance of a burning candle. Raimondi (£/ Peri, 1, p. 170) speaks 
of the crater of Ubinas as ‘‘ destrozado’’ and (ill, p. 119) he mentions 
the ‘‘ volcan apagado de Ubinas.’’ ‘This shows that, about forty years 
ago, the mountain was at rest. Its lava is rubellitic, whereas that of Misti 
is augitic. I find no trace of an eruption of Ubinas in early colonial times, 
but it must not be overlooked that Misti and Ubinas were formerly fre- 
quently confounded, and eruptions of the latter may therefore have been 
ascribed to the volcano of Arequipa. 

53. On that eruption, see Cobo, storia del Nuevo Mundo (vol. 1, 
cap. XVIII, and xIx, pp. 200-213). Of the Ubinas he states: ‘‘ El se- 
gundo y mas cierto indicio es ver, que despues que reventd éste [the 
Omate] no echo humo por algunos afios el volcan de los Ubinas, estando 
antes de continuo humeando.’’ Hence the Ubinas was active at least as 
late as the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

54. Comentarios, 1, fol. 240. 

55- Historia del Perv, lib. 1, p. 27; cap. Ul, p. 32. 

56. Earthquakes at Cuzco have been frequent and often violent. 
Compare JVoticias cronoligicos del Cusco, Lima, 1902, and Axnales del 
Cuzco, 1901. ‘The former terminate in 1600, whereas the latter include 
the period from 1690 to 1750. 

57. Memorias antiguas, pp. 78, 79, et seq. 

58. Descriptions of the extent and effects of an earthquake, espe- 
cially in early times, are usually exaggerated. 

59. Diego Avila Brizefio, Descripcion y Relacion de la Provincia de los 
Yauyos toda (Rel. geograficas, 1, p. 71). 

60. 4A Narrative of the Errors, False Gods and other Superstitions 
and Diabolical Rites in which the Indians of the Province of Huarochiri 
[etc.] Lived in Ancient Times (Hakluyt Society Publ., 1873, Markham 
transl., p. 123). The date is 1608, and a manuscript copy is in the Lenox 
branch of the New York Public Library. The report is a fragment only. 
In addition to the fight between Pariacaca and Guallollo there is an allu- 
sion to earthquakes (p. 131): ‘‘ They relate that, a long time ago, the 
sun disappeared and the world was dark for a space of five days ; that the 
stones knocked against each other ; and that the mortars, which they call 
Mutca, and the pestles called Marop, rose against their masters, who were 
also attacked by their sheep, both those fastened in their houses and those 
in the fields.’”’ On p. 133 a rising of the sea on the coast near Lima is 
mentioned. 

61. Raimondi, 27 Peru (1, p. 159) states that the hacienda of Paria- 
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caca is the place where he experienced the most severe cold in all his 
travels in Peru. Brizefio, Descripcion y Relacion (p. 78): ‘* Y¥ del lago 
que nace hacia la parte del Oriente, sale un rio que va al de Xauxa y al 
Marajion, de la mar del Norte ; y del lago que distila hacia la parte del 
Poniente, nace el rio de Lunaguana, que sale cerca de la villa de Caiiete, 
4 la mar del Sur, de la dicha Cordillera.’’ The map accompanying the 
report depicts the Pariacaca with its summit shaped like a saddle and 
with a lagoon on each side. 

62. See the preceding note. 

63. Humboldt, Vues des Cordilléres, etc., 1, p. 287. 

64. Generally called ‘‘ Temple of Viracocha.’’ 

65. The word is Quichua: guimsa ‘three,’ pata ‘steps.’ 

66. Squier (Peru, p. 402) calls the volcano ‘‘ Haratche.’’ We did 
not hear this name, as our stay was necessarily brief. Humboldt (Xos- 
mos, WV, p. 321) mentions the volcano as extinct, as situated near Cacha, 
in lat. 14° 8’, long. 73° 40’, and gives the elevation of 11,300 Parisian 
feet (13,034 English feet). His data are taken from Pentland in Mrs 
Sommerville’s Physical Geography (vol. 1, p. 185). The altitude given 
by Pentland is certainly wrong, even the village of Sicuani being about 
13,000 feet above the Pacific. Squier (Peru, p. 402) gives the follow- 
ing description: ‘‘ Beyond the town, on the right bank of the river, and 
rising nearly to the center of the valley, is the broad and rather low, 
irregular volcanic cone of Haratche. It has thrown its masses of lava on 
all sides, partly filling up the hollow between it and the mountains, on 
one hand, and sending off two high dykes to the river, on the other.’’ 
We were at Cacha on August 7, 1894, and early the following day were 
obliged to leave Sicuani precipitately on account of an attack on the place 
by the revolutionary party. On this occasion the sub-prefect was killed 
and the animals we had ridden the day before were taken away by the 
raiders. 

67. I copy from my journal: ‘‘ The slopes of the volcano are three- 
lobed, so that from the front, or west, the crater-form is not visible. 
From the south, between San Pedro and San Pablo, the shape of the sum- 
mit is very distinct, and resembles that of the Omate, the concavity of 
the crater being well-marked and indented. 

68. See ‘*‘ The Cross of Carabuco,’’ American Anthropologist, 1904, 
vol. VI, p. 599. 

69. Primera Parte de la Crénica (cap. xcv, p. 440): ‘* Yendo yo 
el afio de 1549 a los Charcas.’’ 

70. Segunda Parte, cap. V, p. 6. 

71. Betanzos was already engaged in searching for folk-lore of the 
Cuzco Indians previous to 1542. In the latter year he was considered an 
expert in Quichua. See Déscurso sobre la Descendencia y Gobierno de los 
Ingas, 1542 (Una Antigualla Peruana, published by Espada in 1892, p. 
5): ‘* Dieron este cargo 4 personas de mucha curiosidad por interpretacion 
de Pedro Escalante indio ladino en lengua castellana, el cual servia a 
Vaca de Castro de interprete, con asistencia de Juan de Betanzos y 
Francisco de Villacastin vecinos desta ciudad del Cuzco, personas que 
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sabian muy bien la lengua general deste reino.’’ It is therefore not 
unlikely that Betanzos heard of the tradition previous to 1540, or less 
than ten years after Pizarro landed in Peru. During that time it is not 
likely that contact with the whites could have made more than a very 
slight impression on Indian folk-lore. 

72. Suma y Narracion, cap. Il, p. 6. 

73. What we took fora pond is decribed by Betanzos as a brook. 
Squier (Peru, p. 402) states: ‘‘ At the upper end of this space, which 
has been widened by terracing up against the lava fields, and piling back 
the rough fragments on each other, is a copious spring, sending out a 
considerable stream. It has been carefully walled in with cut stones, and 
surrounded with terraces, over the edges of which it falls, in musical 
cataracts, into a large artificial pond or reservoir covering several acres, 
in which grow aquatic plants, and in which water-birds find convenient 
refuge.’’ Our time was too short to permit us to investigate these arti- 
ficial beauties, if they still exist. 

74. Herrera (Historia general, etc., 1729, vol. 11, déc. v, p. 61) 
follows Cieza. Gregorio Garcia (Origen de los: Indios, 1729, Pp. 33) 
copies Betanzos. 

75. Relacion de Antigitiedades deste Reyno del Piri ( Tres Relaciones, 
Pp. 237). 

76. Cachapucara means, in Quicha, ‘the strong or well-guarded 
site (fortified place) of Cacha.’ This alludes to an ancient village higher 
up than the actual locality, which is in the valley and has little, if any, 
natural protection. 

77. The eruption must have been anterior to the fifteenth century, 
since Inca tradition, as well as the tales concerning Viracocha, mention 
it as having occurred in very ancient times. The large buildings, now in 
ruins, having been constructed probably at the end of the fourteenth 
century, it is likely that Cachapucara was a settlement distinct from the 
Cacha of to-day. 

78. Juan de Ulloa Mogollon, etc., Relacion de la Provincia de los 
Collaguas para la descripcion de las Yndias que Su Magestad manda hacer 
(Rel. geogr., vol. Il, p. 40). 

79. Raimondi, £/ Peru (1, p. 169): ‘* Cuya naturaleza volcanica 
pude reconocer mas tarde contemplandolos de cerca,...’’ (p. 237): 
‘« Desde Huayllura se divisa en la otra banda del rio el grande nevado de 
Solimana, el cual formaba en otra época con el Coropuna, el Sahuanqqueya, 
el Chachani y el Misti, una elevada cadena volcanica que ha sido cortada 
por los rios de Ocofia, Mages y Chile.’’ 

80. The altitude of Koropuna has been determined from an excellent 
base by Don Mariano Bustamante y Barreda and found to be more than 
23,000 feet. Compare my Odservaciones sobre medidas hipsométricas en las 
Cordilleras de Bolivia (Estudios de Orografia andina, by Manuel Vicente 
Ballivian, La Paz, 1900, p. 75 ). Raimondi, Peri, 1, pp. 169, 237. 

81. Segunda Parte de la Cronica del Perti, p. 112. 

82. Pert, 1, p. 169, 237. 

83. Cieza has 1549, which must be a misprint. 
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84. Relacion del Obispado de Arequipa, December 15, 1649 (Rel. 
geogr., Il, p. xviii). The occasional appearance of thin smoke above the 
crater of Misti has been mentioned to me, among others, by a most relia- 
ble authority, Prof. S. J. Bailey, in charge of the observatory at Arequipa. 
In the book entitled Aveguipa, by Don Jorge Polar, 1891, mention is 
made (p. 47) of a work by Father Travada, 2/7 suelo de Arequipa conver- 
tido en cielo, in which reference is made to a manuscript of the Domini- 
can Fray Alvaro Melendez, narrating an expedition to Misti on May 1, 
1677; also (p. 50) an allusion to what must have been a slight eruption 
on March 28, 1677: ‘‘En la obra del P. Travada que hemos citado en 
otro lugar, dice, al referirse al manuscrito del P. Melendez: que el 28 de 
Marzo de 1677 se noté en Arequipa una densa nube de humo que coronaba 
toda la cumbre del volcan, que fue reconocida por la expedicion que man- 
daron los Cabildos Eclesiastico y Real, la cual confirmé que era humo de 
azufre, y vid en el crater muchas aberturas de donde salia, divisando por 
dos de ellas, las mayores, unas como llamas de fuego. En otro lugar 
refiere, que ‘Otra expedicion de los licenciados don Pedro Portugal y 
don Sebastian Hernani, curas de Andahuaylas y Cabafia, que vieron lo 
mismo, conjuraron aquel seno.’’ Polar mentions a strong emission of smoke 
in November, 1874, and adds that a photographic view of the smoking 
mountain was then taken. Otherwise, early data concerning Misti are 
very contradictory, and there is manifestly a confusion between that peak, 
the Ubinas, and the Omate. 

85. Primera Parte dela Cronica, (cap. LXXVI, p. 425): ‘Cerca 
de ella hay un volcan, que algunos temen no reviente y haga algun dajio. 
En algunos tiempos hace en esta ciudad grandes temblores de tierra.’’ 

86. Historia del Colegio de la Compania de Jesus de Arequipa y reven- 
tazon del volcan de Omate (MS. in the National Library at Lima, fol. 8). 

87. Ibid. ‘‘Es fama que este bolcan en tiempos pasados vomito fuego 
y tierra pomes y que vino 4 dar en agua. Aora no se saue que eche de 
si cosa.’’ 

88. Ibid. (fol. 24): ‘‘ Y avn se dijo que algunos hechizeros sacrificaron 
carneros al Volcan porque no los hundiesse y que hablaron con el de- 
monio que les dezia las tempestades que auia de auer y como el uolcan de 
Omate se auia querido concertar con el de arequipa para destruir a los 
espafioles y como el de arequipa respondiese quel no podia venir en ello 
por ser Xpano y llamarse S. franc? quel de Omate solo se esforzaua por 
salir con este yntento.’’ 

89. Historia del Colegio (MS., fol. 27) has a good description of 
Omate in the year 1600, after the great eruption: ‘‘ Rematase en lo alto 
con vnas puntas por la parte de afuera de suerte que haze vna como forma 
de corona y en medio del se leuanta otra punta menos alta que las de las 
orillas que tendra de vulto como vna mediana yglesia y aqui tiene la boca. 
Llamanle los indies chiqui Omate denominado de vn puertecillo pequefio 
que tiene a.la rraiz, llamanle tanvien Guayna putina que quiere decir 
volcan mogo o nueuo. Porque a poco que echa fuego. Otros lo llaman 
Choque putina ques lo mismo que Uolcan de mal aguero.’’ 

90. Relacion de Antigiiedades (p. 278). The ‘‘ Potina’’ is almost 
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certainly the ‘‘ Huayna Putina,’’ hence it may be an allusion to a pre- 
columbian eruption of the ‘‘Omate.’’ The other one, ‘‘ lower down 
than Guamanga,’’ may be one of the extinct or slumbering volcanoes of 
the Solimana or Koropuna group. See note 70. 

gi. Torres Rubio, Arte y Vocabulario de la Lengua Quichua (fol. 
155) has ¢acaca, ‘huesos de muerto.’ The word seems to be Aymara. 
Bertonio, Vocabulario (11, p. 304) has ‘* Sacaca— Vna exalacion ignéa 
propriamente, que aun de dia suele verse algunas vezes. Sacaca hali— 
Exalacion de fuego tambien, que de noche parece que corre de vna estrella 
a otra.’’ The definition is rather indefinite, hence the allusion of Espada 
to comets is not to be altogether rejected. 

92. Relacion (p. 279): ‘Al fin el dicho Pachacutiyngayupangui 
haze la entrada y conquista de los Condesuyos con cien mill hombres, y 
entonces la uaca de Cajiacuay se arde fuego temerario, y no los consiente 
passar la gente.’’ 

93- Memorias antiguas historiales y politicas del Pert (Pp. 78, 79). 

94. See Note 45. 

95. At least not of volcanic origin. The mass of the Karka Jake or 
Huayna Potosi is of syenite. Silurian rocks form, so far as known, the 
crest or ridge of the Cordillera. 

96. The altitudes of these peaks are yet imperfectly determined, and 
all that has been ascertained is limited to approximations. That one or 
the other of them, like Sajama for instance, is taller than the highest peak 
of the eastern Andes is likely. 

97. The Isluga, Ollagua, Licancaur, and several more, are mentioned 
on maps of Chile as volcanoes, and some of them are at least intermit- 
tently active. 

98. Segunda Parte de la Cronica, p. 6. 

99. I have this definition from my friend Don Agustin Tovar, of 
Puno. 

100. This great commotion is so frequently mentioned that no refer- 
ence to authorities is required. 

101. Especially on the east side of Lake Titicaca. 

102. I have this on the authority of Mr John Minchin, a Scottish 
engineer of great reliability. 

103. Mr Frederick Frank, for many years a resident of Kamata, a 
village at the foot of Tuanani, assured me, by letter, that to his knowledge 
and that of the oldest inhabitants the mountain had never shown any trace 
of volcanic activity. We saw it from the heights about Charassani as a 
considerable elevation crowned by a serrated ridge. 

104. New Mexico and Arizona also have a number of ancient craters 
and lava-streams, but there is hardly any authentic recollection of vol- 
canic disturbances. 

105. Historia de Chile desde su Descubrimiento hasta el aio de 1575 
(Historiadores primitivos de Chile, vol. 1, cap. 1, p. 1): ‘* Hai asimesmo 
por la Cordillera muchos volcanes por toda ella que echan fuego de si de 
ordinario, y mas en el inuierno que en el verano.”’ 

106. Historica Relacion del Reyno de Chile, lib. 1, cap. V1, p. 15. 
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107. Historia geografica, natural y civil del Reino de Chile (Hist. 
primitivos de Chile, vol. XIV, p. 64). 


Peteroa, ‘‘este antiquo volcano’’ 
(p- 322). 
108. Za Aravcana (ed. of 1735, parte primera, canto xv, fol. 79): 


Y assi la firme tierra removida, 
Tiembla, i ai terremotos tan vsados, 
Derribando en los Pueblos, i Montafias 
Hombres, Ganados, Casas, i Cabafias.’’ 
(fol. 139.) ‘<La Villarica, i el Volcan fogoso,’’ 
(fol. 173-) ** Pasé de Villarica el fertil Lllano, 
Que tiene al Sur el gran Volcan vecino, 
Fragua (segun afirman) de Vulcano, 
Que regoldando fuego esta contino.’’ 


109. Descripcion de las Provincias de Santiago t Concepcion (Hist. 
primitivos de Chile, vol. X1, p. 310). 
110. Historia geografica, natural y civil de Chile, lib. V1, p. 322. 


III. So, for instance, P. Miguel de Olivarez, S. J., Historia militar, 
civil y sagrada de Chile (eighteenth century, p. 53; in vol. 1v of His- 
toriadores primitivos). Juan Ignazio Molina, S. J., Saggto su la Storia 
Civile dell Chile (1782, fol. 87). The latter has ‘‘ Thegtheg’’ instead 
of ‘‘ Tenten.’’ 
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TANG’-GA, A PHILIPPINE PA-MA’-TO' GAME 
By ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 


Almost everywhere in the vacant roadsides and yards of Manila, 
and up and down the island of Luzon, little groups of native Fili- 
pinos may be seen playing games with coins. Bareheaded, usually 
barefooted, wearing only thin trousers and thinner shirts, with a 
cigarette between the teeth, in the hand, or tucked over the ear, 
these men and boys gamble by the hour, almost as industriously 
as the Manila “ Chino”’ works. 

The audience, like the players, is made up of unemployed peo- 
ple, and such onlookers usually sit on the ground by the hour 
squatting, animal-like, on their feet, resting their haunches on their 
heels. The groups of black-haired, unburnished-bronze-skinned 
people are passive and indolent, save for the stooping figures of the 
players which move slowly back and forth in the game. 

In the various barrios and districts of the present composite city 
of Manila different games seem to hold sway. The game of pal’-ma 
is played more in the Walled City than elsewhere, because, appar- 
ently, the narrow streets with the abutting buildings give the verti- 
cal walls necessary for playing the game. Ermita favors the game 
of tang’-ga — why, I do not know. 

Tang’-ga is a game of skill —a test of a simple coordination of 
the hand and eye — yet there is in it enough of chance, of the frown 
and smile of fortune, to make it a gambling game. At times, when 
money is scarce or time hangs heavily, friends play simply for 
pleasure. 

Tang’-ga is played on the earth. A bare spot free of sticks, 
pebbles, and loose sand is chosen — preferably a surface of clay or 


1 Pa-ma’-to is the Tagalog name of the coin, stone, piece of pottery, or other thing 
tossed, flipped, pitched, or thrown in playing various games. Among other games it is 
employed in the Tagalog games of £a-/a-ho’-yo, ba-tong/la-pit’, pi-ko’, and tang’-ga ; it is 
also used in the Spanish game of cara y cruz, and in the game of fa//-ma, which is said 
to be of Chinese origin. 
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compact loam. A surface fifteen feet in diameter is all that is ever 
employed, and half this size is as large as necessary. The players 
number from two to five, though two or three play much more fre- 
quently than do four, and five complicate the game. 

The essentials for a game of tang’-ga are a fan-ge'-ro (spelled 
“tanguero”’ in Tagalog), two pa-ma'-tos for each contestant, and the 
coins for the winning of which the game is played. The tan-ge’-ro 
is a small cylindrical piece of pottery, stone, or wood, about half 
an inch in height and diameter ; it is placed on one of its flat faces 
on the ground, and serves as a pedestal or base on which the players 
stack their coins. A rough, yet serviceable, tang-ge’ro may usually 
be picked up readily when a game is desired, as the tang-ge’-ro is 
often left where last used, and the game is played repeatedly on the 
same spot of smooth earth. But most tang’-ga players possess and 
carry a tang-ge’ro as they do their two pa-ma’tos. 

Tang’-ga is most frequently played for copper coins — Straits 
Settlements’ one cent, the Hong Kong one cent, the Spanish dos 
centimos and cinco centimos, the Philippine un cuarto and dos 
cuartos, the one cent of the United States: any and all of the dozen 
or more coppers current in the islands. But nickel and silver 
coins are also played for up to the value of the Mexican and Phil- 
ippine pesos." 

When the players assemble for the game, the tang-ge’-ro is placed 
on the ground, and the coins of the contestants are stacked up on 
top of it, the players standing near. One of them pitches one of his 
pa-ma’-tos on the ground, six or eight feet distant. Each contestant, 
including the owner of this first pa-ma’-to, tries to pitch another as 
close as possible to this first one ; and the order of playing is deter- 
mined by the relative nearness of each player’s pa-ma’-to to the one 
first pitched. 

When the order of precedence is thus fixed the players stand 
at a line six to twelve feet from the tang-ge’-ro, and each in turn 
pitches his two pa-ma’-tos. 

Considerable skill may be displayed in pitching the pa-ma’-to. It 


1 This article was written before the U. S. Philippine Commission adopted the new 
Philippine currency. None of the above-mentioned coins is now legal currency in the 
Philippines. 
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should be held lying flat on the side of the middle finger, covering the 
first joint, and in nearly a horizontal position. The rim of the pa- 
ma’-to is held at opposite edges, between the bulbs of the thumb and 
first finger. The arm is extended at full length toward the tang- 
ge’-ro, where it is poised a second to steady the nerves and “take 
aim ’’; the body is bent forward at the waist 
almost to a right angle with the legs, and 
it remains in this position until the pa-ma’- 
to is pitched. From the position of “aim” 
) the straight arm, with hand fully extended, 

passes backward at the side of and behind 
the body, where it again briefly poises ; it 
is then thrust forward full length toward 
the pile of coins, and the pa-ma’-to is freed 
by the least opening of the thumb and fore- 
finger, and is sent on its flight. 

A player wins when one of the coins 
at stake has been knocked completely free 
from the tang-ge’-ro to the ground and lies 
closer to his pa-ma’-to than to the tang- 
ge’-ro, and is also nearer to his pa-ma’-to 
than to anyone’s else. Sucha coin is picked up immediately by its 
winner, even though the player has pitched but one pa-ma’-to. 

Diagram I presents a tang’-ga ground with the guw’-hét (the Taga- 
log word for line —the ‘‘taw”’ line), and the coins stacked on top 
of the tang-ge’-ro; no plays have yet been made. 

Diagram 11 represents, in addition, the positions of the four pa- 
ma’-tos of two players. These pa-ma’-tos were unsuccessfully 
pitched, since none of the stacked coins was knocked to the 
ground. When such a play has been made, each player picks up 
his pa-ma’-tos, and the order of the playing is redetermined, as 
one ‘‘game”’ has been played. 

Diagram lI represents an unsuccessful play of a new game. 
One coin, marked 1, has been struck from the top of the pile, but 
it does not lie flat on the ground. 

A game terminates in one of two ways: First, as in diagram 1, 
where each player has pitched his pa-ma’-tos without knocking any 
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coin from the pile ; and, second, after all the coins have been won. 
So diagram 111 represents only the result of an unsuccessful play of 


a game. 
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Diagram Iv represents a play by which pa-ma’-to A wins coin I, 
while pa-ma’-tos a’, B, B’ do not win. 
B and B’ were to play next, the owner of a and a’ would leave his 
pa-ma’-tos on the ground during the play of his opponent, since if a 
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coin was knocked close to either A or A’, as are coins 2 and 4, 
respectively, in diagram Vv, it would belong to the owner of a and a’. 

In diagram v coin 3 belongs to B’; but coin 1 does not fall to 
either player, as it is nearer the tang-ge’-ro than to any pa-ma’-to. 
B does not win. A wins coin 2, and a’ wins coin 4. 

In diagram vi is shown a play such as might result had pa- 
ma’tos A, A’, and B been pitched without winning, and had p’ 
knocked the tang-ge’-ro completely from under the stack of coins, 
scattering them all on the ground. In this diagram A wins coins 1 
and 2; a’ wins coin 5; B’ wins coins 3 and 4; B wins nothing; 
while coin 6 is not won, since it is nearer to the tang-ge’-ro than it 
is to any pa-ma’-to. 

Diagram vii represents the result of the skill of a very success- 
ful player. Such plays are often seen at a tang’-ga game ; the same 
result may be accomplished in two ways. The first pa-ma’-to is 
pitched near the stack of coins, and the second knocks the tang- 
ge’-ro a considerable distance from under the pile ; or the first pa- 
ma’-to knocks out and carries away the tang-ge’-ro, while the second 
is pitched near the fallen coins. In such a game the opposing 
player does not even have a chance to play; the first one wins all 
the coins and the game is finished. 

Pa-ma’tos are often especially prepared for playing tang’ga, and 
such are held at more than face value. One of the set is smooth 
and flat so that it will glide along the ground with least resistance. 
It is called pan-da’ta in Tagalog, and is used to knock the tang- 
ge’ro from under the pile of coins. The other pa-ma’to in the set 
is called pa-ning-kat' ; by pounding and filing it is made concavo- 
convex (pl. x). Itis the one used when the player wishes his pa-ma’to 
to win out by landing and remaining close to the coveted coin. When 
the pa-ning-kat’ is properly released it shoots out from between the 
tips of the thumb and finger and strikes the earth on its rim, and 
may be depended on to remain within three or four inches of where 
it first strikes. When pitched by a skillful player the pa-ning-kat’ 
seldom bounds or rolls at all; it strikes the earth, falls forward on 
its concave face, and stops. However, no effort is made to control 
the stopping place of the pan-da’ta. It is pitched with more force 
than is the pa-ning-kat’, strikes the earth flat on its face a few inches 
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PA-MA’-TOS USED IN PLAYING PHILIPPINE COIN GAMES 
The three coins with the filed notched edges are the concavo-convex pa-ning-kat’ used in playing tang’-ga. The 
two with the broad rims ar: used in playing Zo/’-»za. They are not previously prepared for use in the game, but 
become broadened by battering against the vertical wall, against which they are tossed in the game and from which 
they rebound and roll away. 
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in front of the pile of coins, and is supposed to clip the tang-ge’ro 
from under the pile, carry it some inches or some feet distant, and 
come to rest when and where it may happen. 

Such is Philippine tang’/-ga — a game developing a low order of 
skill which seems valueless in any worthier pursuit. As a game for 
healthful Filipino amusement it answers its purpose, in that it has 
enough of chance to arouse the player’s interest, and yet such in- 
terest manifests itself in so unexplosive a way that it is not trying or 
exhausting. The game seems in every way the legitimate child of 
a people of the tropics; its natural habitat is the shady side of a 
building blistering in the southern sun. 


ELroy, 
WISCONSIN. 
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THE SUN’S INFLUENCE ON THE FORM 
OF HOPI PUEBLOS’ 


By J. WALTER FEWKES 


In a valuable memoir on Pueblo architecture* Mr Victor Min- 
deleff first called attention to the arrangement of houses in Hopi 
pueblos in parallel rows separated by courts or plazas. He might 
have added that these rows of houses, as their parallelism infers, 
are oriented in a uniform direction without regard to the configura- 
tion of the mesa on which they are situated. The object of this 
article is to suggest the cause of this uniform arrangement and ori- 
entation, and to discuss its influence on clan localization. I shall 
also consider historic modifications of pueblos of this tribe produced 
by the accession of new clans as recounted in legends. My discus- 
sion will be limited to the villages on the East Mesa, called Walpi, 
Sichomovi, and Hano, restricting the consideration to the time they 
have stood on their present sites, or, roughly speaking, to the last 
three centuries. The thesis that I seek to defend is as follows: 
The arrangement and orientation of houses in Hopi pueblos are 
largely due to an attempt to secure sunny exposures for entrances 
and terraces and consequent protection from cold and wind. The 
facts discussed, like many others before the ethnogeographer, illus- 
trate the influence of climatic or environmental conditions on human 
culture development. 

It may lead to a better understanding of the discussion if I point 
out in the beginning that a modification has taken place in certain 
architectural features of Hopi houses since contact with Europeans. 
Little change has occurred in the forms of the buildings or the mode 
of construction of their walls —indeed the pueblo has profoundly 
influenced the Mexican house builder in that particular — but the 
relative position of entrances, especially those of the lower story, is 


! Read before the Association of Geographers, New York, December, 1905. 
2 Kighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1891. 
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radically different in old and new Hopi houses. An examination of 
ruins that antedate the arrival of Europeans shows a total absence 
of doorways in the walls of basal rooms, the entrances being uni- 
versally hatchways or openings in the roof to which one mounted 
by a ladder. The chamber of the second story, however, was en- 
tered through the side wall from the roof of the lowest story. In 
both old and new houses lateral entrances are essential features of 
higher rooms, an arrangement that imparts to a four-storied pueblo, 
like Walpi, a terraced form. The roofs or terraces of a pueblo habi- 
tation are customarily used by the inhabitants in daily occupations 
almost as much as the rooms themselves, for exposure to the sun 
and protection from cold winds are especially desirable in these 
places. 

These roof terraces and lateral doorways, ancient and modern, 
as a rule are situated on the same side of the houses : their orientation 
is generally south or east or somewhere between these two directions. 
The axis of a row of such houses is naturally at right angles to this 
orientation, or approximately north by south. Let us analyze the 
probable cause that has led to the union of houses in rows and aim 
to discover the origin of their growth in this direction rather than 
in any other. 

Starting with a single habitation housing one clan or family as a 
nucleus, suppose that this clan by marriage of eligible daughters is 
rapidly increasing and the maternal house is not ample to accom- 
modate the increased family. In other words, the family has out- 
grown its original house, and it has become necessary to build new 
rooms to the old rather than to construct new dwellings. These 
rooms may be built on the sides, or, if space allows, on the roof of 
the mother’s house. It is evident that there are limitations to the 
capacity of the roof, and additions to two of the four sides are unde- 
sirable for the reason that a room constructed on the east or south 
walls would exclude the sun with its warmth from the maternal 


house, while one on the opposite (west or north) sides would be 
equally undesirable, as the sun would be shut out, thus exposing 
the dwelling to the cold. The northwest and southeast walls are 
advantageous for additions to the parental abode, since they permit 
the new habitations to have heliotropic exposures without interfering 
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with that of buildings already standing. Similar restrictions also 
governed the addition of subsequent rooms made necessary by family 
increase, these increments always tending to enlarge the row in a 
northwest or southeast direction and to restrict growth at right angles 
to this axis. As time went on the topography of the mesa may have 
necessitated a new site and another house nucleus. Commonly this 
happened when new clans joined the pueblo. Each incoming family 
was assigned a site for its dwelling, but this site seldom adjoined 
houses already standing. After this addition had erected its first 
house the law of heliotropism regulating the position of terraces and 
growth of rows of houses became operative, eventually leading to 
parallelism in the rows of rooms already existing. It will thus be 
seen that the arrangement of houses in rows extending north and 
south, or approximately in these directions, was not fortuitous but 
was due to the position of the sun and to human effort in obtain- 
ing a heliotropic exposure for the maximum number of terraces. It 
is instructive to consider the bearing of legends and the localization 
of clans in the modern pueblos on this theory, and for this purpose 
we will begin our studies with the Tewa pueblo of Hano. 


GROWTH OF HANO 


Hano was founded on its present site about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century by Tewa clans from Chewadi, a pueblo in 
the Rio Grande valley of New Mexico. Legends gathered from 
the present inhabitants declare that Hano (pl. x1) was developed 
from three originally independent building centers or nuclei of 
growth that later grew together by natural extension. These 
centers of growth may be designated, from the clans that built and 
first inhabited them, the Tobacco-Corn, the Cloud-Sand, and the 
Katcina houses. In the beginning the Tobacco-Corn habitation 
housed three clans inas many rooms placed side by side with ter- 
races facing eastward. These rooms were inhabited by the Tobacco, 
Corn, and Bear families. The form of this triple-room house was 
changed in the first or second generation by an unequal growth of 
these three clans. The Tobacco and Corn families were vigorous, 
increasing rapidly in numbers, while the Bear people remained 
stationary or declined. The present localization of rooms in this 
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part of Hano shows clearly the effect of this unequal growth. 
Commencing with their two rooms, the increase of the Corn and To- 
bacco families led first to the construction of additional upper 
stories, but growth in this direction soon ceased by reason of the 
limited surface, hence it became necessary to enlarge this roof area 
by lateral additions. The Bear house prevented growth on the 
northeast, and absence of sun made the northwest side undesirable ; 
but two other sides were available — the east and the south— and 
the cluster was forced to grow in these directions. Let us consider 
the details of this growth. 

The Tobacco-Corn group of rooms in Hano is the first on the 
right at the head of the trail entering that village. Two doorways 
are seen as one passes the kiva and turns toward this cluster. That 
to the right enters the room of the most famous potter of the Hopi, 
Nampeo, of the Corn clan. The adjacent chamber, that which 
opens to the left, belongs to Okun, of the Tobacco clan. Both of 
these rooms were constructed less than twenty years ago and lie in 
front or to the east of the original rooms of their respective clans. 
An examination of the rear walls of the new rooms confirms the 
statements of the occupants. 

In the rear wall of Nampeo’s room, about opposite the entrance, 
there is an opening through which, using a few steps, one may 
crawl to the floor of a dark chamber. In this opening, when 
I first visited Hano, there stood a notched log that served as a ladder 
for mounting to the chamber of the old clan house, now, as then, a 
dark store-room. Nampeo’s present dwelling room is not an en- 
largement of the old room of her ancestors, but was built in front 
of it, the front wall of the latter being utilized as the rear of the new 
building. The floor of the dark store-room in the rear is the ter- 
race of the old house. 

Although the shape of the neighboring dwelling of Okun is 
somewhat different from that of Nampeo, it is of late construction 
and followed the same law of growth. This room was constructed 
around the southeastern corner of the old room of the same clan. 
Its front wall on the east side is continuous with that of Nampeo’s 
house, and the rear on that side is the east wall of the ancestral 
room. On the south side, in the rear, there still remains a portion 
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of the original roof of the old house, now forming a raised part in 
which are hidden the effigies of the great serpent used in the March 
ceremonies. This new house owned by Okun does not occupy the 
entire south side of the old habitation of the Tobacco clan. Adjoin- 
ing it on the west there is another room, owned by Hele, Okun’s 
sister, and therefore of the same clan. Its length is so great that 
it extends far enough beyond the south wall of Okun’s house to have 
an east wall in which is a heliotropic doorway. The north side wall 
of Hele’s room is the original south wall of the old Tobacco house, 
the former roof of which is now the floor of a small back room. 
Communicating with this are other back rooms, in some of which 
hang ancient masks and other paraphernalia belonging to the To- 
bacco clan. 

But Hele’s room does not extend to the southwest corner of the 
original Tobacco-Corn house. Formerly, as late as 1891, this corner 
was in its original condition, but now a modern room occupies what 
was then an empty space separating this corner from the row of 
houses on the western side of the plaza. It is to be noticed that 
no additions have been made to this original building nucleus on 
the north and west sides. 

We thus see that the original rooms that form the nucleus of 
the northern end of Hano have been modernized by additions, the 
position of which has been influenced by heliotropic tendencies. 
This cluster does not contain all the members of these clans in 
Hano. A member of the Corn clan owns a house on the south 
side of the plaza, although she lives at the foot of the mesa, and 
other members live elsewhere. There are special reasons, that 
need not now be considered, to account for these exceptions. Asa 
rule the growth of the house of the Tobacco-Corn clan has been 
profoundly influenced by the law of heliotropism. 

Another nucleus from which buildings in Hano have developed 
was the original habitation of the Cloud-Sand-Sun group. This 
was situated a few feet from the eastern edge of the mesa, at no 
great distance south of the southwest corner of the Tobacco-Corn 
building. The growth from this center was linear, forming a row 


of rooms with heliotropic exposure, the majority of the doorways 
being situated in the side walls. This is the row of houses one 
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passes in going through the pueblo and is the most thickly popu- 
lated part of Hano. Not more than fifty years ago a woman of the 
Cloud clan built a house across what is now the Hano plaza, about 
fifty yards west of the house row above mentioned. Her house, 
which is still standing, became the nucleus of a new row of rooms 
that ultimately joined the southwest angle of the old Tobacco-Corn 
habitation. The Sun clan, formerly an important member of the 
group, gradually diminished in number, and in 1892 the last sur- 
vivor died, leaving the old Sun house, situated about midway in the 
row above mentioned, to a member of the Bear clan. The ground 
room in the original house of this row, which in 1900 still preserved 
some of its ancient features, contains the masks of the Sumaikoli 
that have been described elsewhere.' 

The site of the original building of the Katcina clan in Hano is 
said to have been about due north of the Bear house of the To- 
bacco-Corn building, where walls may still be seen and where re- 
mains of a kiva are even row pointed out. Early in the history of 
Hano this site was abandoned, the Katcina clan moving to the other 
side of the Tobacco habitation, on a line with the Cloud-Sand house, 
a few feet back from the edge of the mesa. The row of buildings, 
all comparatively modern, that developed from this center ulti- 
mately joined the Sun house of the series above described. 

From what has been shown of the traditional growth of Hano it is 
evident that the present village has been evolved from three orig- 
inal building nuclei and that the direction of growth from these 
centers has been largely influenced by the sun. Although the re- 
sultant rectangular form differs somewhat from that of some other 
Hopi pueblos, in which parallelism of house rows is now clearly 
marked, the cause of both is identical. 

Other facts may be adduced to support the above conclusions 
regarding the position of the original building nuclei revealed by 
traditions. The receptacles of ancient masks? and ceremonial 
paraphernalia are now in these ancient houses and not in more 


14 Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, U1, 33-38, 1892. 

2 It was reported to me that in old times these masks were kept in a shrine outside the 
pueblo, but that in one of the Navaho raids they became scattered, later to be carried to 
their present home on the mesa by Kalacai, of the Sun clan. 
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modern constructions. In an annual ceremony called Powamu 
there is a dramatic representation of the return of a sun god in 
which its personator visits certain houses and marks them with 
sacred meal.’ The houses visited by this personage are the most 
ancient, the modern habitations being passed by without special 
notice. The explanation of this exclusion is evident. When this 
ceremony originated the only houses in Hano were the original 
ancient dwellings; these were then visited by the sun-god person- 
ator and the practice has been kept up without change ever since. 

The growth of new houses in Hano has resulted in a rectangular 
pueblo, but in some instances villages of this form have been the 
outgrowth not from separate nuclei, but as an intentional means of 
protection. 

GROWTH OF SICHOMOVI 

The earliest or oldest houses of Sichomovi were built by the 
Asa, Badger, and Butterfly clans, the first of which once lived in 
Zufi, but came originally from the Rio Grande. The Badger and 
Butterfly families are kindred of the Asa, and although their de- 
scendants now speak Hopi, they are considered as related to the 
Zufii. It would appear that originally the Asa and Badger rooms 
were united in one building at the southwest corner of the plaza 
(pl. x1), and that this habitation was the nucleus of the row of 
rooms on the west side of this court. At first the growth of the Asa- 
Badger cluster closely resembled that of the Tobacco-Corn clans, as 
traced in the traditional history of Hano pueblo. The old house is 
now somewhat modified by modern buildings, but remnants of the 
ancient structure, still preserving the old form, are still visible. By 
a study of the traditional growth of Sichomovi it is found that the 
growth of this pueblo has been northwesterly from the old Badger 
house, and this house row now forms the western side of the plaza. 
The other row is parallel to it, forming the eastern side of the plaza. 

It is difficult now to determine, either traditionally or from clan 
localization, the situation of the building nucleus in this eastern 
row, but the chief evidence assigns the greatest age to the home of 
the Tobacco clan. Inits development from this center the growth 
has been due largely to the influence of the sun. 


1 Sky-god Personations in Hopi Worship, Jour. Am. Folk-lore, XV, 14-32. 
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There are two isolated blocks of houses in Sichomovi that merit 
mention, especially as one of them is visited by the personator of 
the sun in the yearly Powamu ceremony above mentioned. These 
consist of the house now inhabited by the chief Anawita and its 
neighboring rooms owned by the Tobacco clan. The entrances to 
these dwellings are heliotropic. 

It is evident from the above facts that Sichomovi, like Hano, 
has developed its present form under the influence of the law of 
heliotropic exposure of the largest number of terraces and lateral 


doorways. 
GROWTH OF WALPI 


Walpi, the oldest and largest village on the East mesa, shows 
better than any other the operation of the law of heliotropism in 
determining the form of a Hopi pueblo. By reason of its age and 
complicated ground-plan, the latter mainly due to changes in house 
ownership, the arrangement of rooms in parallel rows and the 
localization of clans in them are somewhat obscured. Increase in 
certain families and decrease or extinction of others have so modified 
the form of the component parallel rows of houses that the present 
clan localization does not always represent what it was ancestorially ; 
but notwithstanding these alterations it can readily be recognized 
that the same influences that have given form to Hano and Sichom- 
ovi have been strong factors in determining the direction of house- 
growth in Walpi. 

Although complicated and more or less obscured by later growth, 
there are well-marked indications of three originally parallel rows of 
houses in the present ground-plan of Walpi (pl. x1), showing devel- 
opment from three building nuclei. The main and centrally placed 
of these three rows may be designated the Bear-Snake ; that to the 
west, the Flute row; and to the east of the latter, from the ‘‘ Snake 
rock’”’ southward, the Asa row, formerly populous but now reduced 
to ruined walls. In addition to these three rows there are other 
clusters of rooms in Walpi, the most important of which is situated 
on an elevated site at the extreme southern end of the pueblo. 

The Bear-Snake house row is not only the largest, but also the 
most complicated in its development. Little now remains of the 
Asa row save ruined walls that rise from the very edge of the mesa 
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above a trail on the southeastern corner of a small court in which 
is situated the main kiva of Walpi. 

The localization of clans in modern Walpi is found to conform 
with legends that make it possible to trace the growth of successive 
additions to that pueblo from the time the first houses were erected. 
This growth, which has been a very gradual one, has been influ- 
enced from the outset by the sun, or the same cause that has played 
such a prominent part in the growth of Hano and Sichomovi. 

The first houses built on the site of modern Walpi were not far 
from the so-called “‘ Snake rock,’’ a remarkable stone pinnacle that 
rises from the rocky floor at the southern end of the open space 
where the Snake dance of that pueblo is biennially celebrated. The 
earliest clans appear to have erected two houses at about the same 
time — one, the Bear house, on the north side of what is now the 
court; the other the Snake house, just west of the Snake rock. 
Both of these original houses were still standing in 1900, and pre- 
served fairly well their ancient features —a ground-floor room with 
hatchway in the roof, and a second story consisting of a room which 
opens on the terrace. These two original houses were built some 
distance apart, separated by the intervening space now covered by 


dwellings that form the western side of the dance court. Their 
present union has resulted chiefly from additions made, necessary by 


increase of the Snake clan, the Bear clan having gradually dimin- 
ished in numbers until it is now on the verge of extinction. The 
union of the Snake and Bear houses was not necessarily formed be- 
fore the construction of other house nuclei in what is now Walpi, 
although it took place early in the history of this pueblo. In its 
early days Walpi was probably a single row of houses, possibly 
divided in its length, individual rooms having heliotropic terraces 
and entrances now looking eastward over the dance court. 

The enlargement of the Bear-Snake house row had not pro- 
ceeded far beyond these boundaries when the Flute people arrived 
and sought union with the existing inhabitants of Walpi. They 
were assigned a building site west of the houses of their hosts, who, 
legend says, were related to them. The Flute people had origi- 
nally come to Tusayan from the south but before reaching Walpi 
settled Lefianabi where they were joined by the Horn clans that 
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were earlier united with the Snake families in their home in north- 
ern Arizona. 

The first building of the Flute clan after their reception in the 
Bear-Snake pueblo was constructed on the western rim of the mesa 
and was separated by a narrow court from the rear wall of the Bear- 
Snake house group. The original Flute house is still standing, 
little changed in its general appearance by adjacent houses. In its 
rooms are still biennially celebrated the secret rites of the Flute 
priesthood. This house may be regarded as the building nucleus 
of the western row of Walpi houses, but it never reached any consider- 
able length by reason of its undesirable site, being on the cold side 
of the Bear-Snake buildings that rapidly rose to such a height as to 
cut off the warm rays of the sun. At this epoch Walpi was com- 
posed of two rows of houses, each with several rooms, one, the 
Bear-Snake row, possibly with two parts not joined ; the other, the 
Flute row, situated a short distance to the west. Roughly speak- 
ing, this was the ground-plan of the pueblo at the close of the first 
decade of the eighteenth century. Years earlier, how long no one 
knows, Walpi had received increments to its population from the 
pueblo of Sikyatki, and about the year 1700 still other clans came 
from Awatobi ; but these arrivals did not essentially affect the out- 
lines of the growing pueblo, as the habitations appear to have been 
added to the main row of buildings that rose higher and broadened 
especially at the northern extremity. 

But the arrival, soon after, of the Patki (Cloud) people from the 
south, and their assimilation with the existing Hopi clans, radically 
changed the culture of Walpi and greatly affected the ground-plan of 
their village. They introduced a higher form of ritual and richer 
mythology and ceremonials. The early Patki were assigned a build- 
ing site south of the rows of Bear, Snake, and Flute houses. The 
first habitation they constructed is still standing, in much the same 
form as when built, consisting of a ground story with hatchway 
forming the ceremonial chamber of the sun priests, an organization 
introduced into Walpi by this people. 

The accompanying illustration (plate x1) represents the relative 
position of the ancient Patki or Cloud house, or nucleus, from which 
all other habitations of this clan originated. In it are still found many 
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sacred objects introduced into Walpi by this clan. The original 
room on the lower story, now entered by a hatchway, is still used in 
the secret rites of the sun priests in the sun prayerstick making, as 
elsewhere described.’ 

We have now reached a period in the history of the growth of 
Walpi when it is extremely difficult to follow the sequence in the 
addition of new clans by the localization of their descendants. 
Many families sought the ever-growing pueblo for protection, and 
as fast as they came they were assigned sites for their houses. 
These habitations, in the enlargement of the village, were as a rule 
absorbed into the middle row of houses that grew broader and 
higher with each successive increment. 

The clan house of the Asa people, which formed the third par- 
allel row of Walpi houses, was erected at the head of the steep 
trail that enters the village from the southeast. The legends de- 
clare that this clan was given this site in order that they might 
defend the pueblo from enemies coming up the trail.’ 

The extension of the Asa row of houses was greatly limited by 
the configuration of the mesa, and as they increased in number the 
buildings covered all the available space. In the end, when their 
ever-increasing numbers demanded more room, they were obliged 
to seek other building sites. Impelled likewise by other causes, 
they moved away from Walpi to the Cafion de Chelly, where they 
lived in cliff-houses for many years. Here they lost their language 
and learned that of the Navaho. Later, however, they returned to 
the East Mesa and founded Sichomovi. The houses they inhabited 
while in Walpi are now ruins with the exception of a single room 
where the last woman of the Asa clan of Walpi still lived in 1900. 

It was at about the same period that houses were erected on the 
rocky eminence situated south of the little court in which are found 
the two sacred rooms occupied during the Snake ceremonies. Kat- 
cina and Asa clans were the first to take up a building site on this 
elevation, and it was later covered with houses. These eventually 
were extended around the western side of the little plaza until the 

1American Anthropologist, V1, 500, 1904. 


2 There was formerly a ladder by which one mounted to the edge of the mesa at this 
point, but it is now replaced by stone steps. 
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Patki and Katcina group were united. This growth was of short 
duration, for in a few years the Katcina clan began to decrease in 
numbers, their houses fell to decay, and the beams were torn down 
to be utilized for buildings in more desirable situations. The reason 
for this desertion is evident : exposure to cold and limitation in space 
for buildings with heliotropic exposure were in themselves sufficient 
causes to bring it about. 

The distribution of religious paraphernalia in Walpi confirms the 
traditional account above given and points to the houses in which 
these objects are kept as the original building nuclei. This identi- 
fication of the oldest houses is confirmed by the fact that in the 
annual personation of the Sun god in the Powamu ceremony this 
being visits these houses and no others, as is the case in Hano 
and Sichomovi. 


It has been shown above that the rows of rooms forming the 
ground-plan of a typical Hopi pueblo are oriented in the same 
direction, and that this is due to a desire to obtain a maximum amount 
of heat through heliotropic exposure. An examination of their 
plans and a study of the legends clearly indicate that the same law 
is operative on the other mesas, and can also be extended to the 
whole culture area commonly known as the Pueblo. 

There remains to be considered the cause that has led to the 
adoption, throughout the plateau region of the Southwest, of the 
Pueblo form of architecture— or the grouping of clans into com- 
posite villages with united rooms. This form, as I have repeatedly 
pointed out, is protective, and has been evolved from a preexisting 
condition in which the sedentary people of the Southwest were 
more scattered, the habitations partaking more of the nature of 
isolated rancherias or clan houses. This stage characterized the pop- 
ulation of the Gila valley before predatory tribes raided it and forced 
the people from their farms. It was likewise characteristic of the 
other great valleys of this region. The sedentary people were 
settled in the most advantageous positions for agriculture, evidently 
irrespective of their foes. The advent of enemies and a sense of 
insecurity led to consolidation of houses, pushing the people into 
inaccessible cafions and remote valleys. The clan houses joined 
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and became the pueblo. During this epoch was also developed the 
cliff-house, synchronous in origin with or later than the Pueblo form. 
Instead of antedating the latter type of village the cliff form was con- 
temporary withit. It thus happens that the many similarities in cliff- 
house and Pueblo culture are not so much due to descent one from 
the other as to elaboration of both from a preéxisting culture which 
was formerly spread over the arid region of the Southwest and in 
the adjoining states of Mexico. The influences that led to the 
peculiar architectural features in the northern part of this area were 
the pressure of predatory tribes and the desire for sunny exposure. 
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CERTAIN NOTCHED OR SCALLOPED STONE TAB- 
LETS OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS 


By W. H. HOLMES 


In a recent work’ Mr Clarence B. Moore illustrates a number 
of discoidal and rectangular stone plates obtained from mounds in 
Alabama and elsewhere in the South, which he is able to identify 
as mortar plates, or palettes, intended for the grinding of pigments. 
It thus happens that another of the several groups of archeological 
objects heretofore placed in the problematical class is safely assigned 
to a definite use, although the exact manner and significance of the 
use remain still in a measure undetermined. The rectangular plates 
bear a more or less marked resemblance to the flattish rectangular 
tablets employed by Pueblo shamans in grinding pigments for 
sacred purposes; and several of the mound specimens, both rect- 
angular and circular, as demonstrated by Mr Moore, bear unmis- 
takable evidence of use in preparing colors, a sufficient amount of 
the pigments remaining on the surface to permit chemical analysis. 
The colors are for the greater part red and white, the former being 
hematite and the latter carbonite of lead. 

Plates of the general type described by Mr Moore are obtained 
from ancient mounds in the Ohio valley and the Southern states. 
The rectangular specimens rarely exceed 10 inches in width by 
about 15 in length, and the discoidal variety ranges from 6 to 15 
inches in diameter. The thickness does not exceed 1% inches. 
The central portion of one face is often slightly concave, a few are 
quite flat on both faces, while a smaller number are doubly convex 
in a slight degree. The margins are square or roundish in section, 
and in a few cases are slightly modified in profile, giving a molding- 
like effect. With rare exceptions the periphery of the discoidal 
plates is notched or scalloped. In many cases one or more en- 
graved lines or grooves encircle the face of the plate near the mar- 
gin, and not infrequently the notches are carried as shallow grooves 


1 Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, x11, 1905. 
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inward over the surface of the plate, terminating against the outer 
encircling band or connecting as loops forming what may be re- 
garded as reversed scallops. The most striking features of these 
plates, occurring perhaps in one case in ten, are certain engraved 
designs occupying the reverse side of the plate, the grinding sur- 
face being regarded as the obverse. These subjects are undoubt- 
edly of mythologic origin and include highly conventional represen- 
tations of the human hand, the open eye, the rattlesnake, death’s- 
head symbols, etc. The rectangular plates have notches or scallops 
at the ends only, and the surface, excepting in the Ohio specimens, 
has no embellishment other than simple engraved lines extending 
across the plate near the ends or continuing around the four sides 
just inside the border. 

The Cincinnati tablet (pl. x11, @), the best known of the rectan- 
gular plates, was found in a large ‘ound, associated with human 
remains, in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1841, and was described first in the 
Cincinnati Gazette, December 12, 1842. The question of its authen- 
ticity is fully discussed by Clark.'| This as well as other rectangular 
specimens from the Ohio valley have sculptured figures on one face, 
the reverse exhibiting irregular depressions and grooves such as 
might result from prolonged sharpening of stone implements. The 
remarkable figures engraved on the surface of this tablet, first 
analyzed by Putnam and Willoughby,’ are highly conventionalized 
animal forms, human or reptilian. A second, closely analogous 
tablet was found by Dr Hurst in a mound at Waverley, Pike 
county, Ohio, in 1878. Similar in general characteristics, although 
eccentric in outline and having engraved designs on both sides, is 
the Berlin tablet, found in a small mound near Berlin, Ohio.? Of 
the discoidal plates the most northerly example is that obtained 
from a mound near Naples, Illinois. It is 12% inches in diameter 
and about 1 inch thick near the margin, but having a well-marked 
mortar depression on the obverse side is thinner toward the center. 
On the reverse face, which is slightly convex, is engraved a human 


1 Prehistoric Remains, 1878. 

2Proc. A. A. A. S., XLIV, 1896. 
3McLean, Zhe Mound-builders, 1879. 

4 Henderson in Smithsonian Report, 1882. 
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hand having a small mortar depression in the palm ; this specimen is 
without notches or scallops. A superior example of discoidal plate 
of somewhat unique type, 11% inches in diameter and about 1 inch 
in thickness, was obtained recently from a mound near Arkansas 
Post, Arkansas.> It is exceptionally well finished and symmetrical. 
The slightly depressed area on one side is bordered by 36 neatly 
executed scallops, between which and the rounded periphery is a 


Fic. 8. — The feathered-serpent design in two colors showing the manner in which the 
serpents are interlocked. (1%) 


shallow incised line. The opposite side shows a formal design 
composed of two concentric depressed bands, probably intended to 
represent an open eye —a symbol common in the ancient art of the 
middle Mississippi valley and the Gulf states. The periphery is 
rounded in section and without notches or scallops. Even more 
remarkable are the disks with notched margins, on the face of which 
are engraved serpent symbols of unique design. One of these, now 


5Stoddard in American Antiquarian, vol. XXVI, no. 3, 1904. 
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in the Museum of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society at Columbus, known as the Mississippi tablet (pl. x11), was 
found in a mound near Lafayette bayou in Issaquena county, 
Mississippi, in 1870.' It is made of fine-grained brownish sand- 
stone, is discoidal in form, 8 % inches in diameter, about 1 inch thick, 
and has smooth, slightly convex surfaces. On one face is engraved 
in shallow lines the representation of two interlocked rattlesnakes 
with heads in reversed order, facing the center from opposite sides 
(fig. 8). These serpents:are the conventional, mythical, feathered 
rattlesnakes of the South. The heads are conventionally drawn, the 
mouths being furnished with teeth and tusk-like fangs. The forked 
tongues are indicated by flowing lines issuing from the mouths. 
Plumes rise from the head, and the upper surface of the body is 
embellished with groups of feathers alternating with scaled areas. 
The under surface has elementary fretwork composed of alternating 
sections of scaled and plain surfaces, as is usual in drawings of the 
mythical Serpent god in the South and Southwest. One of the 
serpents has three rattles, the other four. The reverse side has a 
squarish depression near the center, probably not an original feature 
of the plate, and a neatly engraved border, consisting of 15 scal- 
loped lines bordered within by an encircling band 5% of an inch 
from the margin. The margin, or periphery, is squarish, and is 
divided into 15 sections by cross-lines or notches which connect 
with the scallops of the reverse face. Near the depression on this 
face is a small enclosed space filled in with crossed lines. This 
specimen came into the possession of Marshall Anderson, from 
whom it was acquired by the Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society. Of the same general type is a thin, flat-faced, sand- 
stone disk (pl. x11, 6) obtained from a mound at Moundville, Ala- 
bama, and now in the museum of the University of Alabama. It is 
12¥% inches in diameter and has 17 marginal notches; one face is 
embellished with an incised design representing two horned rattle- 
snakes. The bodies, which encircle the plate, are knotted at 
opposite sides and the heads face outward. The inclosed space 
contains the representation of an open human hand bearing an eye 


1McLean, Zhe Mound-builders, 1879, p. 110. 
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upon the open palm.! Of equal interest is a notched disk, 834 
inches in diameter, found at Moundsville, Alabama, also described 
by Mr Moore and now in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge. 
The symbols engraved on one face include two human hands, each 
with an open eye in the palm, and three other unique figures which 
in their general style suggest the treatment of symbolic subjects by 
the ancient Mexicans. 

It is observed that these plates are made of sandstone and kin- 
dred gritty materials, and this fact confirms Mr Moore’s conclusion 
that they were used in grinding pigments. It is further observed 
that they are symmetrically shaped and neatly finished, and besides 
are embellished with various designs manifestly of symbolic import. 
That they were held in exceptional esteem by their owners is shown 
by their burial with the dead. These facts indicate clearly that the 
plates were not intended to serve merely an ordinary purpose, but 
rather that they filled some important sacred or ceremonial office, 
as in preparing colors for shamanistic use or religious ceremony. 
It may be fairly surmised that the pestles used in connection with 
these plates were also symbolic and yielded by their own attrition 
essential ingredients of the sacred pigments. It is a further possi- 
bility that drawings of sacred subjects were executed on the plates 
and, being ground off, entered also into the composition of the mix- 
tures, imparting additional potency. These plates may well be 
compared with the pigment slabs of the Pueblo tribes and especi- 
ally with some of the ancient plates (pl. x11, ¢, £) described by Dr 
Fewkes? which are embellished with animal forms in relief and 
with concentric lines and notched margins analogous to those 
of the mound specimens. 

The engraved designs on these plates naturally give rise to specu- 
lation, and it is not surprising that the very general presence of 
notched and scalloped margins should suggest the theory that the 
plates were sun symbols, But a critical examination of the various 
markings and figures leads to the conviction that all are representa- 
tive, ina more or less conventional fashion, of animal originals and 
that all were probably employed because of their peculiar esoteric 


1 Moore in Journal of the Academy Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, X11, 1905. 
2 Twenty-second Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1904. 
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significance and relationship with the functions of the tablets. It is 
observed that the notches cut in the edges of the plates are in many 
instances carried inward over the plate in such a way as to suggest 
feathers as these are often formally treated in native art, and this 
leads to the surmise that the animal original might have been a 
duck —a symbol of wide distribution among the Indian tribes in 
the South; but recalling the occurrence of the feathered-serpent 
design engraved on the obverse of the Mississippi tablet a strong 
presumption is created that the original concept in the mind of the 
makers of these plates was, at least in some cases, the feathered 
serpent, a northern form of Quetzalcoatl, a chief deity of the mid- 
dle American peoples. 

With the ancient Mexicans and Central Americans the ceremonial 
grinding plate or metate was an object of unusual consideration and 
was elaborated to represent the forms of various animals. It is en- 
tirely in accord with aboriginal methods of thought that the metate 
plate, taking the place of the body of an animal god, should be 
regarded as possessing, through this association, the supernatural 
powers of the particular deity, or as being his actual body ; and that 
the meal, the spices, the colors, the medicines, etc., ground upon it 
should be surcharged with supernatural potencies coming directly 
from and being part of the god himself. In view of these consider- 
ations the surmise seems warranted that the peculiar excavations 
found on the back of the Cincinnati tablet, already referred to, may 
have resulted from the removal of portions of the material of the 
plate itself to form part of sacred mixtures. A good illustration of the 
highly symbolic character of these grinding plates is furnished by a 
large Central American specimen weighing several hundred pounds, 
now preserved in the United States National Museum. The metate is 
supported by two sculptured human figures, male and female, joined 
beneath, whose heads appear at opposite ends of the utensil, the 
breasts of the woman falling within the rim of the plate. It may be 
fairly assumed that the symbolism embodies the idea of the per- 
petuity of life and continuity of flow of god-given sustenance, the 
materials ground on the plate partaking of the sacred life essence. 
It is possible that the graphic elements in our northern representa- 


tives of the sacred metate may have analogous symbolism. 
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A noteworthy feature of the engravings of the serpents and 
other figures on these mound tablets is the apparent maturity of the 
art, the intricate forms being skilfully disposed and drawn with a 
certain hand. These designs are not mere random products, but, 
like the copper ornaments, the earthenware decorations, and the 
shell engravings of the same region, are evidently the work of 
skilled artists practising a well-matured art which distinctly sug- 
gests the work of the semi-civilized nations of Mexico and Central 
America. These plates may be regarded as furnishing additional 
proof that the influence of the culture of middle America has been 
felt all along the northern shores of the Gulf of Mexico and has 
passed with diminished force still farther to the north. 

Six examples of these tablets are brought together in pl. xi. 
They represent three widely separated localities and differ consider- 
ably in appearance, although all are probably mortar plates. All 
bear more or less clearly defined traces of bird-serpent symbolism. 
Most of these have been referred to in the preceding paragraphs, but 
descriptions may be given in this connection. a is a discoidal plate 
of “metamorphic gneiss,” 1014” in diameter and 3 1%” in thickness, 
obtained by Moore from a mound at Moundville, Alabama. Both 
faces seem to have served for grinding pigments. The obverse has 
three concentric marginal lines representing the body of the creature 
symbolized, and the periphery has thirteen feather scallops. The 
reverse is slightly concave, and shows traces of the light gray pig- 
ment ground upon it. 4@ is a discoidal tablet of sandstone from the 
vicinity of Moundville, Alabama, and is described in some detail in 
a preceding paragraph. While the well drawn rattlesnakes are 
represented without recognizable feather elements, the periphery of 
the plate has seventeen notches marking off as many undeveloped 
feather scallops. c¢ is a rectangular plate of ‘ fine-grained gneiss,” 
14” in length by 914” in width and 5” in thickness. Both faces 
are flat, one showing traces of red and the other of cream-colored 
pigment. The obverse has two marginal engraved lines and the 
ends have five exceptionally deep feather scallops. d is the Cin- 
cinnati tablet, already sufficiently described. ¢ is a small, oblong, 
bird-form tablet of blackish argillite from the Gila valley, Arizona, 
the length being 4” and the thickness 34’... The bird represented 
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is manifestly the eagle. The head is well suggested and the divided 
tail, partly broken away, is ornamented on the back with lines in- 
dicating feathers. The palette surface is slightly concave and par- 
tially surrounded by a raised band that may represent a serpent. 
The reverse of the body is evenly convex. / is a tablet of dark 
argillite, subrectangular in shape, obtained from the Gila valley, 
Arizona. It is 43¢” in length and 1%” in thickness. The upper 
surface, which is slightly convex save at the center, which is de- 
pressed, is surrounded by an incised line outside of which is the 
rounded margin ornamented with groups of notches, probably sym- 
bolizing the bird. A groove extends around the periphery, and the 
reverse, or back, is irregularly convex. 

To this list may be added the 
small, roundish tablet obtained 
from Cochise county, Arizona, 
shown in figure 9. It is made 
of an impure variety of nephrite, 
and is 4%4”’ in diameter and 44” 
in thickness. The upper surface 
is slightly concave, and the mar- 
gin is formed of the looped body 
of the rattlesnake with charac- 
teristic markings. 

The small size of most of the 
tablets referred to indicates that 
they could hardly have been used 
for any purpose other than the 


Fic. 9. — Pigment tablet of nephrite grinding of pigments or medi- 
with rattlesnake border ; Arizona. (Diam- 
eter 4% inches, thickness % inch. ) 


cines, and the peculiar symbols 
associated with them warrant the 
conclusion that they were intended for use, in part at least, in pre- 
paring substances sacred to the bird-serpent deity of the native 
pantheon. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES ; 
PROGRESS DURING THE LAST YEAR; 
NEEDED LEGISLATION! 


By EDGAR L. HEWETT 


Prior to 1904 the only act of our Government looking toward 
the preservation of our antiquities was the reservation and restora- 
tion, by act of Congress of March 2, 1889, of the Casa Grande 
ruin in Arizona. During the last fifteen months a definite policy of 
preservation has rapidly developed, so that at present it may be said 
that approximately three-fourths of all the remains of antiquity that 
are situated on lands owned or controlled by the United States are 
under custodianship more or less efficient, and that the despoliation 
of ruins for commercial purposes is in a fair way to be stamped out. 
Following are the various steps that have been taken : 

1. All ruins that are situated on the national forest reserves 
have been placed under the care of forest rangers and all unathor- 
ized excavation or collecting prohibited. Forest rangers are clothed 
with power to arrest offenders, accordingly all ruins so situated are 
adequately policed. This is a rapidly growing class, as forest re- 
serves are being created constantly in the Southwest, where anti- 
quities are most numerous. Already about fifty percent of the 
southwestern ruins are within the limits of forest reserves and in 
time from two-thirds to three-fourths of them will be included. 


The Forest Service now protects the following reserves upon which 


important archeological remains are situated : 

In Colorado: Montezuma forest reserve. 

Jn Utah: Aquarius and Sevier forest reserves. 

In New Mexico: Pecos, Gila, Lincoln, and Jemez forest reserves. 
The recently created Jemez forest reserve includes the vast arche- 


Archeological Institute of America in joint meeting at Ithaca, New York, December 
28, 1905. 
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ological district of the Jemez plateau, embracing the Pajarito Park 
and the Chama, Gallinas, and Jemez valleys. 

In Arizona: Grand Canyon, San Francisco Mountain, Black 
Mesa, Prescott, Pinal Mountains, Mt Graham, Santa Catalina, Santa 
Rita, and Chiricahua forest reserves. 

Many other areas, equally important archeologically, have been 
withdrawn from sale or settlement pending examination of their 
forest condition. Noteworthy among these are the Rio Verde dis- 
trict in Arizona, the Taos district in New Mexico, and the Mesa 
Verde district in Colorado. 

2. The Office of Indian Affairs prohibits all unauthorized exca- 
vations on Indian reservations and the carrying away of remains of 
antiquity. Special custodians have been appointed for the ruins in 
Canyon de Chelly and Canyon del Muerto on the Navaho reserva- 
tion in Arizona, the Mesa Verde on the Southern Ute reservation in 
Colorado, and the Zufii reservation in New Mexico. Indian traders 
on reservations are prohibited from dealing in prehistoric wares, 
thus removing from the Indians and other persons the temptation 
to despoil ruins for the sake of the small profits to be derived there- 
from. This corrects one of the most prevalent and disastrous of 
abuses. The most extensive archeological districts that come under 
the custodianship of the Indian Office are — 

In Colorado: The Southern Ute reservation. 

In New Mexico: The Zui and the Santa Clara reservations, 
and the various Pueblo grants. 

In Arizona: The Navaho, Hopi, San Carlos, Walapai, Gila 
River, and Papago reservations. 

Probably twenty-five percent of the southwestern ruins are so 
situated. 

3. The General Land Office holds under withdrawal, awaiting 
Congressional action, the following important archeological dis- 
tricts : 

In Colorado: The Mesa Verde district. 

In New Mexico: The Chaco Canyon and Petrified Forest dis- 
tricts, and El Morro or Inscription Rock. 

The ruins situated on unappropriated public lands are held to 
be subject to the authority of the Department of the Interior, and 
orders have been issued prohibiting unauthorized excavations. 
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In addition to these measures for the preservation of the ruins it 
has become necessary for the Departments to formulate some mode 
of procedure with reference to excavation privileges. In passing on 
the application of the Southwest Society of the Archzological Insti- 
tute of America for such privilege, the Office of Indian Affairs held— 


It is not satisfied that the Department could legally grant 
permission to persons or organizations to enter reservations for the pur- 
pose of excavating for and carrying away objects of archeological value 
unless collecting for or under the supervision of the Government. . . . 

‘¢ Tt is recommended that permission be granted the Southwest So- 
ciety of the Archeological Institute of America to conduct archeological 
explorations and make excavations on Indian reservations in the south- 
west upon the condition that such work is to be done under the over- 
sight of, and in codperation with, the Bureau of American Ethnology.”’ 


The essentials of a plan prepared in order to meet the re- 
quirements of the Office of Indian Affairs in this case and to pro- 
vide for effective codperation and avoid duplication or conflict of 
work are as follows: 


1. That this Society shall file with the Bureau of American Ethnology 
a brief but measurably definite plan of the explorations proposed on the 
Indian reservations, designating the person who is to have immediate 
charge of the field work. 

2. That it shall furnish data for use in compiling the card catalogue 
of antiquities now in preparation by your Bureau [the Bureau of American 
Ethnology] and for properly mapping the sites of the explorations and 
excavations. 

3. That it shall adopt a liberal policy of exchange, to the end that 
each participating institution may share in the benefits of the others. 

4. (a) That thorough work shall be done on each site occupied ; 
(4) that full notes shall be taken for a catalogue of American antiquities ; 
and (c) that the results obtained by all expeditions shall be made known 
within a reasonable time through published reports. 

This plan was adopted by both the Office of Indian Affairs and 
the Forest Service and was accepted as entirely satisfactory by the 
Southwest Society. The Departments concerned have consistently 
held that excavations may be conducted only for the advancement 
of the knowledge of archeology and not for commercial purposes. 
Collections may be made only for permanent preservation in public 
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museums, and permits will be issued only to qualified archeologists 
who are under the direction of reputable institutions or societies. 
Recognizing the necessity for expert advice as to the issuance of 
excavation permits, the Departments have adopted the plan of re- 
ferring all applications for such permits to the Chief of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology for an opinion as to the standing of the 
institution desiring the privilege and the competence of the arche- 
ologist who is to be in charge of the work. The spirit in which 
the Bureau has responded to this duty imposed on it by the Depart- 
ments is reflected in a letter from its Chief, Mr William H. Holmes, 
in relation to the application of the Southwest Society of the 
Archeological Institute of America, from which I quote: 


‘¢In the way of report on these inquiries I beg to state that the 
Archeological Institute of America is to be classed among the most en- 
lightened bodies of students of human history and antiquity in the country, 
and its component societies, organized in various cities, include in their 
membership the leading archeologists of the country. It may be safely 
assumed that the Southwest Society, which is the largest of the allied or- 
ganizations, has among its members persons fully qualified to undertake 
the work proposed, and that it will be wise enough to entrust the work to 
such, and only such, as can be implicitly relied upon to conduct the ex- 
cavations in a scientific manner, to properly record observations, and to 
care for the collections obtained. 

‘‘ This Bureau appreciates fully the attitude of the Indian Office in its 
endeavor to preserve the national antiquities for the nation, and to pre- 
vent unauthorized and unscientific explorations; but it takes the view 
that whatever materials are intelligently collected and placed in reasona- 
bly protected public museums, wherever situated, that provide systematic 
and permanent custodianship, are preserved for all the people. The field 
of American archeology is a vast one, and the larger the number of prop- 
erly qualified institutions that engage in the work, the better for history 
and science. The system of exchanges of specimens and replicas of 
important objects arranged between the National Museum and other 
museums of the country, and the well-established practice of collaboration 
on the part of curators and students generally, place the collections of 
one institution practically at the service of all.’’ 


On the whole it would appear that the system as developed 
secures practically what our students have been asking for; that 
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the preservation of American antiquities is in a fair way to be 
accomplished, and that in the matter of excavation privileges sub- 
stantial justice is being done to all. It is manifestly impossible to 
concentrate the entire authority in this matter in any one Depart- 
ment. The purposes for which the lands of the United States are 
administered are so diverse that no Department could safely under- 
take to grant privileges of any sort upon lands under the jurisdic- 
tion of another Department. Accordingly, if archeological work 
is proposed on forest reserves the application for permission must 
be to the Secretary of Agriculture ; if on a military reservation, to 
the Secretary of War; and if on an Indian reservation or on unap- 
propriated public lands, to the Secretary of the Interior. Any 
other system would lead to great confusion and conflict of interests. 

It remains to be considered what is needed in the way of national 
legislation on this subject. I beg leave to submit for your consid- 
eration the following memorandum of provisions which seem to be 
needed. They are drawn from measures previously brought for- 
ward, with such modifications as have become necessary through 
the rise of new conditions, and the addition of some new matter, 
designed to meet conditions with which we were previously unac- 


quainted. Every effort has been made to preserve the exact spirit 
of the measure agreed upon last year by these two organizations 
(the Archeological Institute of America and the American Anthro- 
pological Association) and at the same time meet the wishes of the 
various Departments of the Government that will be charged with 
the administration of the law : 


1. That any person who shall appropriate, excavate, injure, or destroy 
any historic or prehistoric ruin or monument, or any object of antiquity 
situated on lands owned or controlled by the Government of the United 
States, without the permission of the Secretary of the Department of 
Government having jurisdiction over the lands on which said antiquities 
are situated should, upon conviction, be fined in a sum not more than 
five hundred dollars or be imprisoned for a period of not more than 
ninety days, or should suffer both fine and imprisonment in the discretion 
of the court. 

2. That the President of the United States should be authorized, in 
his discretion, to declare by public proclamation historic landmarks, his- 


toric and prehistoric structures, and other objects of historic or scientific 
AM. ANTH., N.S, 88. 
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interest that are situated upon the lands owned or controlled by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to be national monuments, and to reserve 
as a part thereof parcels of land, the limits of which in all cases should 
be confined to the smallest area compatible with the proper care and 
management of the objects to be protected: Provided, That when such 
objects are situated upon a tract covered by a bona fide unperfected claim 
or held in private ownership, that tract, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary for the proper care and management of the object may be re- 
linquished to the Government, and the Secretary of the Interior should 
be authorized to accept the relinquishment of such tracts in behalf of the 
Government of the United States. 

3. That permits for the examination of ruins, the excavation of arch- 
eological sites, and the gathering of objects of antiquity upon the lands 
under their respective jurisdictions, should be granted by the Secretaries 
of the Interior, Agriculture, and War, to institutions which they may 
deem properly qualified to conduct such examination, excavation, or 
gathering, subject to such rules and regulations as they may prescribe: 
Provided, That the examinations, excavations, and gatherings are under- 
taken for the benefit of reputable museums, universities, colleges, or 
other recognized scientific or educational institutions, with a view to in- 
creasing the knowledge of such objects, and that the gatherings shall be 
made for permanent preservation in public museums. 

4. That the Secretaries of the Departments aforesaid should make 
and publish from time to time uniform rules and regulations for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this law. 

In a separate resolution I desire to ask these two organizations 
to consider the matter of the proposed Mesa Verde National Park 
in Colorado, provided for in a bill introduced by Representative 
H. M. Hogg, now pending before the national Congress. This is 
one of the most important pieces of legislation looking toward the 
preservation of American antiquities that has ever been proposed, 
and it seems most fitting that these organizations should give it 
their enthusiastic support. 


[The recommendations made by Mr Hewett in the above paper were subsequently 
considered at the joint business meeting of the Archzological Institute of America and 
the American Anthropological Association, were unanimously accepted, and subsequently 
embodied in a bill which has been introduced by the Honorable John F. Lacey of Iowa 
as H. R. 11016. A resolution was also passed urging the creation of the Mesa Verde 
National Park in Colorado.—£ditor. | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 

December, 1905. 
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HOUSES AND GARDENS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
INDIANS 


By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


The habitations of the New England Indians were of three 
general types —the round house, the long house, and the conical 
house. The first two forms occurred throughout this area. The 
conical house seems to have been more common in Maine than 
in other sections of New England, where if used at all it was prob- 
ably employed as a temporary shelter only. 


THE ROUND HOUSE 


The outline of the round house (fig. 10, c, 2) closely approached 
that of a hemisphere. The ground-plan was circular,’ with an 
approximate diameter of from ten to sixteen feet.2 The probable 
height of these lodges over the central fireplace was from six to 
eight feet. They were occupied by one or two families. Accord- 
ing to Williams ‘two families will live comfortably and lovingly in 
a little round house of some fourteen or sixteen foot over.” 

The framework consisted of small poles set in the ground two 
or three feet apart, enclosing the circular floor space. Several 
arches were made of “halfe circles of timber,” * each formed by bend- 
ing and lashing two opposite poles together. The remaining poles 
were bent over and joined to these arches, and horizontal poles 
were added, the whole being firmly bound together. Morton’s 
description is as follows : 

‘¢ They gather Poles in the woodes and put the great end of them in 
the ground, placinge them in forme of a circle or circumference and, 
bendinge the topps of them in form of an Arch they bind them together 


1 Verrazano in Hakluyt, Divers Voyages, Hakluyt Society’s repr., p. 68. Cham- 
plain, Voyages (Prince Society), vol. 11, pp. 83, 124. 
2Verrazano, ibid. Roger Williams, Key into the Language of America, Rhode 
Island Hist. Soc. Coll., vol. 1, p. 48. 
3 Verrazano, ibid. 
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with the Barke of Walnut trees which is wondrous tuffe so that they make 
the same round on the Topp.’”* 


The men usually prepared the poles and made the framework, 
over which the women fastened the mats and other coverings. 

There were usually two entrances to wigwams of this type, one 
at the north, the other at the south. These were about three feet in 
height, ‘‘ and according as the wind sets, they close up one door 
with bark and hang a deer’s skin or the like before the other.” ? 


Fic. 10. — Habitations and gardens, coast of Massachusetts. «@, House and garden 
at Chatham. 4,c, At Nauset Harbor. ¢, AtGloucester. (After Champlain, 1605-06. ) 


An opening in the roof about eighteen inches square allowed the 
smoke to escape. In windy weather, if the smoke became trouble- 
some, this aperture was screened with a small mat placed upon the 
top of the lodge and arranged with a cord so as to be turned to the 


windward side.* That houses of this type were also common in 
central and eastern Maine seems evident from the remark of John 
Gyles, who was captured at Pemaquid in 1689, and lived with the 
Indians for seven or eight years in the region of the Penobscot and 
St John rivers. Describing the houses of the beaver, he says “ they 
are round in the figure of an Indian wigwam.”’ * 


THE LONG HOUSE 


In the second group are included those lodges having an ob- 
long, rectangular ground-plan (fig. 11, a, 6) and an outline re- 
sembling that of a semi-cylinder. The medium and smaller sizes 
were generally used as communal dwellings. The larger ones, 
called gunnekamuck, seem to have been built principally for cere- 
monial purposes and were “sometimes a hundred, sometimes two 


1 Morton, English Canaan (Prince Society), p. 134. 

2 John Josselyn, Zzvo Voyages to New England, Veazie repr., p. 99. 

8 Gookin, Historical Collections, Mass. Hist. Coll., Ist s., repr. 1859, vol. I, p. 150. 
4 John Gyles’ Captivity, in S. G. Drake’s 7ragedies of the Wilderness, p. 94. 
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hundred feet long,” ! and thirty feet broad.? Usually, however, the 
council or ceremonial house was much smaller. 

The framework was made by setting poles in two parallel rows 
enclosing the floor space. Opposite poles were bent over and 
joined to each other in pairs, forming a series of arches of equal 
height, which were joined together by horizontal poles placed at 


Fic. 11. — Habitations, gardens, and fort at Sacoriver, Maine. a, c, ‘‘ Cabins in the 
open fields near which they cultivate the land and plant Indian corn.’’ 4, ‘‘Another place 
where they have their dwellings all together after they have planted their corn.”’ d, 
‘¢ Place where they have their fortress.’? (After Champlain, 1605. ) 


intervals, forming an arbor-like framework. The poles for the ends 
of the framework were set either in a straight line and joined to the 
end arches in a perpendicular position, giving the form to the fin- 
ished hut shown in figures 10, a, 4, and 11, a, 6, or were arranged in 
a segment of a circle bent over and joined to the main framework, 
thereby giving a more rounded appearance to the ends of the huts. 
The dwelling houses of this type had usually “ two, three or four 
fires, at a distance one from another for the better accommodation 
of the people belonging to it.”’* Houses with two fires were called 
neés guitow,* those with three fires shwishcuttow. These wigwams 
had, according to their size, two or more entrances, which were 
covered with a deer-skin or with a mat which could be rolled up. 
According to Wood :° “ Their houses are smaller in the Summer 
when their families are dispersed, by reason of heate and occasions. 
In Winter they make some fiftie or three score foote long, fortie or 
fiftie men being inmates under one roof.’’ There is evidence, how- 
ever, that long houses were sometimes occupied as summer dwell- 
ings, and while the winter wigwams were more commonly of the 


1 Williams, op. cit., p. 146. 

2 Gookin, op. cit. 

3 Ibid. 

‘Williams, op. cit., p. 47. 

5 Wood, Mew Englana’s Prospect, Boynton repr., p. 99. 
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long type, especially in the southern half of New England, smaller 
cabins were also used for winter habitations. 


Verrazano, describing the New England habitations in 1524, 
writes : 

‘« We sawe their houses made in circuler or rounde fourm 10 or 12 
foote in compasse. . . . They moove the foresaide houses from one place 
to another according to the commoditie of the place and season, wherein 
they will make their aboade and only taking of the cover, they have 
other houses builded incontinent. The father and whole familie dwell 
together in one house in great number: in some of them we saw 25 or 30 


991 


persons. 


The long house was used as a dwelling or for council or cere- 
monial purposes throughout New England. It seems to have been 
used for the former purpose as far east as the Saco river, Maine, and 
probably in other sections of the state. The great wigwam was 
employed for council purposes on the Kennebec river. The one 
on the Penobscot was twenty feet wide by forty feet long,’ and 
Gyles saw one thirty or forty feet in length on the St John river in 
New Brunswick. 

THE CONICAL HOUSE 

The conical wigwam (fig. 11, 4, c) seems not to have been in very 
general use; it is the traditional lodge of the modern Penobscot 
Indians, who have no knowledge of other aboriginal forms. The 
framework was made of straight poles with their lower ends set 
into the ground enclosing the circular floor space, their upper ends 
being brought together and fastened. This frame resembled that 
of the skin tipi of the Plains tribes, and was covered with bark mats 
or pieces of bark which were sometimes held in place by a second 
series of poles placed over them. Father Rasles, in a letter written 
at the Indian village of Nanrantsouak (Norridgewock) on the Ken- 
nebec in 1723, describes the type as follows: 

‘« Their cabins are easily built. They plant poles in the earth, which 
they join at the top, and then cover them with large pieces of bark. The 
fire they make in the middle of the cabin and all around it . . . they 
sit during the day and sleep at night.’’ ® 


1 Verrazano, op. cit., p. 68 
2 Maine Hist. Soc. Coll., 1876, vol. vul, p. 14 
SKip, Zarly Jesuit Missions in North America, p. 24. 
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The cabins thus described were not temporary shelters, but 
formed a permanent village which was surrounded by palisades. 

Both the round and the conical wigwams stand side by side in 
the modern camps of the Cree and Ojibwa, and it is not improbable 
that they were thus used over a considerable portion of Maine. 


OTHER HOUSES 


Mourt in his Re/ation' thus describes the cabin of a chief in 
eastern Massachusetts : 

‘¢A mile from hence, Nanepashemet their King in his lifetime had 
lived, His house was not like others, but a scaffold was largely built, with 
pools and plancks, some six foote from the ground, and the house upon 
that, being situated on the top of a hill.’’ 

Dwellings upon raised platforms were unusual. According to 
Williams it was the custom to erect “little watch-houses in the 
middle of their fields in which they or their biggest children lodge, 
and early in the morning prevent the birds” from injuring the corn. 
He gives no description of these structures. They were, however, 
probably like the watch-houses of the southern Algonquians built 
for the same purpose. A picture of one of these in the village of 
Secota, by John White,’ shows a raised platform on which is built 
a small cabin or shelter open at one side. This is referred to in the 
text as follows: 

‘In their corn fields they built, as it were, a scaffold on which they 
set a cottage . . . where they place one to watch, for there are such a 
number of fowls and beasts.’’ 

This dwelling of Nanepashemet’s seems to have been patterned 
after a watch-house. Such a cabin would be more comfortable in 
summer than the ordinary form, being cooler and more free from 
fleas and other vermin. 

Little hunting houses of bark and rushes, ‘ not comparable to 
their dwelling houses,” * were built by hunters for temporary occu- 
pancy while on their fall hunts. 

In common with most American tribes the New England In- 


1Mourt’s Relation, Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Cheever’s repr., p. 90. 
2 Hariot, Brief and True Report of Virginia, pl. Xx. 
3 Williams, op. cit., p. 141. 
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dians erected little wigwams, called wetwomémese, in which the 
women lived alone during catamenia, “‘ which custome in all parts of 
the country they strictly observe.” ! 

The men’s sweat-lodge was a 

‘* little cell or cave, six or eight foot over, round, made on the side 

of a hill (commonly by some Rivulet or Brooke), into this frequently 
the Men enter, after they have exceedingly heated it with a store of wood, 
laid upon a heape of stones in the middle. When they have taken out 
the fire, the stones keep still a great heate: Ten, twelve, twenty more or 
lesse, enter at once stark naked . . . here doe they sit round these hot 
stones an hour or more taking tobacco, discoursing and sweating together, 

. when they come fourth . . . I have seen them runne (Summer 
and Winter) into the brookes to cool them, without the least hurt.’’? 

Another form of sweat-lodge, sometimes used by the shamans 
for their powwows, consisted of a small hut covered with skins or 
mats. Within was a pile of hot stones over which water was 
poured.” 

LODGE COVERINGS 

‘The best sort of their houses are covered very neatly, tight, and 
warm, with the barks of trees, slipped from their bodies at such seasons 
when the sap is up; and made into great flakes with pressure of weighty 
timbers when they are green; and so becoming dry they will retain a 


form suitable for the use they prepare them for.’’ * 


Birch, chestnut,’ and oak ® bark are recorded as being used for 
lodge covering, and it is probable that the bark of other large trees 
such as elm, pine, and hemlock, were also used. The bark was 
fastened to the framework so that the upper pieces overlapped the 
lower. Poles were sometimes laid over the bark to aid in keeping 
it in place. Portable mats made of flags were extensively used for 
lodge coverings. The flag leaves were “finely sowed together with 
needles made of the splinter bones [fibula] of a Cranes legge, 


with thread made of their Indian hempe.”’ Lodges thus covered 


1Tbid., p. 47. 

*Tbid., p. 158. 

3 Gyles, op. cit., p. 
*Gookin, op. cit., p. 149. 

5 Williams, op. cit., p. 48. 
Champlain, op. cit., p. 67. 
7™Morton, op. cit., p. 135. 
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“deny entrance to any drop of raine though it come both fierce and 
long. Neither can the piercing North winde find a crannie through 
which he can conveigh his cooling breath. They be warmer than 
our English houses.” ' Gookin says that mat-covered lodges were 
“indifferent tight and warm but not so good as those covered 
with bark.” 

The Ojibwa, Winnebago, and other tribes still use this style of 
matting. The mats are three or four feet wide and eight or ten 
feet in length. The leaves are strung together on cords of bast 
or Indian hemp in such a manner that each alternate leaf lies upon 
the opposite side so as to cover the j unction of the two opposite leaves. 
These cords are placed at intervals of a few inches and extend the 
length of the mat, the ends of which are furnished with wooden 
strips and with cords for tying the mats to the lodge frame. Fast- 
ening strings are also placed along the sides. These mats are light, 
portable, and fairly durable. 

Another style of mat for lodge coverings, probably not uncom- 
mon in certain sections of New England, and still used by the 
Micmac, Cree, and Ojibwa, is made of pieces of the outer bark of 
the white birch sewed together. The pieces forming the mat are 
usually three or four feet in length (the width of the mat) and of 
varying width. The pieces are joined by overlapping their longer 
edges and sewing with split spruce roots. Each end of the mat is 
finished by placing two narrow and thin strips of wood, one at each 
side, so as to enclose the edge of the bark between them. These 
are sewed and bound together with split roots. An additional 
piece of bark, a foot or more long and four or five inches wide, is 
caught between these binding strips by one of its longest edges at 
each end of the mat as a reénforcement. The mat is furnished 
with tying cords, and when formed into a roll occupies a very small 
space, being light and portable. It was probably this kind of lodge 
covering that Father Rasles referred to as bark cloths. In the ex- 
cursions of the Norridgewock Indians down the Kennebec to the sea- 
shore once or twice every season, when camping for the night they 
would “cover themselves with bark which they carry with them 


| 


and which they have rolled out until it resembles cloth.” * These 


1 Wood, op. cit., p. 99. 
2 Kip, op. cit., p. 60. 
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bark mats are still used as portable lodge coverings from New 
Brunswick to Lake Winnipeg, and in early historic times were 
doubtless common to the canoe birch region throughout the 
Algonquian area. 

The poorer wigwams were sometimes covered with a thatch of 
reeds, grass, or corn-husk,’ or with boughs of trees.” 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


The walls of the more permanent habitations were lined with 
embroidered mats,’ or with mats of rushes painted in several colors.‘ 
These mats were also used as bedding and to sit upon. The lining 
mats of the Ojibwa are probably very similar to those of New 
England, the woof of these being composed of rushes, the warp of 
twisted cords of bast. The color of the ground-work is the natural 
brownish-yellow of the dried rushes, and pleasing patterns are pro- 
duced in considerable variety by weaving in rushes dyed in various 
colors. Some of these mats bear a very close resemblance to the 
simpler kinds of Japanese straw matting. 

In the smaller lodges a single fire was sufficient for the family. 
In the larger habitations two, three, or more fires were required ac- 
cording to the number of occupants. Hearths were often made of 
small field stones. Sometimes a post reaching to the roof was set 
up beside the fireplace, the upper end being secured to a cross- 
piece. Ata convenient height a pin was driven into the post, and 
upon the pin the kettle was hung. At the foot of the post a 
broad, flat stone was set up to protect the post from the fire.° 

Sometimes a scaffold about two feet high was built over the fire- 
place by driving four crotched sticks into the ground. Cross-bars 
were laid over the crotches, and over these and at right angles to 
them were placed sticks,® upon which fish and other food was dried 
and smoked. The fire was usually made of dry wood (windfalls), 


1 Champlain, op. cit., pp. 83, 124. 

2Higgeson, Mew England’s Plantation, Mass. Hist. Coll., Ist s., vol. I, p. 123, 
repr. 1859. 

3 Williams, op. cit., p. 47. 

4 Josselyn, op. cit., p. 98. 

5 Ibid. 


© Mourt, op. cit., p. 39. 
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but sometimes a tree was felled and the log drawn into the lodge. 
The fire was maintained at either side near one end, the log being 
gradually pushed onto the hearth until all was consumed.’ Small 
torches made of pitch pine ‘“ cloven into little slices’’ were used as 
occasion required for lighting the interior of the hut.? Fire was 
produced both by friction and percussion, the latter process being 
more common. 

The people sometimes slept upon mats and skins placed on the 
ground, but in the better class of habitations bedsteads were made 
by setting forked sticks into the earth, which supported stout poles 
a foot or eighteen inches from the ground. Over these, at right 
angles were laid other poles, or planks split from logs.* In the 
large houses the beds were six or eight feet wide, being large 
enough to accommodate three or four persons.‘ The bedding con- 
sisted of a reed mat ‘“‘two or three fingers thick,” ° or of mats and 
skins. 

For household utensils there were mortars and pestles of stone 
and wood ; basket sieves for sifting cornmeal ;° boxes, buckets, and 
dishes of birch-bark; wooden dishes; baskets and bags of various 
sorts, and earthen pots. Trays, bowls, and ladles were made ‘very 
smooth and artificial and of a sort of wood not subject to split.’’’ 
“They have dainty wooden bowles of maple of highe price amongst 
them; and these are disposed by bartering one with the other and 
are but in certain parts of the Country made, where the several 
trades are appropriated to the inhabitants of those parts onely.”® 
These were made from the knotty parts of the maple and other 
hard woods by charring and scraping, the surface being after- 
ward ground smooth and polished. They were of graceful form, 
with wall of uniform thickness, the curly grain of the knots show- 
ing to advantage. Ladles and spoons were wrought from the 


1 Morton, op. cit., p. 135. 

2 Higgeson, op. cit., p. 122. 

3 Champlain, op. cit., p. 125. Morton, op. cit., p. 135. 
*Gookin, op. cit., p. 150. 

5Champlain, op. cit., p. 125 

6 Gookin, op. cit. 

TIbid., p. 151. 

§ Morton, op. cit., p. 159. 
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crooked, knotty branches of the mountain laurel (“spoon wood”’), 
Buckets with bails, boxes of various sizes, platters, etc., were made 
of birch-bark. The buckets were for holding liquids, the seams 
being rendered tight with spruce-gum. ‘Delicate sweet dishes 
too” they have of birch-bark ornamented upon the outside with 
“flourisht works, and upon the brims with glistering quills taken 
from the Porcupine, and dyed, some black, others red, the white 
being natural.”"' The inner side of the white birch-bark used in 
making dishes and boxes is of a reddish brown color. This side 
was generally taken for the outer side of the dish. Ornamental de- 
signs often covering the entire outer surface were made by scraping 
away portions of the thin brown inner layer until the desired pat- 
tern appeared in the light yellow of the bark beneath. The rim 
was finished by enclosing the edge of the bark between two wooden 
hoops, and carefully sewing all together with split spruce roots. 
Sometimes porcupine quills were used in ornamenting the rim by 
being woven into the spruce-root wrappings. Baskets and bags 
were of many kind and sizes.” 

Earthen pots such as “they seeth their food in, which were 
heretofore, and yet are [1674] in use among some of them, are 
made of clay or earth almost in the form of an egg, with the top 
taken off . . . the clay or earth they were made of was very scarce 
and dear.’’* These pots varied in size from a quart to two or three 
gallons.‘ 

The following is an excellent description of the wigwams and 
their furnishings, seen by the Pilgrims at Cape Cod in 1620 :° 

‘‘The houses were made with long yong Sapling trees bended and 
both ends stucke into the ground ; they were made round like unto an 
Arbour, and covered downe to the ground with thicke and well wrought 
matts, and the doore was not over a yard high, made of a matt to open ; 
the chimney was a wide open hole in the top, for which they had a matt 
to cover it close when they pleased ; one might stand and goe upright in 


1 Josselyn, op. cit., p. III. 

2 Willoughby, Textile Fabrics of the New England Indians, American Anthropolo- 
gist, 1905, vol. 7, p. 85. 

3 Gookin, op. cit., p. 151. 

4 Morton, op. cit., p. 159. 

5 Mourt, op. cit., pp. 39, 40. 
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them, in the midst of them were foure little trunches knockt into the 
ground, and small stickes laid over, on which they hung their Pots and 
what they had to seeth; round about the fire they lay on matts, which are 
their beds. The houses were double matted, for as they were matted 
without, so were they within, with newer & fairer matts. In the houses 
we found wooden Boules, Trayes and Dishes, Earthen Pots, Hand baskets 
made of Crab shells, wrought together ; Alsoan English Paile or Bucket, 
it wanted a bayle, but it had two Iron ears: there were also Baskets of 
sundry sorts, bigger and some lesser, finer and some coarser: some 
were curiously wrought with blacke and white in pretie works, and sundry 
other of their household stuffe: we found also two or three Deeres heads, 
one whereof had bin newly killed, for it was still fresh ; there was also a 
company of Deeres feete stuck up in the houses, Harts horns, and Eagles 
clawes — and sundry such like things there was ; also two or three Baskets 
full of parched Acornes, peeces of fish and a peece of broyled Hering. 
We found also a little silke grasse and a little Tobacco seed, with some 
other seeds which wee knew not ; without were sundry bundles of Flags, 
Sedge, Bullrushes and other stuffe to make matts. 


PERMANENCY OF VILLAGES 


The members of each tribe or community were the recognized 


proprietors of certain hunting, fishing, and agricultural lands, held 
generally in common. According to Williams they were ‘very 
exact and punctuall in the bounds of their Lands belonging to this 
or that Prince or People (even to a River, Brooke &c.). And I have 
knowne them to make bargaine and sale amongst themselves for a 
small piece or quantity of Ground.”’”' Good agricultural lands and 
good hunting and fishing grounds were necessary for the well-being 
ofevery community. In some regions these were combined in a com- 
paratively small area and the village was in a measure permanent. 
In other localities they were widely separated, and the village or 
groups of people belonging to the community rotated from place to 
place according to the season. The winter villages were usually 
situated in warm, thickly wooded valleys near some lake or river. 
In the early spring the people moved to their fishing places, and 
when planting season arrived they sought their summer fields. 
During the latter season they would often remove from one part of 
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their fields to a fresh place ‘‘ because of the abundance of fleas which 
the dust of their house breeds.”’ During the intervals between 
planting, cultivating, and gathering their corn and vegetables, groups 
and families made excursions to their clam-beds or other localities 
in search of food. After the harvest was gathered they sometimes 
removed to a hunting house, “and forsake it not until Snow lie 
thick, and then will travell home, Men, women and children thorow 
the snow, thirtie, yea, fiftie or sixtie miles; but their great remove 
is from their Summer fields to warm and thicke woodie bottomes 
where they winter.” ' Lodge frames were sometimes left standing 
ready for the portable mats if the owners returned to the same spot. 

The Indians were very expeditious at their removals. ‘They 
are quicke ; in halfe a day, yea, sometimes at a few houres warning 
to be gone and the house up elsewhere, especially if they have stakes 
ready pitcht for their Mats.’’? Josselyn writes: ‘‘I have seen half 
a hundred of their Wigwams together in a piece of ground, and 
they show prettily, within a day or two or a week they have been 
all dispersed.”’ * 

FORTS 

Most communities had as their headquarters one or more forti- 
fied enclosures, where the people dwelt at certain seasons, or into 
which they moved in time of danger. The larger forts consisted of 
more or less permanent villages of a score or more of cabins en- 
closed by a high palisade. The smaller ones were forty or fifty feet 
in diameter and contained a single cabin. The construction of the 
fortifications was practically the same whether they contained one or 
fifty houses. Some were rectangular, others circular. The smaller 
ones had but one entrance, while the larger had two, one on each 
side. 

In constructing a fort all the people joined in the work. A 
circular or rectangular plot of ground was marked off and sur- 
rounded by a narrow trench about three feet deep. Into this were 
set close together in a single row “‘young trees and half trees as 
thick as a man’s thigh or the calf of his leg. Ten or twelve feet 


1 Williams, op, cit., p. 56. 
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high they are above the ground and within [the ground] rammed 
three foot deep with undermining.”’' A trench breast high was usu- 
ally dug both within and without,’ the earth being thrown up 
against the palisades for the “better shelter against the enemies 
dischargements.’’ Sometimes the outer trench was omitted. 

The entrance to the fort was formed by overlapping the ends of 
the rows of palisades, leaving a narrow passage between them. 
When occasion required this passage was stopped with boughs and 
brush. The outer trench was spanned by a bridge or a log which 
led to the entrance.* 

The palisades were set close together, but open spaces between 
logs not perfectly straight were unavoidable. Such openings were 
used as loop holes. Underhill‘ says the palisades of the Pequot 
fort were fastened close one to another. Other authorities do not 
refer to the joining of the palisades. 

The fort of the Penobscot Indians was seventy feet long and 
fifty feet broad. Within were twenty-three well finished wigwams.°® 
There were two forts on the Kennebec, one at Taconock (Wins- 
low), the other at Norridgewock. Both of these contained several 
cabins. The fort seen by Champlain at Chouacoit (Saco) river was 
nearly square (fig. 11,@). He writes: 

‘<The savages dwell permanently in this place and have a large cabin 
surrounded by palisades made of rather large trees placed by the side of 
each other, in which they take refuge when their enemies make war upon 
them.’’ ® 

The two circular forts visited by the Pilgrims in eastern Massa- 
chusetts were forty or fifty feet in diameter. They each contained 
a single cabin.’ The fort at Natick was also circular. That of 
the Pequots in southeastern Connecticut enclosed about an acre of 
ground ® and contained sixty or seventy wigwams.” It was circular, 


1 Vincent’s Narrative, Orr’s repr., in //istory of the Pequot War, p. 105. 
2 Mourt, op. cit., p. 90. 

3 Drake, History of Philip~’s War, p. 58. Mourt, op. cit., p. 90. 
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with two entrances. The ground-plan is well shown in the en- 
graving in the original edition of Underhill." This drawing, how- 
ever, is in many respects misleading. 

The forts in the southern half of New England were probably 
not all circular, for Wood writes that some are forty or fifty feet 
“square.” Numerous other fortifications are noted by New Eng- 
land writers. These defences were frequently situated upon a hill 
top. Philip’s fort was on elevated ground three or four acres in ex- 
tent in the middle of a hideous swamp. The writer recently ex- 
amined the remains of a circular fort on the top of a hill near Salem, 
Massachusetts. The earthwork was about fifty feet in diameter 
with a trench on the inner side only. 


GARDENS 


Agriculture was universal among the New England tribes. 
Much of the coast region south of the Saco river, Maine, was 
under tillage. The high, rocky shores of the central and eastern 
portion of Maine were not suitable for agriculture, but the fertile 
river valleys of the interior of this state and throughout New Eng- 
land generally had their well cultivated gardens wherein were 
grown corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes, artichokes, and tobacco.” 
According to Williams — 

‘¢ The women of a family will commonly raise two or three heaps [of 
corn] of twelve, fifteene or twentie bushells a heap, which they drie in 
round broad heaps; and if she have helpe of her children or friends, 
much more.’’ * 

Therefore a family would commonly raise from twenty-four to 
sixty bushels of unshelled corn. This apparently does not include 
the amount of green corn consumed, which was considerable. 
Judging by the average yield of the ordinary field of the New 
England farmer of today, which is but a reproduction of an Indian 
garden, and taking into consideration the somewhat larger yield of 
modern varieties of corn, it seems probable that the amount of 
land ordinarily under cultivation by a single Indian family would 


1 News from America, London, '.1638. 
2 Champlain, op. cit., pp. 64, 82. 
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be from half an acre to about one and a half acres, or, in other 
words, a plot of ground from one hundred and fifty feet to two 
hundred and fifty feet square. This estimate is corroborated by 
Gookin, who says the Indian fields at Wabquissit yielded forty 
bushels of corn to the acre. The Indians taught the colonists their 
native agriculture — to “cull out the finest seede, to observe fittest 
season, to keep distance for holes and fit measure for hills, to worme 
it and weed it ; to prune it, and dress it, as occasion shall require.” ! 

Wood also says that the Indians exceed the English husband- 
men in the care of their fields, keeping them clear with their clam- 
shell hoes, not suffering a weed to “advance his audacious head 
above their infant corn, or an undermining worm to spoile his 
spurnes.”’ 

When a field was to be broken up they had a “loving sociable 
speedy way to despatch it; all the neighbors men and women, 
fortie, fiftie, &c. joyne and came in to helpe freely.”? In preparing 
new land the trees were cut off about three feet from the ground 
and the branches piled against the trunk and burned. Corn was 
planted between the stumps and in course of time the stumps and 
roots were torn up.* Each family had its garden, which was 
usually near the summer cabin, although sometimes a family had 
gardens a mile or two or several miles apart, and when the work 
of one field was over they would remove their cabin to the other.! 
In many places along the coast from the Saco to Cape Malabar, 
Champlain saw well-kept gardens with their accompanying cabins. 
He describes Nauset Harbor’ as three or four leagues in circuit, 
“entirely surrounded by little houses around each one of which 
there was as much land as the occupant needed for his support.” ® 

Planting time arrived when the leaves of the white oak were as 
large as a mouse’s ear.’ On land already cleared the weeds were 
burned and the ground worked over with instruments of very hard 
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wood shaped like a spade. The hills were three feet apart, and in 
each one were placed three or four kernels of corn and as many 
beans, and the earth heaped up with the shell of the horseshoe 
crab.'_ Hoes of wood and clam-shell are also recorded, and Wil- 
liams says stone hoes were formerly used. The Stockbridge In- 
dians employed for this purpose an implement made of the shoul- 
der-blade of a bear, moose, or deer, fastened to a wooden handle.’ 
Sometimes two or three herring or shad (alewives ?) were placed in 
the hill as a fertilizer.‘ It was the women’s work to plant and cul- 
tivate the gardens and gather the crops, ‘“ yet sometimes the man 
himself (either out of love for his Wife or care for his Children, or 
being an old man)’ will assist. 

Great care was exercised to keep the ground free from weeds 
and to protect the young plants from the depredations of birds. 
As before noted, watch-houses were erected for the latter purpose. 
Williams says that hawks were kept tame about the cabins to keep 
small birds from the fields, and although the crows did the corn 
some injury, not one native in a hundred would kill one because 
of the tradition that a crow brought them their first grain of corn 
in one of its ears and a bean in the other from the field of the great 
god Kautantouwit in the southwest. 

The corn (Zea mays) grown in the gardens of the New England 
Indians was of several varieties, the colors being red, blue, yellow, 
and white.° The modern improved varieties differ but little from 
these earlier kinds. The bean (Phaseolus vulgaris) was also of dif- 
ferent colors® and varieties. Josselyn writes: ‘They are varie- 
gated much, some being bigger a great deal than others; some 
white, black, red, yellow, blew, spotted.’’’ This is the common 
field and garden bean of the New England farmer. 

The pumpkin (Cucurbita maxima) and the squash (asquta- 
squash or isquontersquash ; Cucurbita polymorphia) were probably 
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raised throughout New England. In nearly all of the old-fashioned 
fields in these states these vegetables are grown in the same hill 
with the corn, and it is probable that they were thus planted in the 
Indian gardens. Josselyn in his quaint book, New Lngland’s 
Rarities, writes as follows concerning the squashes grown by the 
natives : 

‘‘Squashes, but more truly Squontersquashes, a kind of melon, or 
rather gourd, for they often degenerate into gourds; some of them are 
green, some yellow, some longish like a gourd, others round like an 
apple; all of them pleasant food . . . but the yellow squash because 
like an apple, and about the bigness of a pome-water is of the best kind.’’ 


The well-known modern improved varieties of this vegetable are 
the descendants of those found growing in the Indian gardens. 

The cultivation of the artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus) was 
adopted from the Indians by the colonists as far north as Canada.’ 
Its roots were used by the natives as an ingredient in stews. 
Champlain found it cultivated at Nauset Harbor in 1605, and at 
Gloucester in 1606.7 Tobacco (WVicotiana rustica) was raised as far 
north in New England as the central Kennebec valley.* It was a 
smaller and more hardy species than that now grown in warmer 
climates. This was commonly the only plant cultivated by the 
men.* 

The corn was harvested by the women and thoroughly dried on 
mats, care being taken to cover it at night with other mats and to 
uncover it when the sun was shining.” When thoroughly dry it 
was usually stored in caches, although it was sometimes placed in 
wooden receptacles about three feet high, made by cutting hollow 
logs into sections, or in baskets, and stored in the wigwam. Mor- 
ton writes : 


‘‘Their barnes are holes made in the earth, that will hold a Hogs- 
head of corne a peece in them. In these (when their corne is out of the 
huske and well dried they lay their store in greate baskets which they 
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make of Sparke’) with mats under about the sides, and on the top; and 
putting it into the place made for it, they cover it with earth.’’? 


According to Wood the holes were sometimes lined with bark. 

Champlain saw ‘trenches in the sand on the slope of the hills, 
some five or six feet deep more or less. Putting their corn and 
other grains into large grass sacks they throw them into these 
trenches and cover them with sand three or four feet above the sur- 
face of the earth, taking it out as their needs require.”’ * 


The Pilgrims opened a cache at Cape Cod, being attracted by 
the heap of sand. In it they found — 


‘‘a little old Basket full of faire Indian Corne, and digged further & 
found a fine great new Basket full of very faire corne of this yeare, with 
some 36 goodly eares of corne, some yellow and some red, and others 
mixt with blew which was a very goodly sight ; the Basket was round, 
and narrow at the top, it held about three or four Bushels, which was as 
much as two of us could lift up from the ground, and was very handsomely 
and cunningly made.’’ * 


These old cache holes are still found in many sections of New 
England where the land has not been cultivated. The writer has 
counted more than thirty-five in an area of less than half an acre on 
the side of a sand hill in the Kennebec valley. 
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SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN MEXICAN 
ARCHEOLOGY 


By ZELIA NUTTALL 


I 
INTRODUCTION 

The admirably clear and comprehensive address on the History 
of Anthropology, read by Prof. Franz Boas at the International 
Congress of Arts and Sciences held at St Louis in September, 1904, 
could not but be of special interest to Americanists, for during its 
course he traced their different methods and theories, their struggles 
and points of view, past and present, and with rare impartiality 
touched as follows on the long-continued and still active “ contro- 
versy as to the independent origin of transmission of certain wide- 
spread cultural traits, from one part of the world to another.” 


‘*To those investigators who advocate the theory of independent 
origin, the sameness of cultural traits was assumed as a proof of a regular, 
uniform evolution of culture ; as representing the elementary idea which 
arises from necessity in the mind of man and which cannot be analyzed 
as the earliest surviving form of human thought. They would exclude 
the consideration of transmissions altogether, believe it to be unlikely, 
deem the alleged proof irrelevant and ascribe sameness of cultural traits 
wholly to the psychic unit of mankind and to the uniform reaction of the 
human mind upon the same stimulus. 

‘¢On the other hand, Friedrich Ratzel, whose recent loss we lament, 
inclined decidedly to the opinion that all sameness of cultural traits must 
be accounted for by transmission, no matter how distant the regions in 
which they are found. 

‘Side by side with these two views exists a third, represented by 
Gerland and a minority of investigators, namely, that such cultural traits 
are vestiges or survivals of the earliest stages of a generalized human 
culture.’’ 


After recording the above conflicting views, Professor Boas 
justly observes : 
133 
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‘<It is evident that this fundamental question cannot be settled by 
any amount of discussion of general facts, since the various explanations 
are logically equally probable. It requires actual investigation into 
the individual history of such customs to discover the causes of their 
present distribution.’’ 

It was doubtless intentional on the part of the organizers of the 
Congress that the two addresses by foreign speakers which followed 
that of Professor Boas were by equally distinguished extremists 
holding radically opposed views concerning the origin of ancient 
Mexican and Central American civilizations, viz., Sr Alfredo 
Chavero, of Mexico, who assumes transmission, and Prof. Eduard 
Seler, of Berlin, who upholds autochthony. 

The presentation, at a single session, of the problem as seen 
from two different standpoints, naturally raised, in the minds of 
unbiased investigators (with which I venture to class myself), the 
question whether it is not premature to so positively deny or affirm 
the autochthony of these ancient civilizations. 

As far as ancient Mexico is concerned, it is my experience, for 
instance, that even after twenty years of study I have barely pene- 
trated its vast field of investigation, and that the more I explore its 
untrodden paths and discern its multifarious contradictory and per- 
plexing features the less I am inclined to formulate definite conclu- 
sions concerning the point at issue. Frequently the discovery of 
unknown or unworked material, or the unexpected results obtained 
by the pursuit of a fresh line of research, oblige students in our com- 
paratively unexplored field to alter or at all events to readjust their 
views or working hypotheses. 

It has thus happened that my recent reéxamination of certain 
correlated facts by the light of fresh knowledge has confirmed me, 
in my desertion from the comfortable autochthonistic point of view. 
While I can understand the attractions and advantages of the latter, 
I cannot understand how any one acquainted with the said group of | 
facts can assert off-hand, as some extremists do, that no authentic ' 
evidence has been met with in Mexico or Central America which, 


even remotely, seriously suggests ancient foreign influence or con- 
tact. While it is inevitable that radical differences of opinion will 
be evoked concerning the interpretation to be placed upon them, I 
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must believe that no unbiased reader, after examining the facts I 
am about to set forth, will deny their authenticity, interest, or claim 
to serious consideration. 

MontTEzuMa’s EvIDENCE AS TO His ANCESTRY AND ORIGIN 


Even the most extreme autochthonists will surely admit that no 
authority on the question of their own history and origin could be 
higher than that of a member of what Dr Albert Réville describes 
as ‘the firmly-organized Mexican priesthood in which was centered 
the whole intellectual life and all that can be called the science of 
Mexico.” 

The highest value must therefore be assigned to the utterances 
of Montezuma, the high-priest and ruler, concerning his ancestry 
and origin, as translated by Dofia Marina to Cortés and his com- 
panions. Cortés, whose acumen no one denies, reported Monte- 
zuma’s words to the Emperor Charles V in his well-known second 
letter written from Villa Segura de la Frontera, October 30, 1520. 
The following is a careful literal translation of the discourse ad- 
dressed by Montezuma to the Spaniards assembled in his palace, as 
reported by Cortés : 

‘‘<For a long time and by means of writings, we have possessed a 
knowledge, transmitted from our ancestors, that neither I nor any of us 
who inhabit this land are of native origin. 

‘« «Weare foreigners and came here from very remote parts. We pos- 
sess information that our lineage was led to this land by a lord to whom 
all owed allegiance [vassalage]. He afterward left this for his native 
country and returned again, but after so long an absence that, meanwhile, 
those who had remained behind had married native women, had raised 
large families and built towns in which they lived. When he wished to 
take them with him they not only declined to go, but refused to acknowl- 
edge him as their lord. 

‘¢¢ Consequently he left without them, returning whence he came, but 
we have ever believed that his descendants would surely come here to 
subjugate this land and us who are, by rights, their vassals. 

‘« « Because of what you say concerning the region whence you came, 
which is where the sun rises, and because of the things you relate about: 
the great lord or king who sent you thence, we believe and hold as certain 
that he must be our rightful [natural] lord, especially since you say that, 
for a long time past, he has known about us. This much you may be cer- 
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tain of: that we will obey you and hold you as lieutenant of this great 
lord of whom you teil us, and this we will do without fail or deceit. And, 
throughout this land, that is to say, in all of it that I possess by virtue of 
my lordship, you can command at your will, for you will be obeyed. All 
that we possess is at your disposal, and since you now are in what right- 
fully belongs to you, and in your own house, take your ease and rest from 
the fatigues of your journey and of the wars you have gone through. . . . 
Neither you nor your people will receive harm, for you are in your own 
house and that which is rightfully yours. . . 


99 
. 


After the above Cortés writes : 

‘«T replied to all he said, satisfying him, which seemed expedient, 
especially making him believe that it was Your Majesty whom they had 
been expecting. . re 

The above statements by Montezuma are strikingly corroborated 
by his subsequent harangue to the assembled native chieftains, in 
which he appealed, without contradiction, to their familiarity with 
the fact of his ancestry and origin, in the following terms : 


‘*My BROTHERS AND FRIENDS: You already know that, for a long 
time past, your fathers and grandfathers have been subjects and vassals of 
my predecessors, just as you now are my subjects and vassals. You and 
yours have always been and are still treated well and honorably by us, 
and you, for your part, have fulfilled the obligations of good and loyal 
vassals toward their rightful lords. 

‘‘T also believe that your own ancestors must have handed down to 
you the record that we are not natives of this land but came to it from 
another very distant country, led byalord. . , . Whenhe returned aftera 
long absence and found that our grandfathers would not accompany him 
nor accept him as the lord of the land, he departed, leaving word that 
he would return or send some one with such authority and power that they 
would be constrained and forced back into his service. And you well 
know that we have always expected this lord, and now, from what the 
Captain has told us of the king and lord who sent him here and because 
of the region from which he says he came, I hold it for certain and you 
should do the same, that this king is the lord we expected, especially as he 
tells us that over there they have long had information concerning us. 
And since our ancestors did not fulfil their obligations to their rightful 
lord, let us now fulfil ours and render thanks to our gods that that which 
was long expected, in vain, by our predecessors, has come to pass in our 
days. I entreat you much, since all of this is well known to you, to 
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henceforth acknowledge and obey this great king just as you have hitherto 
acknowledged and obeyed me. For he is your natural sovereign, and as 
his lieutenant here is his captain, render to him all service and tribute, 
such as you have given me, for I also must henceforth contribute and 
serve in all that is ordered me. 

‘In doing as I beg you to, you will give me much pleasure besides 
fulfilling what is your obligation and duty.’’ 

Cortés continues. : 

“All of which he [Montezuma] said weeping, with as many sighs 
and tears as a man could possibly bring forth ; and all those lords who 
heard him also wept so much that, for a long while they were unable to 
give him their answer. . . . When their weeping had abated they answered 
‘that they held him as their lord and had promised to do all that he 
ordered, and for this reason and a/so because of that which he had given 
them, they would cheerfully do his bidding.’ Henceforth and for always 
they gave themselves as vassals to Your Highness, and first together and 
then each one separately they promised to do and fulfil, like good and 
loyal vassals, all that would be ordered them in Your Majesty’s royal 
name. ‘They also assumed the obligation to render unto you the tribute 
and service which were formerly given to Montezuma, and to do every- 
thing that would be commanded in your name.’’ ? 

Montezuma’s assumption that his native hearers were familiar 
with the history of his foreign ancestry is further proven to have 
been absolutely true by authentic native testimony of utmost im- 
portance. We are indebted for this to the distinguished Spanish 
friar, Bernardino de Sahagun, who came to Mexico in 1529 and 
lived there until his death, more than sixty years later. 

At one time Sahagun assembled the oldest and most learned in- 
habitants of Texcoco, who dictated to him, in the Nahuatl language, 
all that they knew concerning their ancient history and traditions. 

While at Florence, some years ago, I copied the original Nahuatl 
notes preserved in the Laurentian Library, from which Sahagun 
subsequently made the somewhat abridged translation that has been 
published as his Historia de Nueva Espana. Within the last year I 
had the interesting experience of showing the Nahuatl text relating 
to the origin of the Mexicans to one of the best living Nahuatl 


1 Ed. Lorenzana, pp. 81, 96. 
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scholars, Sr Manuel Rojas, a descendant and the oldest representa- 
tive of the ancient caciques of Tepoztlan, state of Morelos. At my 
instance Sefior Rojas made a literal translation of this text into 
Spanish, which I subsequently carefully collated with the original 
and with Friar Sahagun’s Spanish version. The following is a 
brief rendering of the main facts recorded in the Nahuatl text and 
in the two independent translations into Spanish, the last one made 
after an interval of about three and a half centuries : 


‘The Mexicans are foreigners, for they came from the province of 
the Chichimecs, and the following is what there is to relate about 
them : 

‘‘ Countless years before the arrival of the Spaniards the ancestors of 
the Mexicans arrived in boats and disembarked, ‘ in the north’, at the port 
named Panoaya, or Panuco, north of the present port of Veracruz. 
Under the guidance of their high priest, who carried with him an image 
of their god named Tloquenauaque (lit. ‘the All-embracing One’), 
which he consulted as an oracle, they traveled inland and founded a town 
named Tamoanchan, where they lived peacefully for a long time. With 
these colonists came wise men or diviners who were versed in the written 
or painted books. These wise men and their leader or high priest did 
not remain permanently with the colonists, but, leaving them settled in 
Tamoanchan, reémbarked in boats and departed eastward, carrying away 
with them their bundles and their painted books relating to their ritual 
and to their knowledge of mechanical arts (¢/tecaiot/). 

‘¢ Before leaving they made the following memorable address to those 
whom they were leaving behind them: ‘It is the will of our lord, the 
All-embracing One, the Night, the Air, that you are to live here in the 
land in which we came to leave you. He bestows it upon you. . . here 
you are to live and guard what has been given to you. . . . He goes and 
we go with him, but truly he will return to rescue and succor you (maguix- 
tiguiuh) ; to teach or guide you (machtiqguiuh), and to determine the 
limits or boundaries of the land. . . .’ 

‘‘Then the divine regents or governors (‘eomamague) departed with 
their wrapped bundles. . . . Four aged wise men remained behind, and, 
assetnbling, said: ‘ During the absence of our lord, what method must we 
adopt in order to rule the people well? What order is to be instituted, 
now that the wise men have taken with them the painted books according 
to which they governed?’ Then they composed the count of nativity 
signs or celestial luminaries, the year book, the year count, and the book 
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of dreams,’ and these remained in use as long as governed the lords of the 
Toltecs, the Tepanecs, the Mexicans, and the Chichimecs . . . it is not 
known how long these governed, 

‘¢ This was, however, recorded by paintings, but these were burnt in 
the time of the lord Itzcoatl of Mexico, because the lord and princes of 
that time agreed that it was not expedient that all persons should know 
such things and that these books should fall into the hands of those who 
might treat them with contempt or disrespect.’ ” 

The text further relates that from Tamoanchan the colonists went 
to Teotihuacan, where they built the two great pyramids the ruins 
of which still exist. The above narrative, which was dictated at 
their leisure by the Texcocan elders, who could scarcely have been 
informed of the contents of Cortés’ letter to Charles V, will be 
found to agree substantially with Montezuma’s words. 

Further corroboration of his evidence is furnished by another 
text dictated by the Texcocans to Sahagun, namely, that of the fine 
address of welcome delivered by Montezuma, in the presence of a 
multitude of hearers, when he first met the Spaniards. It completes 
the native verbatim reports of Montezuma’s utterances that have 
been preserved, and for dignity of expression and beauty of language 
is one of the finest specimens of native discourse that has been 
preserved : 

‘Oh, our lord, be welcome! You have arrived in your country, 
your town, and your house, Mexico. You have come to seat yourself on 
your throne and in your chair which I have been occupying for some 
time in your name. Other lords, who now are dead, occupied it before 
me. Their names were Itzcoatl, Moctezuma the Elder, Axayacatl, Tizoc, 
and Ahuitzotl. I, the last of them all, came to be the one to have the 
care and governing of your town, Mexico. We all in turn have borne 
on our shoulders the burden of your republic and your vassals. Would 
that some of those who have departed and cannot see or know what is 
happening, were living now and that what is now happening had taken 
place in their time. But, our lord, they are absent, and with my own 


1 The above is an exact literal translation of Friar Sahagun’s Nahuatl text of the 
passage which, after a lapse of thirty years, he freely rendered into Spanish as follows: 
‘¢ They invented judicial astrology, the art of interpreting dreams, and composed the count 
of the days, of the nights, of the hours, and the differences of times [seasons]. ’’ — Book 
X, chap. 29, J] 11. 

2Tbid., 12. 
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eyes, without being either asleep or dreaming, I behold your face and 
your person. For many days have I expected this, and my heart has been 
going out toward the regions whence you have come, from the place which 
is hidden to all and is behind clouds and mists. I now see that it was 
true what the departed lords left word with us: that you would return to 
reign in these realms and would seat yourself on your throne and in your 
chair. Be welcome! Rest now after the labor you have had in coming 
such long ways. ‘This is your house and these are your palaces— take 
them and rest therein with your captains and the companions who have 


991 


come with you. 


My quotation of the above texts in full, notwithstanding the 
repetitions they contain, is excusable for the reason that, collectively, 
they constitute the most authentic and valuable testimony we pos- 
sess concerning Montezuma’s origin and ancestry. 

It will be seen that the name Quetzalcoatl does not appear in 
any of these, the earliest texts; nor do they contain any reference 
of a religious or superstitious nature to the sun or to any deity ex- 
cepting ‘‘the All-embracing One” and “our gods.” 

It is my belief that it would scarcely occur to any one, on read- 
ing the above texts for the first time, tointerpret Montezuma’s account 
of his ancestry as a solar myth, or to identify the reputed leader of 
the colonists as a ‘‘ solar god” or “dawn hero.”’? 


Yet, notwithstanding the incongruity of certain details recorded 
(as, for instance, the fact that, wulike the sun, the solar god took his 
departure toward the east), the current belief is that Montezuma nar- 
rated ‘“‘the Quetzalcoatl myth”’* to the Spaniards and that he sacri- 
ficed himself and his people to a foolish superstitious belief in an 
imaginary god or hero. It seems strange that, if this was actually 
the case, the astute Cortés did not simply inform the emperor that 
Montezuma had recounted to him “a ridiculous fable about their 
gods,’ a phrase often used by his contemporaries in speaking of 
native religious myths. And whatis stranger still, is that the keen- 
minded Friar Sahagun, who obtained a deep knowledge of the na- 
tive religion and superstitions, writes naught about a connection 


1 Op. cit., book xu, 16. 
2See D. G. Brinton, ALyths of the New World, p. 186. 
3See H. H. Bancroft, History of Mexico, vol. 1, p. 289. 
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between this historical tradition and a religious or solar myth. Nor 
does Bernal Diaz, who was present when Montezuma delivered his 
discourse and who described its contents from memory after a lapse 
of forty-eight years, mention the name of Quetzalcoatl or state that 
a fable or religious myth had been related. 

It being impossible for me to attempt to trace here the evolution 
of the Quetzalcoatl myth, I cannot do more than to point out the 
facts that the ancient Mexicans, like ourselves, applied the word 
“lord” to the deity as well as to a superior, and that the name 
Quetzalcoatl, besides being the name of the Air-god, was also a 
title assumed by a certain grade of priesthood. Under such cir- 
cumstances it was inevitable that a confusion of persons and titles 
should have been made and that Montezuma’s testimony should 
have thus become invalidated and dismissed as irrelevant. 

I cannot but think, however, that a careful and unbiased study 
of the above original texts, the Nahuatl version of two of which 
have hitherto been inaccessible to students, will convince others, as 
it has me, that Montezuma absolutely believed in the foreign origin 
of his ancestors and sacrificed his power and position to what might 
be termed a quixotic conception of his duty toward the rightful, 
though remote, sovereign of his people. The argument that he so 
successfully employed to persuade his subordinate chieftains to 
transfer their allegiance from him to Cortés, namely, that it was his 
and their duty to make amends for the insubordination and disloy- 
alty of their forefathers toward their lord, while comprehensible if 
that leader was a real, though unpopular, personage, would seem 
singularly irrelevant in connection with mythology. Nor do any 
passages in the texts contradict, so far as I am able to see, the im- 
pression they so clearly convey that Montezuma’s attitude toward 
the Spaniards was influenced by a plain historical tradition handed 
down from his forefathers. 

Without entering here into a discussion of the problem whence 
the foreign colonists came to the eastern coast of Mexico, I will 
but emphasize the remarkable but undeniable fact that the strange 
language and appearance of the Spaniards and the distance of their 
journey across the ocean only confirmed Montezuma in his belief 
that these strangers came from the original home of his ancestors. 
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The hypothesis that these ancestors came to the eastern coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico from some other part of the American con- 
tinent, from the peninsula of Yucatan, for instance, consequently 
involves the less plausible theory that Montezuma believed that the 
Spaniards also hailed from these adjacent and familiar regions. 
Whatever other interpretations may be put upon them, the forego- 
ing data conclusively show that Montezuma, who, of all Mexicans, 
best knew the traditions of his race, believed that these furnished 
an overwhelming and positive proof that his line had originated in 
a land over the sea, as remote as Spain was said to be. 

In conclusion, the problem here submitted for impartial judg- 
ment is, whether Montezuma’s genuine belief in his foreign ancestry 
and its far-reaching influence on his actions merits, as I maintain, 
our serious consideration and acceptance as important historical 
evidence, or whether it deserves the treatment it has received from 
some champions of autochthony who either overlook it entirely or 
endeavor to eliminate it from the pages of Mexican history by de- 
nouncing it as irrelevant and valueless and fit-only to be consigned 
to the nebulous realm of mythology. 


II 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ARTIFICIAL THEORY OF THE FouR ELEMENTS 

In Sahagun’s original Nahuatl text, which is quoted in the pre- 
ceding essay, the invention and the institution of the calendar and 
form of government which were in use at the time of the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico, as well of as the building of the great pyramids 
the ruins of which still exist, are attributed to the foreign colonists 
who were said to have arrived from the east in ancient times, in 
boats, and landed at Panuco on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico. 

According to said text, it was after the departure of their leader 
that four elders agreed to institute a tetrarchy and devised the cal- 
endar as a means of regulating and controlling communal life. 

Torquemada,' the Spanish historian, gives the following addi- 
tional details concerning this episode : 

‘« These four lords jointly constituted the head of the government. 
Nothing could be done throughout the republic without the consent of all 


1 Monarquia Indiana, book XI, chap. 24. 
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four . . . they divided the city and province into four parts, forming 
four principalities or tetrarchies. . . .’’ 

One of the most striking examples of a tetrarchy which existed 
in Mexico when the Spaniards arrived was the small republic of 
Tlaxcala. 

An examination of the ancient Mexican calendar reveals its per- 
fect accord with a tetrarchical system of government. Its twenty- 
day period is formed by four principal day-signs (which were also 
year-signs), each of which presided over four minor day-signs. Its 
solar cycle of 4 x 13 = 52 years was formed by the rotation of the 
four principal signs, representing a reed, a flint knife, a house, and 
a rabbit. These signs were symbolical of the four elements and 
were associated with the cardinal points and the sacred elemental 
colors: blue, red, yellow, and green. 

In the center of the so-called Mexican calendar-stone, which 


exhibits a synopsis of the great tetrarchical plan or system of the 
native philosophers, symbols corresponding to the four elements are 
carved in an o//in, a quadruplicate sign which is employed in native 
pictography to express movement or motion. Resting on the hiero- 
glyph for earth, this o//:x signifies, for instance, an earthquake. 


While the said sculptured monument thus demonstrates that the 
ancient Mexicans associated the united four elements with move- 
ment, i. e., life, their mortuary custom of clothing a dead chieftain 
in succession with perishable garments of the four elemental gods 
and their colors indicates a belief that death was a dissolution and 
return to the elements — earth, air, fire, and water. 

Ever since the above indications came under my notice I have 
been deeply interested in the fact which they undeniably establish, 
namely, that the ancient Mexicans not only believed in the ex- 
istence of the said four elements but also deified and symbolized 
them and incorporated them in their artificial system of government 
by means of an ingenious cyclical calendar. 

To me the presence of this group of correlated ideas in pre- 
columbian America seemed very remarkable, strange, and perplex- 
ing, especially after I had investigated the evolution of the artificial 
theory of the four elements in other ancient civilizations. 

On communicating some of the results of my investigations to 
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certain of my colleagues, I found that none shared my keen interest 
in the question, their view being the same as that expressed by Dr 
Daniel G. Brinton : ‘‘ The simple theory that the world is composed 
of four elements, fire, water, air and earth, is one which presents 
itself so naturally to primitive thought that traces of it can be seen 
in most mythologies which have passed beyond the rudimentary 
forms,”’! 

According to my colleagues the tetrarchical form of govern- 
ment and the cyclical calendar were also only the natural products 
of the primitive mind. 

I confess that, much as I respected the views expressed, they 
did not satisfy or convince me. 

A prolonged investigation of the evolution of philosophical 
speculation had taught me that, for instance, in Greece the artificial 
doctrine of the four elements was not formulated until Greek 
philosophy had reached what George Henry Lewes designates as 
‘the second epoch in its development, in which the failure of earlier 
cosmological speculations directed the efforts of the philosophers 
(i. e., Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Empedocles, and Democritus) to the 
psychological problems of the origin and limits of knowledge.” ” 

The following extracts from Lewes’ writings furnish an outline 
sketch of the process by which, after several centuries of specula- 
tion, Greek thinkers evolved the identical “simple theory of the 
four elements”’ that, in ancient America, is said to have naturally 
presented itself to the primitive mind. 

More than a century before the birth of Heraclitus, Thales 
(640-550 B. c.) had formulated the doctrine of a single original and 
eternal element— Water, the beginning of all things. To Anax- 
imenes it was Air that seemed the very stream of life. 

Diogenes of Apollonia adopted the tenet of Anaximenes re- 
specting Air as the origin of things, but gave a wider and deeper 
significance to the tenet by pointing out the analogy of Air with the 
soul, or vital force, and thus opened the way to Anaximander of 
Miletus, the father of abstract and deductive philosophy and the 
first of the mathematicians to formulate the doctrine that not water, 
nor air, but the “Infinite is the origin of all things.” 


r Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 141. 
2 History of Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 66. 
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Then followed the Eleatics, one of whom, Zeno, closes the 
second great line of independent inquiry opened by Anaximenes. 

Heraclitus (b. 503 B. c.) conceived the doctrine of all things as 
a perpetual flux and reflux, and of Fire as the principle of all things. 
He affirmed Fire to be both the principle and the element — both 
the moving, mingling force and the mingled matter; and formulated 
the phrase: ‘‘ Strife is the parent of all things.” 

Fire, which here stands as the semi-symbol of Life and Intel- 
ligence, because of its spontaneous activity, is but a modification 
of the Water of Thales and the Air of Anaximenes. 

Anaxagoras proclaimed the All to be the Many and Intelligence 
[Nous] to be the moving force of the Universe which caused the 
mass of elements to become arranged in one harmonious, all-em- 
bracing system. ‘‘The Nous has moving power and knowledge 

. it initiates movement.” 

Drawing special attention to the fact that while vital importance 
was attached to “‘movement”’ by Anaxagoras, the central thought 
of Pythagorean philosophy is the idea of number. In his mono- 
graph on the subject’ the Rev. G. Oliver quotes Philolaus, who says : 

‘‘ Number is great and perfect, omnipotent and the principle and 
guide of divine and human life. Number is then the principle of order, 
the principle on which the Cosmos or ordered world exists. . . . The 
decade, as the basis of the numerical system, appeared to (Pythagoreans ) 
to comprehend all other numbers in itself. . . also the number four 
because it is the first square number and is also the potential decade: 1 
+2+3+4=10. Amongst the ten principia or fundamental opposi- 
tions formulated by the Pythagoreans are odd and even, right and left, 
male and female, light and darkness, etc.’’ 

According to Oliver it was Pythagoras who was celebrated as 
the “discoverer of the holy Tetraktos, the fountain and root of 
ever-living nature, or the Cosmos consisting of Fire, Air, Earth and 
Water, the four roots of all existing things.” 

Lewes, on the other hand, attributed to Empedocles ‘the con- 
ception of earth as a fourth element”’ and the “principle that the 
primary elements were four, viz.: Earth, Air, Fire and Water. Out 
of these all things proceed; all things are but the various ming- 


1The Pythagorean Triangle. 
AM. ANTH , N. S., 7—10 
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lings of these four. Nothing is there but a mingling and then a 
separation of the mingled . . .’”’ Commenting on these theories 
Lewes here states (and I emphasize with italics the importance of 
his statement): “ Mow, that this is an advance on the preceding con- 
ceptions [of Heraclitus and Anaxagoras in particular] wé// scarcely 
be dented. It bears indubitable evidence of being a later conception 
and a modification of its predecessors.” ' 

To the four so-called Empedoclean elements later philosophers 
(Xenocrates and Philolaus) added a fifth, the All-embracing ether, 
the Greek name for which Philolaus gives as GAyac, daz, etc. 

To me it seems impossible that any one who has followed the 
evolution of Greek philosophical thought, as set forth by Lewes, 
can doubt the above-cited characterization of the doctrine of the four 
elements as the natural outgrowth of previous equally supposititious 
and artificial deductions. 

At the same time I am aware that Prof. L. von Schroeder, of 
Dorpat, has attempted to prove that the five elements — earth, fire, 
water, air, and ether (Sanscrit adkagda)—already figure in the 
Brahmas, were taught in the Samkya philosophy of the Kapila, 
and were therefore known in India at least as far back as the seventh 
century, B.c. It is Professor von Schroeder’s opinion that Pytha- 
gorean philosophy derived the elemental divisions, as well as its 
science of geometry and number, from India, and in support of the 
latter assertion he mentions the fact that Samkya, the name of the 
ancient Indian school of philosophy, signifies ‘‘number”’ and that 
its followers were therefore designated as “ philosophers or teachers 
of numbers.” It is for Greek scholars to establish whether the 
Pythagoreans derived their tenets from India or whether the doc- 
trines of Pythagoras and Empedocles were carried from India to 
Greece at the time of the Greek invasion under Alexander the Great 
in 327 B.C. 

However this may ultimately be decided, the remarkable and 
undeniable fact exists that in the ancient Mexican calendar we have 
a numerical system of marvelous ingenuity which, according to 
tradition, was devised as a means of introducing order in the com- 
munity, as ‘“‘a guide for human life.” It is formed by a combination 


1 Op. cit., vol. I, p. 95. 
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of odd and even numbers and is ruled by the number four, which is 
identified with the elements earth, air, fire,and water. What is 
more, as I have already pointed out, the symbols of the four ele- 
ments (each in turn accompanied by the number four and in a 
square) are enclosed in the quadruplicate o//m, or sign for movement, 
which is carved in the center of the most remarkable monument of 
ancient Mexico. 

Unprepared though one may be to face the possibility that the 
Mexican sculptor was embued with abstract philosophical ideas, his 
choice of the o//in sign, typifying movement, to encompass the sym- 
bols of the four elements, unquestionably demonstrates that he 
associated his o//zx with a meaning analogous to that assigned by 
Philolaus to the é4a¢: ‘that which moves and carries the cosmos, 
which was composed of the four elements.’’ Strange as it appears, 
it cannot be denied that the Mexican composite symbol calls to 
mind Plato’s familiar dictum: ‘‘ Thus there is a perpetual ebb and 
flow of the elements: the diversity of matter is the cause of con- 
stant motion.” Much as we would naturally hesitate to invest the 
carved symbol with the whole significance of Plato’s doctrine, one 
cannot but feel somewhat authorized to do so when one recalls the 
name Z/oguenauague: the ““All-embracing One,” which is recorded 
in Sahagun’s Nahuatl text as that of the Supreme god of the for- 
eign colonists. For this name is unquestionably identical in mean- 
ing with Plato’s definition of God as ‘‘the One being comprising 
within Himself all other beings.” ' 

Besides, the calendar system of ancient Mexico, which incor- 
porates what Lewes designates as ‘“‘the Empedoclean elements,” is 
a masterpiece of the Science of Numbers, the equal of which does 
not seem to have been produced by any known disciple of Pytha- 
goras, who, however, idealized Number as the principle of order 
and the guide of human life. 

The more I study this marvelously ingenious cyclical system 
and realize the advanced knowledge of mathematics and astronomy 
that it reveals, the less I can understand how it could have been 
planned without the aid of a cursive method of writing or of regis- 
tering numbers. From what I have been able to learn, in twenty 
years of study of the ancient Mexicans, I also find it incompre- 


1 Lewes, op. cit., p. 263. 
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hensible how these unlettered people could have evolved inde- 
pendently such artificial correlated products of the human mind as 
the Tetraktos ; its association with movement ; a tetrarchical sys- 
tem of government ; a science of numbers ; a cyclical system based 
on a combination of odd and even numbers; a conception of the 
deity as “ All-embracing,”’ and the pyramid which, to me, seems to 
be a figuration of the Tetraktos, ‘the root of all things.” 

Were we dealing with any other part of the world but America, 
one would scarcely hesitate to claim that the presence, in Mexico, of 
the Tetraktos, of the cognate ideas which have been enumerated and 
of native testimony asserting their foreign origin, justifies the sup- 
position of some form of contact with persons not only imbued with 
the theories of certain Greek philosophers, but bent on applying 
them practically. 

But we have to do with a portion of the American continent 
which, though connected with the Old World by a great and com- 
paratively smooth water-way, is generally considered too remote to 
have been visited by even those venturesome Mediterranean sea- 
farers who, in precolumbian times, constantly braved the dangers 
of the Bay of Biscay and the northern seas. 

I therefore merely present the foregoing data with my doubts 
and perplexities and the hope that they may receive the attention of 
those interested in the history of the origin of ancient Mexican 
civilization. It will be for them to meditate, as I have done, upon 
the striking contradiction between Brinton’s dictum that, in America, 
“the simple theory of the four elements naturally presented itsel f 
to the primitive mind,” and Lewes’ conclusion that in Greece the 
identical theory, evolved after centuries of speculation, ‘‘ bears in- 
dubitable evidence of being a later conception and modification of 
its predecessors.” The idea that the Mexicans might, by mere 
chance, have formulated the theory without associating it with philo- 
sophical or cosmological speculations, is refuted by the positive facts 
that on the most important of native monuments the symbolized ele- 
ments are enclosed in the sign for movement; that the deity was 


” 


named “the All-embracing One,” and that the four elements were 
incorporated in a cyclical system of marvelous ingenuity and per- 


fection, which was used to regulate and control communal life under 
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the tetrarchical form of government. Will future text-books main- 
tain that this whole group of cognate artificialities is a ‘‘ universal 
trait of culture,” an Llementargedanke, such as naturally presents 
itself to primitive man, and that its presence in ancient America 
merely proves that, in prehistoric times, this country produced its 
own school of philosophy, its mathematicians, its Pythagoras, and 
its Empedocles? To what natural causes will future autochthonists 
attribute the remarkable circumstance that the primitive aborigine 
of America hit upon the ‘“‘ Empedoclean elements ”’ instead of the five 
equally spurious elements of ancient Chinese philosophy, viz., earth, 
water, fire, wood, and metal? Will the parallel development of the 
ancient Mexican and Greek tetraktos be cited as an instance of the 
psychic unity of mankind; or will it be recorded that the internal 
evidence furnished by the ancient Mexican civilization corroborates 
native tradition and reveals that its admirable artificial organization 
is attributable to a small band of learned foreign enthusiasts from 
over the sea who, at a remote and unknown period attempted, on 
American soil, what might well be described as a realization of the 
dream of Greek philosophy, namely, the establishment of ‘‘ an ideal 
republic or polity’’ based on abstract philosophical, mathematical, 
and cosmological ideas ? 

In conclusion, the question: Does not Montezuma’s evidence, 
in conjunction with the internal evidence supplied by the Mexican 
civilization itself, account for the incongruous elements it exhibits ? 
Do they not explain the existence of positive proofs of highly ad- 
vanced intellectual culture, such as the artificial, ingenious, calendric 
and governmental systems, along with barbarous and primitive su- 
perstitions and customs, an inconsistent combination which, years 
ago, was recognized and commented upon as follows by the eminent 
German anthropologist, Prof. Theodor Waitz ? 

‘¢The Aztecs seem to have been the last offspring or heir of an ex- 
tremely ancient and admirable civilization, which it had no share in creat- 
ing or developing and only imperfectly assimilated. In its hands the an- 
cient culture was rapidly deteriorating and becoming mixed with barbaric 
elements.’’ ! 


1 Anthropologie der Naturvilker, Leipzig, 1864, part Iv, p. 129. 
CasA ALVARADO, 
CoyoacAn, D.F., MEXxIco. 
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HJALMAR STOLPE 
By STEWART CULIN’ 


Dr Hjalmar Stolpe, the distinguished Swedish archeologist and 
anthropologist, who died January 27, 1905, was born in Géafle, 
Sweden, April 23, 1841. He was graduated in 1860 from the 
University of Upsala, from which institution he received the degree 
of Ph.D. in 1872. 

Dr Stolpe’s first scientific investigations were in zoology, and 
were particularly devoted to ants. In 1870, aided by the Academy 
of Science, he studied the ants of the island of Gotland, and in the 
following year began to apply himself to archeologic research, in 
which his interest was awakened through his studies of amber, 
pursued on account of the insects which are enclosed in it. Led 
by the fact that amber is found in profusion in the so-called 
“black soil” of the island of Bjorko, in Lake Malar, he went 
there in search of it. His finds inspired him with a desire for 
archeological investigation, and at his own initiative and expense 
he carried on excavations in the Bjorko soil. These soon attracted 
the attention of friends of archeological research, and with the aid of 
national stipends Stolpe continued the work from 1871 to 1879 and 
in 1881. 

In these studies Dr Stolpe was assisted by his general acquain- 
tance with zodlogy, for as a considerable part of the finds consisted 
of bones of various animals, both wild and domestic, and worked and 
unworked, much knowledge and perseverance were required in 
identifying them. Dr Stolpe made a thorough investigation of the 
large grave-fields on the northern half of Bjorko, which he mapped 
in 1888-89. 

These researches are regarded as models of their kind, but Dr 
Stolpe published only brief accounts of the results. His collections 
and notes, however, are preserved in the Historical Museum, and it 


1Condensed from the memoir by Dr Gustaf Retzius in Yer, Haft 1, Stockholm, 
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is hoped that eventually a more detailed account of his discoveries 
may be made public. 

Early in the seventies Dr Stolpe had definitely decided on his 
future career. In 1872 he visited the museums of Copenhagen, 
and thenceforward one of the foremost objects of his life was to 
create a museum of ethnography in his native country. In this, 
however, he was destined to encounter many difficulties. In 1873 
he was appointed as lecturer on Northern archeology at the Univer- 
sity of Lund, and in that and the following year he cooperated with 
Hans Hildebrand, Oscar Montelius, and Gustaf Retzius in the for- 
mation of the present Swedish Society for Anthropology and Geo- 
graphy. During this decade Stolpe took an important part in 
science in Sweden. It was mainly through his initiative that the 
Society arranged for the general ethnographical exposition in Stock- 
holm, in 1878-79, for which space was provided in the palace of 
the heir presumptive. He collected for this exhibition a large num- 
ber of ethnographic objects from Swedish public and private col- 
lections, devoting much time to their determination and arrange- 
ment, and prepared a comparative catalogue which was published 
in the Society’s periodical. In 1880-81 Stolpe visited the principal 
ethnographic museums and private collections in Europe, and in 
1883 he rejoiced at receiving a commission as ethnologist to ac- 
company the frigate Vanadis on a voyage round the world to se- 
cure material for his cherished hope —a Swedish ethnographical 
museum. From this expedition, which extended over a period of 
two years, he brought home more than 7,500 specimens, in part 
from South America where he made excavations at Ancon in Peru, 
in part from the South Pacific where he investigated the grave-fields 
of Tahiti and Oahu, and partly from Japan and the East Indies. 
On his return to Sweden he arranged an exhibition of these col- 
lections, which became known as the “‘ Vanadis exhibition,” first in 
Stockholm in 1886, and in the following year in Gothenburg. 
These collections were incorporated afterward with the other ethno- 
graphic collections that had been arranged through him, the whole 
being opened to the public in the Royal Museum in 1889. 

Simultaneously with his ethnographical studies Stolpe was con- 
stantly engaged in archeological research, especially in connection 
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with his duties in the Historical Museum. On the conclusion of the 
researches at Bjork6 he was commissioned to investigate the grave- 
fields in Vendel, Uppland, where some of the most remarkable finds 
of the Iron age in Sweden had been discovered. Needless to say, 
this work was carried on with the same care and minuteness that 
characterized his operations at Bjorko. The examination of the 
caves on the island of Stora Karlson at Gottland also fell to him 
and was prosecuted for a long time. It is to be regretted that 
Stolpe did not find the opportunity to publish more exhaustive 
descriptions. By nature he was extremely punctilious and critical 
in the preparation of his writings, desiring them to reach perfection 
both in form and in content before publication. A series of works 
of monumental character, both in Swedish archeology and in general 
ethnology, might have been built upon his researches, but partly 
through force of adverse circumstance and partly on account of his 
deep conscientiousness, he was not successful in concluding them 
before his untimely death. 

Stolpe’s inclinations and occupations were involved in a long 
struggle between archeology and ethnography. He had a warm 
interest in both, through it was apparent that ethnography was the 
dearer to him. When, therefore, he was commissioned by the 
Academy of Science to superintend the ethnographical department 
of the Royal Museum from January 1, 1900, the fondest wish of his 
life was realized. To administer successfully the duties created by 
this assignment was, however, no easy task. Although he had made 
extended observations on the arrangement of foreign museums, had 
unlimited interest in his work, great practical experience and effi- 
ciency, and a highly-developed artistic sense, the external conditions 
were unfavorable. The ethnographic collections of the Royal Mu- 
seum were contained in widely separated, rented quarters, in some 
respects most unsuitable and inadequate, and the means at his dis- 
posal for their maintenance and growth were so limited that success 
seemed impossible. But, thanks to his talent and perseverance, he 
succeeded in a few years in rearranging the collections on a geo- 
graphic basis and in so carefully classifying and cataloguing them 
that the Museum is now as efficient and attractive as it is possible to 
make it in its present quarters. The collections were rapidly in- 
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creased, for Stolpe’s intense interest in his work inspired interest in 
others. Notable among the acquisitions were the magnificent col- 
lections from Costa Rica, gathered by Mr C. V. Hartman, which 
were presented by Mr Ake Sjogren, and the collections brought 
from South America by Baron Erland Nordenskidld and Count 
Eric von Rosen. In January, 1903, Dr Stolpe was appointed direc- 
tor of the ethnographical section of the Royal Museum in recogni- 
tion of his services. 

Hjalmar Stolpe’s work for ethnography was of an epoch-mak- 
ing character. He was not only the first in Sweden to devote him- 
self after extensive preparatory studies wholly to its interests and 
to bring together rich collections for a general ethnographical mu- 
seum, but he made other contributions to the science that won recog- 
nition abroad. 

During his extensive travels in Europe, in 1880-81, when he 
visited numerous ethnographical museums, ‘it soon became appar- 
ent,’’ as he said fifteen years later, ‘‘ that one real key to a scientific 
treatment of ethnographic objects is found in the comparative 
study of ornamental art.’’ ‘It may seem strange,” he added, 
“that this field was not cultivated long before, but such is the case. 
Many circumstances have contributed to delay the development of 
this branch of ethnography. The first is probably that the majority 
of ethnological museums are not yet scientifically arranged.”’ 
Stolpe, a trained naturalist, at once applied to ethnography the 
comparative method inaugurated by Sven Nilsson in archeological 
research, and as a schooled archeologist the typological method that 
had been so successfully developed and employed by Hans Hilde- 
brand and Oscar Montelius in archeology; and thus he became 
himself a pioneer in the new ethnology. The English archeologist, 
Lane Fox, afterward General Pitt-Rivers, is the only one who had 
previously applied similar methods ; but Stolpe was the first in the 
field to clearly lay down scientific principles and endeavor to explain 
rationally the problems presented, especially as regards the orna- 
mental art of primitive peoples. In his significant work, “ Fea- 
tures of Evolution in the Ornamental Art of Primitive Peoples,” 
published in Ymer for 1890-91, and later reprinted in English and 
German, he presented some of the results of his profound studies 
along this line. 
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During his visit to foreign museums in 1880-81, Dr Stolpe, 
an accomplished artist, made numerous copies of ethnographical 
objects bearing ornamental designs, and brought home more 
than 3,000 rubbings of carvings, as well as a large number of 
detailed sketches. This valuable material, which in the course of 
years he greatly augmented, made it possible for him later to con- 
duct extensive comparative studies in the art of primitive peoples. 
Thus he was enabled to establish six different provinces within which 
ornamentation followed different laws of style among the natives 
of Polynesia. In 1896 he published an edition de luxe of his 
“Studies of Ornamental Art: a Contribution to the Biology of 
Ornamental Designs,”’ which was awarded the Loubat prize by the 


Academy of Letters, History, and Antiquity. In this work Stolpe 
gave a clear presentation of the existing knowledge of the decorative 
art of the North American Indians, as well as a large series of 
reproductions of a group of South American clubs with carved 
anthropomorphic and zodmorphic ornaments that furnish a clear 
conception of their typologic development. 

In the fall of 1903 Dr Stolpe visited the United States as a 


delegate to the Thirteenth International Congress of Americanists 
and made many warm friends among his scientific colleagues in 
America. 

At home Stolpe was esteemed from his youth as a comrade among 
a large circle of friends. His pleasant address and fine conversa- 
tional talent, with his superior education and agreeable wit, made 
themselves widely felt. He was tall of stature with handsome 
features of the genuine Northern type, and, gifted with a fine, 
powerful voice, he was a particularly popular Bellman singer. 
From his appearance one would have imagined him still a young 
man, since the vigor of youth, with a cheerful, jocular tempera- 
ment, seemed to retard the effect of advancing years. He possessed 
the sensitiveness of the artist and the poet, a sensitiveness that was 
especially apparent when his ideals of justice were shocked by 
wrongs perpetrated by so-called civilized people upon primitive 
folk. As an author he possessed a good style, which is well illus- 
trated in his excellent sketches of the Danish ethnographer Kristian 
Bahnsson and of Anders Retzius. He was a close student, often 
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working late into the night at the expense of his health. He was 
happy in his home life, which was made beautiful by a wife and 
daughter whose lives were examples of unselfish devotion. His 
daughter, the apple of his eye, assisted him for several years in his 
scientific labors. 

Stolpe was not only Sweden’s first real ethnographer, but was 
one of the foremost champions of the science in his generation. 
The Ethnographical Museum in Stockholm, wherever it may find 
its final place, will remain his perpetual monument. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship. By J. G. FRAzeER. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. 12°, 309pp. (Price $2.75.) 
This work consists of a series of nine lectures originally delivered at 

Trinity College, Cambridge, under the title of ‘‘ The Sacred Character 

and Magical Functions of Kings in Early Society.’’ ‘‘ Substantially,’’ 

the author adds, ‘‘ they consist of a series of extracts from the forthcom- 
ing third edition of my book Zhe Golden Bough, which will contain fuller 
‘information on many points.’’ 

In spite of a certain lack of completeness which this statement natur- 
ally leads one to expect, the above work exhibits its author’s character- 
istic, suggestive style so familiar to all students of Anthropology, and his 
usual breadth of information. He begins, as in Zhe Golden Bough, by 
presenting the curious ethnological problem of the ‘‘ king of the woods ’’ 
at Nemi, to the solution of which the remainder of the material here pre- 
sented is made to subserve. In the second lecture he discusses the priestly 
and magical characteristics of the kingship in many countries, and in con- 
nection therewith enters upon a treatment of magic generally, which he 
divides into ‘‘ homceopathic magic ’’ based on ‘‘ the law of similarity,’’ 
and ‘‘ contagious magic ’’ based on ‘‘ the law of contact.’’ These terms 
are undoubtedly suggestive, though it might be questioned whether one of 
them does not cast an unnecessary slur upon a certain school of medicine. 
Through most of the succeeding lecture this discussion is continued, but 
toward the end the relation of magic to the kingship is again brought 
forward, and the thesis that kings have evolved out of an early class of 
magicians presented. In lecture five material is assembled tending to 
show that a magician evolves not merely into a king but into a god as 
well. In lectures six and seven the author takes up the subject of sacred 
marriages, including the ceremonial marriages between inanimate objects, 
or between inanimate objects and human beings,—gone through in order to 
affect the course of nature,—and particularly the marriages of mortals with 
immortals. In lecture eight the popular theory of a primitive matriarchal 
state of society is touched upon and several ingenious suggestions intro- 
duced regarding early social conditions in Rome and Latium. The over- 
throw of kingly power in Rome Mr Frazer suggests may have been 
partly owing to an attempt of Tarquin the Proud to alter the law of suc- 
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cession from the female to the male line. Lecture nine contains a gen- 
eral summary and a return to the ‘‘ king of the woods’’ in an attempt to 
explain his character in the light of the facts adduced. More important, 
however, than the explanation of this one phenomenon are the general 
theories which accompany it, the principal of which are summed up on 
pages 278 to 280, as follows: 

‘We have found that at an early stage of society men, ignorant of 
the secret processes of nature and of the narrow limits within which it is 
in our power to control and direct them, have commonly arrogated to 
themselves functions which in the present state of knowledge we should 
deem superhuman or divine. The illusion has been fostered and main- 
tained by the same causes which begot it, namely, the marvellous order 
and uniformity with which nature conducts her operations, the wheels of 
her great machine revolving with a smoothness and precision which enable 
the patient observer to anticipate in general the season, if not the very 
hour, when they will bring round the fulfillment of his hopes or the ac- 
complishment of his fears. The regularly recurring events of this great 
cycle, or rather series of cycles, soon stamp themselves even on the dull 
mind of the savage. He foresees them, and foreseeing them mistakes the 
desired recurrence for an effect of his own will, and the dreaded recur- 
rence for an effect of the will of his enemies. Thus the springs which 
set the vast machine in motion, though they lie beyond our ken, 
shrouded in a mystery which we can never hope to penetrate, appear to 
ignorant man to lie within his reach: he fancies he can touch them and 
so work by magic art all manner of good to himself and evil to his foes. 
In time the fallacy of this belief becomes apparent to him: he discovers 
that there are things he cannot do, pleasures which he is unable of himself 
to procure, pains which even the most potent magician is powerless to 
avoid. The unattainable good, the inevitable ill, are now ascribed by 
him to the action of invisible powers,whose favor is joy and life, whose 
anger is misery and death. Thus magic tends to be replaced by religion, 
and the sorcerer by the priest. At this stage of thought the ultimate 
causes of things are conceived to be personal beings many in number and 
often discordant in character, who partake of the nature and even of the 
frailty of man, though their might is greater than his, and their life far 
exceeds the span of his ephemeral existence. Their sharply marked in- 
dividualities, their clear-cut outlines have not yet begun, under the power- 
ful solvent of philosophy, to melt and coalesce into that single unknown 
substratum of phenomena, which, according to the qualities with which 
our imagination invests it, goes by one or other of the high-sounding 
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names which the wit of man has devised to hide his ignorance. Accord- 
ingly, so long as men look on their gods as beings akin to themselves and 
not raised to an unapproachable height above them, they believe it to be 
possible for those of their number who surpass their fellows to attain to 
divine rank after death, or even in life. Incarnate human deities of this 
latter sort may be said to halt midway between the age of magic and the 
age of religion. If they bear the names and display the pomp of deities, 
the powers which they are supposed to wield are commonly those of their 
predecessor, the magician... Like him, they are expected to guard their 
people against hostile enchantments, to heal them in sickness, to bless 
them with offspring, and to provide them with an abundant supply of food 
by regulating the weather and performing the other ceremonies which are 
deemed necessary to insure the fertility of the earth and the multiplication 
of animals. Men who are credited with powers so lofty and far-reaching 
naturally hold the highest place in the land, and while the rift between 
spiritual and temporal spheres has not yet deepened too far, they are su- 
preme in civil as well as religious matters ; in a word they are kings as 
well as gods. Thus the divinity which hedges a king has its roots deep 
down in human history, and long ages pass before these are sapped by a 
profounder view of nature and of man.’’ 

These and similar theories of religious and social evolution are not 
altogether new. In fact they are treasured by a certain school of eth- 
nologists as assured facts and as the sine gua non of anthropological in- 
vestigation. At the same time they are open to many very serious ob- 
jections. Although magic certainly does play a great part in the religion 
of those people which we are wont to call ‘‘ primitive,’’ the tribe has yet 
to be discovered in which religion consists of nothing else, and so long 
as that is the case Mr Frazer’s statement of the evolution of religion 
from magic must remain the theory of a man or of a school, and subject 
to the vicissitudes of any other unproved hypothesis, by no means entitled 
to consideration as an organic part of science. Moreover, it is one thing 
to suppose that certain men or even bodies of men imagine that they can 
affect natural phenomena, but quite another to maintain that the mass of 
primitive men ever believed that they actually created or produced them, 
and it is just this imagined production on the part of the masses which 
the theory here advanced makes necessary. 

Nor does our author’s hypothesis regarding the evolution of kings ap- 
pear to be founded on a much firmer basis. In Indian society, at all 
events, asharp line must be drawn between the shaman or conjurer who 
acts as an individual, or perhaps as a member of a secret order, and the 
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priest whose functions are national. The former may be, and sometimes 
is, a chief, but his supernatural abilities are not at the basis of his secular 
leadership. On the contrary they are are a mere appanage or ‘‘ accident’’ 
of his position, while either heredity, or wealth, bravery, sagacity, and 
all those virtues which bring power to individuals in civilized society 
are the real bases of his authority. The priestly functions, being tribal 
in character, lend themselves to union with civil chieftainship much more 
readily, but in few instances can the original functions of the priest-king 
be shown to have been purely ecclesiastical, and in any case it is by no 
means certain that the priest has evolved out of the shaman. 

The supposed ‘‘ evolution ’’ of society from a maternal to a paternal 
stage noticed incidentally has no better foundation than the two theories 
already considered. The fact is that some tribes are organized on a 
maternal basis, some on a paternal basis, while a very large number, and 
of these many which on other grounds would ordinarily be considered the 
lowest, are properly neither the one nor the other but partake of both. 
Nor is there the slightest reason, beyond subservience to a widespread 
and popular theory, for supposing that the last have altered from any 
other condition. 

It is to be feared that there has been a too great tendency among 
some anthropologists to segregate the phenomena presented by lower 
races and pick out certain elements as ‘‘ primitive ’’ for no better reason 
than because they do not occur or have been largely suppressed in our pres- 
ent so called ‘‘ higher 
infallible standard of comparison and everything outside as ‘‘ primitive ’’ 


culture. We thus assume our own culture as an 


in proportion as it diverges therefrom. It is much the same as if we 
were to assume that because the brain appears to be the seat of intelli- 
gence the growth of an individual had begun with the bones. For such 
phenomena as magic and belief in zoic or anthropomorphic beings do not 
show themselves successively, but are altogether contemporaneous, and if 
the above method of reasoning were followed, it would be possible, by a 
judicious selection of phenomena, to prove anything. The same may be 
said of the evolution of the kingship and of society in general. 
Joun R. Swanton. 


The Secret of the Totem. By ANDREW LANG. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1905. 12°, 225 pp. 
In spite of the noted contributions of Mr Lewis H. Morgan and 
other Americans to the question of the evolution of human society, this 
subject has always been much more vigorously discussed in England than 
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on this side of the Atlantic. But while the works of many English stu- 
dents, such as Spencer and Gillen, Howitt, Fison, and Haddon, certainly 
contain priceless scientific contributions to the study, apparently additional 
data have not served to set many of the ultimate questions at rest, and in 
fact we seem to have a different theory for every new investigator. The 
book before us is that of a special pleader for one such theory, and he 
proceeds, as might be expected, by first discussing and refuting opposing 
theories and then stating his own opinions and his reasons for consider- 
ing them as involving the true explanation. 

The opposing theories referred to are epitomized as follows on pages 
31 and 32: 


‘‘(@) Members of certain recognized human groups already married 
habitually out of their group into other groups, defore the animal names (now 
totem names) were given to the groups. The names came later and merely 
marked, at first, and then sanctioned, the limits within which marriage had 
already been forbidden while the groups were still nameless. 

‘Or (4) the animal names of the phratries and totem kins existed (perhaps 
as denoting groups which worked magic for the behoof of each animal) before 
marriage was forbidden within their limits, Later, for some reason, prohibi- 
tions were enacted. 

‘Or (c) at one time there were no marriage regulations at all, but these 
arose when, apparently for some religious reason, a hitherto undivided com- 
munal horde split into two sections, each of which revered a different name- 
giving animal as their ‘god’ (totem), claimed descent from it, and out of 
respect to their ‘god,’ did not marry any of those who professed its faith, and 
were called by its name, but always married persons of another name and 
‘god.’ 

‘‘Or (d) men were at first in groups, intermarrying within the group. 
These groups received names from animals and other objects, because indi- 
vidual men adopted animal ‘familiars,’ as Bear, Elk, Duck, Potato, Pine-tree. 
The sisters of the men next adopted these animal or vegetable ‘ familiars,’ or 
protective creatures, from their brothers, and bequeathed them, by female 
descent, totheir children. These children became groups bearing such names 
as Bear, Potato, Duck, and soon. These groups made treaties of marriage 
with each other, for political reasons of acquiring strength by union. The 
treaties declared that Duck should never marry Duck, but always Elk, and 
vice versa. This was exogamy, instituted for political purposes, to use the 
word ‘ political’ proleptically. 

‘«Or (e) men were at first in a promiscuous incestuous horde, but, per- 
ceiving the evils of this condition (whatever these evils might be taken to be), 
they divided it into two halves [szc], of which one must never marry within 
itself, but always in the other. To these divisions animal names were given ; 
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they are the phratries. They threw off colonies, or accepted other groups, 
which took new animal names, and are now the totem kins. 

‘«Finally, in (/) conjectures (a) and (c) may be combined thus: groups 
of men, still nameless as groups, had for certain reasons the habit of not 
marrying within themselves, but, after receiving animal names, they developed 
an idea that the animal of each group was its kinsman, and that, for a certain 
superstitious reason, it was even more wrong than it had been before, to marry 
‘within the blood’ of the animal, as, for Emu to marry Emu. Or (/2) the 
small groups did marry within themselves till, after receiving animal names, 
they evolved the superstition that such marriage was a sin against the animals, 
and so become exogamous.”’ 


This last theory (/1 and /2) is Mr Lang’s; (4) was suggested by 
Prof. Baldwin Spencer and Mr J. G. Frazer, and is accepted by Mr 
Howitt ; (c) is that of Dr Durkheim; (@) is that of Mr Hill-Tout, 
while (¢) is that formerly held by Mr Howitt. 

It would, of course, be entirely impossible to follow Mr Lang in his 
discussion of the rival hypotheses without reproducing a large part of his 
work, but since he assumes so largely the character of a critic he will 
hardly deem it unfair if we treat his own theory in the same critical 
manner. 

In the first place we may say that we are pleased and refreshed to 
find an English sociologist cutting free from the erstwhile popular notion 
of an undifferentiated primitive horde with promiscuous intercourse 
between the sexes out of which comes a matrimonial cosmos via the tor- 
tuous path of group marriage, polyandry, polygamy, etc. In his aban- 
donment of all this and his advocacy of numbers of small local groups as 
the primitive state of society Mr Lang is much to be commended. 

He is not so happy, however, when he attempts to account for 
exogamy among those groups. In adopting Darwin’s suggestion that 
they have arisen from the custom among male anthropoid apes of fighting 
for supremacy in each band and killing or driving off the vanquished, he 
appears to be treading on very thin ice. Certainly we do not know of 
any human form of society in which a custom at all like this obtains, nor 
is it easy to see how a jealousy contest could pass over so readily into a 
voluntary custom. Ifa tendency to marry out of the group is inherited, 
why not a tendency to fight all the other males within it before doing so? 
Why do not the males in the group regard each other as mortal enemies ? 
Far from this being the case, the males in a clan or band such as is sup- 
posed to be evolved in this manner, consider each other as “< friends” and 
in time of trouble stand or fall together. 
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Furthermore, this special theory, and indeed Mr Lang’s entire 
hypothesis, rests on the assumption that the maternal form of social 
organization is everywhere prior to the paternal. As he does this largely 
for the reason that no English ethnologists, when the major part of this 
book was written, admitted a contrary opinion, not so much fault can be 
found with him personally. It might be well to inform him, however, 
that, if we are to understand by a maternal system the clan systems of 
southeastern Australia and of America, the position is one from which 
American students of the younger generation will certainly dissent. The 
reviewer has taken this subject up in a brief contribution to the American 
Anthropologist and hopes to elaborate the evidence later. Suffice it to 
say (1) that the maternally organized tribes in that portion of North 
America embraced in the United States and the British territories are 
precisely those which are in other particulars most advanced, and (2) 
that areas occupied by maternally organized tribes appear to have been 
gaining on the others previous to white contact. Does either of these 
circumstances argue anything ‘‘ primitive’’ in the maternally organized 
clan ? 

Another noteworthy point and one which will strike American stu- 
dents of Indian society with astonishment, is Mr Lang’s apparent in- 
ability to understand the method of inheriting property under a clan 
system with female descent. He thinks, it appears, that there is no 
proof that a man conveys his badge to his sister’s children. This state- 
ment will certainly amuse anyone who has studied the tribes of the north 
Pacific coast for a single month—I might almost say for a single week. 
A badge, name, or any mark of distinction obtained by any male among 
the Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian, for example, passes to his sister’s son 
and is, or may be, continued on in this manner indefinitely. The con- 
trary can hardly be maintained without accusing every anthropologist who 
has worked in this area of falsifying the facts. 

American views of the origin of totemism, instead of being embodied 
in the main part of the work, are treated in an appendix in which Mr 
Hill-Tout appears as the principal American champion. 

We believe that many of the difficulties which Mr Lang and Mr Hill- 
Tout experience in arguing together are due to the fact that each is 
attempting to explain the origin of social institutions everywhere by 
reference to a specific region. Of this offense the English school of 
sociologists must be held especially culpable, for they have been the 
earliest and longest offenders. Had they devoted their energies to a 
solution of the origin of totemism among Australian tribes, using mater- 
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ial from other parts of the world simply as suggestions, much more good 
might have been accomplished, and American students could take little 
exception to their work. But when the thesis is set up, as it seems to 
be by the above writer, that in determining the social evolution of a 
few tribes in southeastern Australia the question of social evolution all 
over the world has been put at rest, Mr Hill-Tout or any other sociologist 
has the right to cali a halt. While not attempting to support the latter 
gentleman in all his contentions, which have resulted, however, from most 
praiseworthy investigations among the Salish tribes of British Columbia, 
the following points may decidedly be affirmed: (1) There is every evi- 
dence that the crests of the Haida, Tlingit, Tsimshian, and Heiltsuk 
originated from chiefs who transmitted them to their nephews, and proof 
nearly absolute that some of them were so obtained. (2) While it is not 
always certain that these crests came from personal manitus, the method 
by which most of them are said to have been acquired is identical with 
the method of acquirement of the personal manitu. (3) Though these 
crests may be said to be distinct from totems, in some tribes, notably the 
Tlingit, their manner of occurrence resembles in a remarkable manner the 
occurrence of totems. The fact that totems are found where the per- 
sonal manitu is wanting need not trouble us, for the personal manitu in 
its typical form is also wanting among tribes on the north Pacific coast. 
Some having become hereditary may have tended to extinguish the use 
of others. 

Phratry names in this area originated in an antiquity too remote for us 
now to penetrate, and by the people themselves they are carried back to 
the beginning of all things. It may be interesting for Mr Lang to know, 
however, that the Raven crest among the Haida is on the Eagle side in- 
stead of the Raven, and, if it is to be accepted as a totem, hardly fits into 
his hypothesis according to which the phratry should be found named after 
an animal which is a totem on the same side. 

Finally Mr Lang maintains that totemic names were originally nick- 
names, or names of a similar character, originally applied by outsiders 
and ultimately adopted by the clan itself. On this point the evidence 
from American tribes is again rather unfavorable. The bands of which 


many tribes are composed bear local names or names recording some real 
or supposed event in their history, or perhaps some supposed characteristic 
of the people. Many of these last resemble nicknames, though usually 
not such as attach any slight to the persons upon whom they are bestowed. 
Now, a few of these are names of animals or refer to animals, and we are 
not to exclude the possibility that bands possessing such may have evolved 
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into clans and the nickname into a totem. This, however, is not cer- 
tainly known to have occurred. In the few cases where tribes appear to 
be in process of becoming totemic it is unfortunate that no nicknames 
involving animals appear. In all such cases a local designation is used 
side by side with a characteristic totem or crest which seems to be in pro- 
cess of replacing it, and this latter is evidently already religious in char- 
acter, connected with the animistic views of nature common to all our 
primitive tribes. 

It is unfortunate that Mr Lang had been unable to use more informa- 
tion from American sources. Undoubtedly we have employed terms on 
this side of the Atlantic with greatly varying significance, and this is often 
deplorable. Our failure to use a hard and fast terminology, however, is 
due largely to the fact that we do not find the hard and fast divisions 
which English theorists postulate. But even allowing for these trouble- 
some terminologies we cannot believe that the descriptions accompanying 
them would have left Mr Lang altogether in doubt regarding some of the 
social phenomena which present themselves here. ‘There is sufficient 
material in print, for instance, to set him right regarding inheritance of 
property in a maternal stage of society, and other bits of information to 
be gleaned here and there — such as a total absence of clans in half the 
continent of North America and their presence in the most advanced 
tribes — which we would cordially commend to him. 

Joun R. Swanton. 


The Nabaloi Dialect. By Otro SCHEERER. Department of the Interior. 
LEthnological Survey Publications. Vol. part2z. Manila: Bureau 
of Public Printing, 1905. Pages 83-178; pl. 61-85; 6 figures. 
This work, together with an account of the Bataks of the island of 

Palawan, by Edward T. Miller, completes Volume 11 of the Publications 
of the Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands. It is welcomed by 
everyone interested in Philippine anthropology as an important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the primitive tribes of the archipelago, and 
by students of comparative philology as an interesting addition to our 
knowledge of the Malayan dialects of the Philippines. 

Mr Scheerer was requested to make a complete study of the Ibaloi 
people of northern Luzon ; but circumstances permitted him to perform 
only a part of the task assigned him —a single chapter of general infor- 
mation relating to the people, in addition to twenty-nine schedules, which 
were designed to include an extensive vocabulary of their dialect. He 
prepared a paper, while in Japan, on the Nabaloi dialect, giving an 
account of the pronunciation, together with lists of the parts of speech, 
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tables of verbs, short phrases illustrating the syntax of the language, 
examples of the idiom as illustrated by dialogues, and also a few notes on 
Nabaloi songs and music. ‘These notes were edited by Dr Merton L. 
Miller of the Ethnological Survey, and were revised by the author, who 
added to them a translation of an account of an expedition made against 
the Ibaloi by Spanish troops in the year 1829. 

The illustrations of the work are from excellent photographs by the 
Honorable Dean C. Worcester, who requested Mr Scheerer to write the 
paper. They consist of landscapes illustrating the physical features and 
agriculture of the country inhabited by the tribe, their dwellings, baskets, 
musical instruments, tools and household utensils, and portraits of the 
people performing their daily tasks. There is also a sketch-map showing 
the location of the territory in which they live. 

The tribe discussed is not known bya special name. The people 
composing it have been designated as Igorotes of Benguet, or Bengue- 
tafios, to distinguish them from the Igorotes of Tinglayan, Bontok, and 
other provinces. The name Igorot, or Igolot, was used originally by the 
Tagalogs to designate the mountain tribes of Malayan origin of northern 
Luzon. It did not include the Negritos. Its derivation is from the 
Tagalo go/ot, ‘sierra,’ ‘mountain chain’; z-go/ot signifying literally 
‘ mountaineer,’ or ‘ one who dwells in the sierra.’ The people them- 
selves make use of this name only in speaking to strangers, in distin- 
guishing themselves from the civilized or Christian tribes. To distinguish 
themselves from the neighboring mountain tribes they call themselves 
Ibaloi, and their language the Baloi, or Nabaloi. Their home is in | 
northern Luzon, surrounding Baguio, the present capital of the province 
of Benguet. The number of individuals composing their tribe is between 
12,000 and 15,000. Rumors as to Chinese intrusions among them and 
of Chinese influence on their language are silenced by the author, who 
shows conclusively that the language spoken by them is purely Malayan. 
Although having certain peculiarities of pronunciation and idiom, it must 
be classed with the other dialects of the Malayan tribes of the archi- 
pelago, the principal of which are the Tagalo, the Bisayan, the Pampango, 
and the Ilocano. Mr Scheerer considers the dialect to be composed of 
three elements — Pangasinan, Ilocano, and ‘‘a third which may be 
genuine Nabaloi or which will more probably dissolve itself again upon 
further examination into various components.’’ Pangasinan and Ilocano 
words which have been incorporated into the dialect have become modi- 
fied according to the pronunciation of the tribe, who have a tendency to 
change initial 7 into ch, / and r into d, and to precede the sound of ua 
or oa (like the English zva) by g, thus converting darayan (banana) into 
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charayan ; Manila into Manida ; lupa (face) into dupa; and oala or 
uala into guara. Another tendency is to precede the sound of y by d, 
giving to it very much the sound of the English 7, as in the word kadadyo 
(horse) from the Spanish cada//o. ‘These peculiarities are of very great 
interest to the reviewer, since they are also characteristic of the Chamorro 
language of Guam. Words transformed from their common Malayan 
form to accord with the genius of the Nabaloi dialect in some cases be- 
comes identical with corresponding words in the language of the Cham- 
orros, as in the case of cha/an (road) and uchan (rain). To express 
the guttural sound of the German cf the author uses the letter x, so that 
the Malayan /aki (male), which becomes in the languages of Guam and 
Madagascar /ahi or /ahy, and in the Nabaloi dahhi, is written dax?.’’ 

As in all languages of this family there is confusion between certain 
vowel sounds. It is often difficult to determine whether a certain sound 
should be represented by the letter ~ or by 0, or whether by zor e; and 
as different authors are apt to select different vowels for expressing the 
same sound, greater discrepancies appear in parallel vocabularies of the 
various dialects compiled by different writers than would be the case if 
they were reduced to a common phonetic system; just as the use of x 
for the guttural sound causes an apparent difference between a word in 
which it is used and a word of the same pronunciation in which the 
sound is indicated by the Spanish 7 or the German ch. 

An examination of the lists of words presented by Mr Scheerer de- 
termines at once the relationship of the Nabaloi dialect. Such primitive 
words as dangit (sky), dato (stone), chalan (road), apui (fire), asok 
(smoke), asin (salt), dima (hand), ¢angida (ear), mata (eye), susu 
(breast), mimi (urine), ufo (louse), would be recognized at once by 
Polynesians as well as by Malayans and natives of Madagascar as similar 
to corresponding words in their own languages. Other features common 
to all these languages is the practical identity of the personal pronouns, 
even to the two forms, inclusive and exclusive, of the plural of the first 
person ; the identity of the numeral system, which is decimal, and even 
of the names of the numbers; the formation of demonstrative pronouns 
from adverbs of place (‘here,’ ‘there,’ ‘ yonder’); the absence of a 
copulative verb ‘to be’ and the use, instead of predicative nouns and 
adjectives, of denominative verbs, such as ‘ to-be-good,’ ‘ to-be-a-friend ’ ; 
and, lastly, similar peculiarities of certain idioms, such as the expressions. 
‘who is your name?’ instead of ‘what is your name?’ and ‘ what was. 
his saying ?’ instead of ‘ what did he say ?’ 

Other features of the dialect as presented by Mr Scheerer separate it 
at once from the Polynesian sub-family of the languages and group it 
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with the other Malayan dialects of the Philippines, the language of Mada- 
gascar, and the Chamorro language of Guam. ‘The most striking of these 
similarities is the use of particles combined with primitive words or roots 
to form derivatives of various shades of meaning, not only in the form of 
prefixes and suffixes, as in the English words ‘ beloved’ and ‘ lovable- 
ness,’ but as infixes into the body of the primitive word itself. Thus by 
inserting the particle zz into the word du/an (moon) before the tonic 
vowel, we form dimudan (monthly) ; and in the same way from kalbig 
(strike) we form &:nalbig-mo (literally, ‘ your-striking’), you struck. 
Another distinguishing peculiarity is the use of possessive suffixes in place 
of separate possessive pronouns ; as, /aad-ko, knife-mine ; da/ei-mo, house- 
thine ; abadyo-to, horse-his ; cha/an-tayo, road-ours (yours and mine) ; 
abong-me, hut-ours (theirs and mine) ; ama-dyo, father-yours ; asu-cha, 
dog-theirs. These possessive suffixes are used not only with nouns, but 
with certain forms of the verb as well. They are common to all the 
languages of the sub-family, including the Chamorro, Malagasy, and 
Philippine languages, and are also found in certain languages of the 
Melanesian and Micronesian islands, and in the endings of the Polynesian 
pronouns ; as /a-ku, or to-ku (New Zealand), my ; ¢a-na, or to-na (New 
Zealand), his, in which ¢o and fa may be considered as particles signi- 
fying ownership or belonging, followed by the possessive suffix, just as in 
the Chamorro the independent possessives zyo-ko, my belonging (used 
with names of inanimate objects), and ga-ko, my belonging (used with 
animals) occurs, and in the same manner zyo-mo, ga-mo, thy belonging ; 
and ga-ha, his belonging. 

Among the derivative words which are characteristic of the Philippine 
sub-family are those formed by adding the particle az to the root and 
signifying locality, or the place of an action. Thus, from ‘ungau, sit, we 
form /ungau-an, sitting-place, or seat; from zzum, drink, zmum-an, 
drinking-place, or spring; and from the Spanish escue/a, school, 
eskueda-an, school-house, or school-place. When an action is implied, 
the derived noun also takes a verbal prefix pan or pang (corresponding 
to the Chamorro particle fam, which is used in the same way) ; as, pang- 
ala-an, getting-place, in the sentence z pang-ala-an-mo ni kiu ?, 
‘Which (was) the getting-place-yours of the wood ?’ that is, ‘ Where did 
you get the wood ?’ 

Only a few more features of the Nabaloi need here be mentioned to 
further illustrate its relationship to other members of its sub-family. 
Instead of an indefinite article it uses the numeral saxei (one). The 
definite article, ¢, or z, is identical with that of the Chamorro, and like 
the Chamorro and the Philippine languages it possesses a personal article 
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si, which is used before the names of persons and of relationship. Its 
use in the Nabaloi is carried farther than in many kindred dialects, how- 
ever, since it takes the form of a prefix to personal pronouns, as szkak, 
from ak (1); sikam, from ka (thou) ; stato, from ¢o (he). It is prob- 
ably identical also with the prefix to the interrogative pronoun szpaz, who. 
The verb guara, ‘there is’ or ‘is there’ (Fr. ¢/ y a, or y a-t-t/), is iden- 
tical with the Chamorro guaha, and is used exactly in the same way ; as, 
guara chanum, ‘is there water?’ (Chamorro, guaha hanum?). And it 
is also used to express ownership in the absence of a verb ‘to have’ ; 
which may be likened to the expression ‘ there-is belonging-to-me a cow,’ 
for ‘I have acow.’ In the negative amchi, ‘there is not,’ the last syl- 
lable chz is without doubt to be identified with the Chamorro negative “# 
(not) and the Madagascar ¢s?, which occurs in the Bontok dialect as a 
and the Tagalo as a. It is interesting to find in the Tagalo that the 
sense of guara (which takes the form wa/a) is reversed, signifying ‘ there 
is not,’ instead of ‘ there is’ —a change from the original meaning, per- 
haps, after the manner of the French jamais, ‘ever,’ which when used 
alone signifies ‘never.’ The use of a ligation, or connecting particle, 
though not so frequent as in the Tagalo and Chamorro, is found in the 
examples furnished by Mr Scheerer; thus we have saxei a foo, one per- 
son; adnak a kurab, blind child; zman a balet, that house; achaxel a 
too, many people, in which a may be regarded as a ligation connecting 
the adjective with the noun. 

In the Nabaloi preposition chz (at, in, on) may be recognized the 
Chamorro g#,; as in the phrases chi chanum (Chamorro gt hdnum), ‘in 
the water’ ; chi chalan (Chamorro gi chélan), ‘on the road’ ; chi dalet 
(Chamorro gi gima), ‘at or in the house.” This preposition is without 
doubt identical with the 47 of Tonga and New Zealand, which in Samoan 
and Hawaiian becomes 7. It is the Malayan a and is used as in the 
Malayan for forming compound adverbs and prepositions ; as chi ‘nattapou, 
‘on top,’ ‘upon’ (Chamorro, hz/o ; New Zealand, runga ; Samoan, 
lunga ; Hawaiian, 7 /una, Malayan, di atas) ; chi inaidiung, ‘ below,’ 
‘underneath’, ‘ on the lower side’ ; chi pinaidaem, ‘ within,’ ‘ on the in- 
side’; cht inaidingeb, ‘behind,’ ‘in the rear.’ Combined with the 
demonstratives zaz (this), (that), (yon), this preposition forms 
the adverbs of place chiai (here), chitan (there), chiman (yonder). 

The examples of verbs do not show the use of reduplication of sylla- 
bles to express tense or duration of time, which is so characteristic a 
feature of the Chamorro and Tagalo. Other features of the verb, how- 
ever, indicate that it is used very much as in other dialects of the Philip- 
pines, Such are the presence of a causative particle, the use of distinct 
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forms of the verb in cases where the subject is the principal idea to be con- 
veyed and where the object is to be emphazized ; and a difference also in the 
form of the verb if it has a definite object or an indefinite or vague object. 
An understanding of the use of the verbal forms is aided much by 
Mr Scheerer’s examples ; but it must be admitted that these would not 
afford an adequate introduction to the intricacies of the subject unless one 
were familiar with the grammar of Tagalog or other Philippine dialects. 
In studying a language of this kind one is always to be grateful for as 
many simple, concise sentences as possible as illustrations of its gram- 
matical features. Such sentences should be gleaned from natives them- 
selves and rendered literally with a verbatim translation, if possible. 
Tabular forms suggest artificial constructions. The author labored under 
the great disadvantage of having to prepare his work for publication in 
Japan, far remote from the people of whose language he writes, and with 
no subsequent opportunity to verify doubtful points which must have arisen. 
Mr Scheerer, in concluding the introduction to his very interesting and 
valuable paper, calls attention to differences in the dialects of neighboring 
communities, which must necessarily cause discrepancies between vocabu- 
laries compiled by different authors. To him belongs the credit of being 
the first to introduce the Nabaloi dialect to writing, though he modestly 
protests that he has cut only a narrow trail through the jungle of the 
hitherto unexplored territory, which he hopes will be the means of facili- 
tating further investigation. WILLiaM E. SAFFORD. 


The Aboriginal Pipes of Wisconsin. By Grtorce A. West. (Wisconsin 

Archeologist, published by the Wisconsin Archeological Society, vol. 

Iv, nos. 3, 4, Milwaukee, April-August, 1905. ) 

This monograph will be welcomed by all American archeologists as a 
valuable addition to our present knowledge of the distribution of Indian 
pipes in the United States. The specimens illustrated, of which there are 
more than two hundred, comprise both historic and prehistoric examples. 
Metal tomahawk pipes of every known type are represented, and those of 
metal of the trade type are shown to be quite numerous, as are the Sioux 
type of stone pipes, many of which are inlaid with lead. The known 
area of the Micmac or ‘‘ keel-base pipes’’ is shown to extend throughout 
Wisconsin, and the same may be said of the disk pipe. The author 
illustrates a number of specimens of what he designates ‘‘ handle pipes,’’ 
apparently a type distinct from any pipe heretofore described. These 
are provided with a distinct handle extending below the bowl, and are 
apparently so made as to protect the hand from the heat of the burning 
tobacco. J. D. McGutreE. 
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GENERAL | 
Balfour (H.) Presidential address. | 


Pagan Christs. (Ibid., 92-99.) 
Based on J. M. Robertson’s Pagan 
Christs (Lond., 1903). Refers to the 


Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., Lond., 1904 | 
1905], LXxXIv, 689-700.) Treats of | 


the evolutional studies of Col. Lane Fox 


in the material arts of man, the compara- | 
tive study of the musical instruments of | 
modern savage and barbaric peoples, the | 
phylogenetic history of the products of | 


human industry, the ethnologic study of 
primitive races, — ‘‘most savage races 
are ina large measure strictly primztive’’ 
(e. g. Tasmanians), 


Barton (W. J.) The distribution of rural | 
occupations, (Geogr. Teacher, Lond., | 


1905, III, 28-31, map.) Abstracted from 
Hahn’s Die Haustiere (Leipzig, 1896). 


Bérillon (E.) Les femmesa barbe. (R. 


de l’Hyp., Paris, 1905, XIX, 195-203 ; 
1905, XX, 2-I1, 35-46, 68-78, 99-108; 
134-142, 167-176, 198-209, many fgs. ) 
Continues and ends an interesting psy- 
chological and sociological study of 
bearded women, ancient and modern, real 
and in art and imagination. Heredity in 


the matter of ‘‘ bearded women’’ seems | 


to come from the father. Dr B. is in- 
clined, with Brandt, to consider the 
bearded woman prophetic, —{France, 
‘the most advanced in many aspects of 
evolutions,’’—leads ; here slightly hirsute 
women of this type are rather common. 
Psychology and education will, however, 


prevent any character-change in woman | 


being induced by her ‘‘ beard.’’ 


Carus (P.) Imageworship. (OpenCt., | 
Chicago, 1905, XIX, 21-25.) CC. states 


that the early Christians were iconoclasts | 
and ‘‘ the whole Christian symbology is | 


due to pagan influence and pagan tradi- 
tions.’? Curious is the worship of 


‘*black Marys,’? —their images are | 


still found in Latin Europe, etc. 
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Mithraic eucharist, the religious cannibal- 
ism of the ancient Mexicans, the Peni- 
tentes of New Mexico and their passion 
play. 

Professor Mills, the Zendavesta 
scholar. (Ibid., 505-509, portr.) 
Sketch of life and activities of L. H. 
Mills, professor of Zend philology in the 
University of Oxford, and Zoroastrian 
scholar. 

—— The reality of the devil. (Ibid., 
717-736, 11 fgs.) The illustrations are 
of ethnic interest. 

Froideveaux (H.) histoire géogra- 
phique et l’histoire coloniale au Congrés 
de Stuttgart. (J. Soc. d. Amér. de 
Paris, 1905, N. S., II, 325-329.) Ré- 
sumés papers on geographical and colo- 
nial history read at the Fourteenth Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists at 
Stuttgart, 1904. 

van Gennep (A.) Notessur l’héraldisa- 
tion de la marque de propriété et les ori- 
gines du blason. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1905, V° S., VI, 103-112, 23 fgs. ) 
Discusses the heraldization of property- 
marks. The Hausemarke and Hof- 
marke (German), the Russian £/eimo, 
Turco-Egyptian ¢amga, Arabic wasm, 
Japanese shirusht, etc., are considered. 
The d/ason is of polygeneticorigin. Prop- 
erty-marks develop, with social classes, 
into armorial bearing and heraldic bla- 
zonry. 

Guyot (T.) La population et les sub- 
sistances. (Ibid.,167-182.) Treats of 
the ‘‘ideal ration,’’ vegetable ration 
in France, meat ration in France and 
England, the world’s meat food, rela- 
tions of population and food. The author 
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concludes that the production of grain 
and meat in the world is inferior to the 
necessary ration as determined by the 
physiologists, and that many who need 


a reparative nutrition have to put up with | 


an insufficient one. 
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| 


Hellwig (A.) Aberglaube und Strafrecht. | 


(Unterhltgsbeil. z. Tagl. Rdschau., 
Berlin, 1905, Nr. 220, 877-879.) Dis- 
cusses briefly ‘‘superstitious crimes,’’ 
such as injury to property or objects of 


| Keller (C. ) 


various sorts (animals, trees, etc.), done | 
with a view to transfer or get rid of dis- | 


ease or the like ; injuries to the body or 
its organs, ‘‘to drive out the devil,’’ to 
cure diseases, etc. ; killing a man to ob- 
tain his blood or some other part of 
him for ‘‘curative’’ purposes; mutila- 
tion of corpses through ‘‘ vampire-be- 
liefs’’ ; the ain de gloire. Perjury also 


stands in a peculiar relation to super- 


stition. 
ben. 
lin, 


(Z. f. d. ges. Strafrechtsw. 
1905-6, XXVI, 


Umfrage iiber kriminelle Aberglau- | 
Ber- | 
335-338.) Con- 


tains guestionnaire of 13 items relating | 
to superstitions of and about criminals | 


and crime. 
and crime has also been treated by Léw- 
enstimm, in the Zeztschrift f. Socialwis- 
senschaft (1903, 209-231, 273-286) and 
in his Aderglaube und Strafrecht | Ber- 
lin, 1897). 


The subject of superstition | 


' Hutchinson (W.) The weapons and tools | 


of the dog. 


XIX, 205-226, 15 fgs.). Author argues 


(Open Ct., Chicago, 1905, | 


that ‘ the main thing a dog is built for is | 
to carry about and ‘backup’ his teeth,’”’ | 
but it is the dog’s great-great-grand- | 
father, the wolf, who can do really ar- | 


tistic things with his teeth. 


The differ- | 


ent breeds of dogs ‘‘ have had their orig- | 


inal wolf set of teeth modified by the 


way in which they have been selected | 


999 


and bred for a particular ‘trade. 


Jorger (J.) Die Familie Zero. (A. f. 


Rassen- u. Ges.-Biol., Berlin, 1905, 1, | 
494-559.) ‘This interesting and valuable | 
monograph, with many tables, treats of | 
the family of the Zeros, — the remote an- | 
cestor was a mill-owner in 1639, —and | 
their product in individuals afflicted with | 


vagabondism, alcoholism, crime, immo- 
rality, mental diseases, pauperism. 


The | 


tendency to vagabondism is said to be | 


due to marriage with ‘‘ foreign ’’ 


The paternal character was destroyed by 
unions 
Italian tinkers and ‘‘ homeless’’ people. 
A vocabulary of the language (German 


women. | 


of German mountaineers and | 


Kahle (B.) Der gefesselte Riese. 


Kollman 
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dialect) still used by the Zeros is ap- 
pended. 
Religsw., Lpzg, 1905, VIII, 314-316.) 
Treats of the idea of the ‘‘ chained 
giant’’ in the mythology of certain peo- 
ples of the Caucasus. Résumés An- 
holm’s Den bundne Jette t Kaukasus in 
the Danska Studier for 1904. 
Die Mutationstheorie von de 
Vries im Lichte der Haustier-Geschichte. 
(A. f. Rassen- u. Ges.-Biol., Berlin, 
1905, II, I-19.) K. argues that there 
is no sharp boundary between natural 
and artificial selection, the latter being 
only a specially developed type of the 
former. Asa rule the domestication of 
animals has taken place by the accumu- 
lation of small variations (Darwin), and 
only quite exceptionally by means of 
striking mutations (de Vries). Things 
in free nature occur in about the same 
way as in man’s ‘‘artificial’’ selection. 
K. cites, e. g., the history of the East 
African Acacia fistula, hermit crab, the 
sheep, cattle, dog, etc. 
(J.) Ueber Rassengehirne. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, XXXvVII, 
601-602.) Note on the investigation of 
four Fuegian brains by Jacob (see Amer?- 
can Anthropologist, 1905, N. S., VII, 562). 
Dr K. observes that the results of Dr 
Jakob agree with those of Seitz and Man- 
ouvrier, affording additional evidence that 
‘“all nations, termed to-day civilized, ex- 
hibit and have exhibited for 2,000 years, 
the same quality of brain as the Fugians.”’ 
Ueber Rassengehirne. 11. (Ibid. 
758-759.) Note on recent description 
of the brain of a Papuan from the south 
coast of Dutch New Guinea by Bolk in 
Petrus Kamper. 


Kuhlenbeck (L.) Zur Kritik des Rassen- 


problems. (A. f. Rassen- u. Ges.- 
Biol., Berlin, 1905, 11, 560-567.) Crit- 
ique of recent article by Dr L. Stein in 
Die Zukunft. 


Lejeune (C.) La place de l’homme dans 


Vunivers et dans la série zoologique. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1905, v® 
S., VI, 183-194.) Résumés and dis- 
cusses the arguments of A. R. Wallace’s 
Man’s Place in the Universe and M. 
Réné Quinton’s LZ’ Zau de mer, Milieu 
organique, the first of which seeks to ele- 
vate the position of man in the universe 
by making earth its center, the latter to 
lower it, by making him not the last and 
highest member of the zoological series, 
but a species that appeared before the 
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carnivora and the ungulates. The birds 
according to M. Quinton are posterior 
and organically superior to the mammi. 
fers. 

Lissauer (A.) Ueber den ersten Interna- 
tionalen Archaologen-Kongress in Athen 
von 7-13. April 1905. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 537-546.) Ré- 
sumés papers, etc., particularly that of 
Dorpfeld on cremation and burial of the 
dead in ancient Greece (cremation and 
then burial was the custom from prehis- 
toric times to the Christian era; Ho- 
meric literature belongs to the younger 
Mycenzan epoch), and others by Evans, 
Montelius, etc. 

Manouvrier (L.) L’ Anthropologie al’ Ex- 
position de Saint-Louis (U. S. A.) en 
1904. (R. de I’Ec. d’Anthr, de Paris, 
1905, XV, 231-256.) Brief account of 
anthropology at the St. Louis Exposition 
—exhibit of Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Section of Physical Anthropology 
and Laboratory, Indian Schools exhibi- 
tion, Congress of Arts and Sciences, etc. 

Meisner (H.) Isocephalie und Degenera- 
tion. (A. f. Rassen- u. Ges.-Biol., 
Berlin, 1905, 11, 76-85.) Argues against 
the views of Waldenburg (in his disser- 
tation on Das isocephale Rassens ele- 


ment unter Halligfriesen und jiidischen | 
Taubstummen) that the presence of a | 
high degree of shortheadedness (hyper- | 
brachycephaly and isocephaly) in modern | 


blonds is a sign of degeneration, and that 
deaf-mutism and mental diseases stand in 


a certain relation thereto. Statistics do | 


not bear out W.’s opinion. 

Montelius (O.) The evolution of the 
lotus ornament. (Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. 
Sci., Lond., 1904 [1905], LXXIV, 700. ) 
Brief notes on lotus ornament in Egypt, 
Assyria, Cyprus, Greece. In Greece 
lotus becomes common only in first mil- 
Jenium B. C., although known in My- 
cenzean times. The palmette and ‘< Ion- 
ian capital ’’ go back to the lotus. 


Newell (W. W.) In Memoriam : Wash- | 


ington Matthews. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, 
Boston, 1905, XVIII, 245-247.) Brief 
account of life, 1843-1905, and scientific 
activities, publications, etc., personal 
character. Dr M. ‘‘ was poet as well as 
artist.’’ A biography by C. F. Lummis is 
in preparation. 

Northup (C. S.) A bibliography of com- 
parative literature. (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
Balt., 1905, XX, 235-239.) Critical 
review, with corrections and numerous 
additions, of Baldensperger’s new edition 
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(Strassburg, 1904) of Betz’s La littér- 
ature comparée ; essat bibliographique. 
Peet (S. D.) The story of the temptation, 
or the contest between good and evil. 
(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 
139-152, 8 fgs.) Treats this theme as 
represented in the Hebrew scriptures, 
the Orient, America (Iroquois, Aztecs, 

Mayas, etc. ). 

The story of the deluge. (Ibid., 

201-216, 5 fgs.) Refers to deluge 

legends of ancient Semites, Greeks, 

Chinese, Hindus, American Indians 

(Algonquians, Navahos, Aztecs, etc.) 

| The views of Prof. Suess are reported at 

| some length. 

— Ancient alphabets and sacred books 
(Ibid., 265-280, 8 fgs.) Treats of 
cuneiform writing, Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics, the alphabet and history, etc. 

Spear-heads, knives, stone axes, 

and other edged tools. (Ibid., 297-304, 

3 pl., 1 fg.). General discussion of flint 

implements, grooved axes, etc. 

The boomerang and the bow and 

| arrow. (Ibid., 233-250, 2 pl. 6 fgs.) 

Discusses generally the bow and arrow, 

| the harpoon, with references to Tylor, 

| Holmes, Mason. 

| Prinzing (F.) Die kleinere Sterblichkeit 

| des weiblichen Geschlechts in den Kul- 
turstaaten und ihre Ursachen. (A. f. 
Rassen- u. Ges.-Biol., Berlin, 1905, 11, 
253-266, 369-382.) The proportion of 
women to 1000 men in the various Euro- 
pean states ranges from 893 in Bosnia to 
1090 in Portugal, averaging 1025. ‘The 
female mortality is in almost all these 
countries lower than the male. The 
smaller mortality is conditioned by the 
smaller dangers to the life of woman 
during the period 15-40 years and in old 
age. In the period 5-15 years tubercu- 
losis raises the death-rate and in the 
period 15-20 years the effects of civil- 
ization are perceptible. 

Reinach (S.) Le serpent et la femme. 
(L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1905, XVI, 
178-180.) Author seeks to explain the 
‘enmity between the serpent and the 
woman ’’ (Gen, iii) by reference to the 
belief current in various regions of the 
primitive world (and recently reported 
from Portugal) that the menstrual flow 
is the result of the bite of a serpent. 
The feel of the Biblical narrative is 
euphemistic. 

Sastri (K. S. R.) Shakespeare and the 
Indian drama. (Educ. Rev., Madras, 
1905, XI, 388-402.) Treats of develop- 
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ment of Hindu drama in comparison with 
Greek and Shakespearean. Hindus have 
no tragedy; Hindu ‘‘fool’’ of lower 
type. Imitation of Shakespeare needed 
in development of plot, fusion of comic 
and serious, etc. 

Schallmayer (W.) Die soziologische Be- 
deutung des Nachwuchses der Begab- 
teren und die psychische Vererbung. 
(A. f. Rassen- u. Ges.-Biol., Berlin, 
1905, Il, 36-75.) Discusses recent 
theories and investigations, particularly 
those of Sombart and Steinmetz concern- 
ing the size of the families of the more 
talented classes of the population, the 
social significance of their posterity, etc. 
S. thinks that the noticeable reduced fer- 
tility (in the well-to-do and the talented 
classes) is partly involuntary, — sexual 
diseases are more hurtful here than with 
the less talented and less wealthy. 
Bodily and mental heredity may exist, 
without, e. g., as Odin points out, genius 
or talent (i. e., special mental construc- 
tions) being inherited. 

Sébillot’ (P.) M. Girard de Rialle. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1905, 
v°s., VI, 149-150.) Brief sketch of 
scientific activities of the French ethnog 
rapher and folklorist. His brain and 
skull were left to the Society. 

Siffre (A.) Les caractéres de la dent car- 
nivore chez l’homme et les anthropoides. 
(R. de ’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1905, 
XV, 137-149, 18 fgs.) Treats of the ori- 
gin and nature of the human teeth (man 
has 8 heterodont groups) in comparison 
with those of the anthropoids. The 
differences in the form of the temporary 
and the permanent organs may represent 
stages of evolution. 

Velde (—) 
Schidels. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVII, 619-620.) Note on an indi- 


vidual with very marked rachitic skull | 


and other characters. 
Virchow (H.) 
Formalin - Alkoholgemisch 
Kopfes mit praparierter Gesichtsmuskula- 
tur. (Ibid., 620-622.) Brief descrip- 
tion of a head so prepared as to retain 
the physiognomic minutiz and permit 
comparison with muscular forms. 


Schaaidel, zur Halfte aus der Gesichts- 


Einen Kopf, der zur Halfte ausdem | 
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Rachitische Bildung des | 


Zwei Photos eines durch | 
injizierten | 


maske besteht. (Ibid., 781-785, 2 fgs. ) 
By median section one half of the face | 
of the head described in previous paper | 


was removed, so that the head at present 


exhibits the natural outlines of the face | 
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on one side and of the bones on the 
other. V. points out the advantages of 
this disposition for the reconstruction of 
the faces of historical personages from 
the skull, if preserved, and from paint- 
ings, — the inaccuracies of the artist can 
thus be corrected. Also faces of primi- 
tive peoples. 

Vorobieff (V. V.) The degenerate ear. 
Anatomo-anthropological sketch. (J. of 
Ment. Path., N. Y., 1905, VII, 57-75.) 
Résumés previous investigations and 
gives results of own. Bibliography of 
30 titles. See American Anthropolo- 
gist, 1902, N. S., IV, 767. 

W. (R.) Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings. (Educ. Rev., Madras, 
1905, XI, 356-358.) Notes on the lan- 
guage of a boy up to his third year. A 
few ‘‘original words’’ are noted ; also 
grammatical peculiarities, etc. 

Weinberg (R.) Zur Theorie einer ana- 
tomischen Rassensystematik. (A. f. 
Rassen- u. Ges.-Biol., Berlin, 1905, II., 
198-214.) Discusses and criticises par- 
ticularly the systematic attempt of Ivan- 
ovski’s (see American Anthropologist, 
1905, N. S., VII, 547) attempt to arrange 
and classify the data available for a num- 
ber of anthropological characters of the 
population of Russia (color of hair and 
eyes, stature, length of head, cephalic 
index, height index, facial index, cheek- 
bones index, nasal index, length of face, 
length of trunk, chest-circumference, 
arm-length, length of leg). There are 
objections to the use of the so-called 
‘‘difference-unity’? as a rule of com- 
parison for diverse peoples. 

Wood (F. A.) The origin of color-names. 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, Balt., 1905, xx, 
225-229.) Discusses various ways in 
which color-names arise, — ‘‘ they are 
always transferred terms, and, in the old 
color-names at least, usually come from 
the restricted use of various descriptive 
terms,’’ and ‘‘the color denoted de- 
pends upon association, not upon any 
inherent meaning in the word itself.’’ 
The article résumés part of the author’s 
Color-names and their  Congeners 


(Halle, 1902). 


EUROPE 


Bandi (E.) Volkstiimliche Handwerks- 
kunst und baurische Zierformen. (Schw. 
A. f. Volksk., Ziirich, 1905, IX, 243-250, 
5 pl., 2 fgs.) Treats of the pottery and 
stone-ware of the Swiss peasants, their 
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ornamentation, inscriptions, etc., particu- 
larly in Aargau. ‘The crockery of Lang- 
nau isthe richest in decoration ; that of 


Heimberg is simpler. The new pottery | 
does not compare wlth the old and the | 


new ornamentation lacks character. 
Baudouin (M.) Découverte d’un menhir 
tombé sous les dunes et d’une station 
gallo-romaine aux Chaumes de St. Hilaire 
de Riez, Vendée. (Bull. Soc. d’An- 
throp. de Paris, 1905, V® S., VI, 125- 
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134, 3 fgs.) Detailed description of a | 
flat menhir covered with sand ata place | 
called Creux d’ Argent (legend has it | 


that a treasure is hidden here), its situ- | 


ation, etc. Dr B. considers that this 
stone is not ‘‘ an erratic block,’’ conveyed 
naturally, -but a block from the Cennu- 
anian sands, coming from outside of 
Chaumes. 

Bouchet (—) Les sépultures de l’Age 
du bronze de la grotte de Courchapon, 
Doubs. (L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1905, 
XVI, 309-316, 4 fgs.) Describes with 
measurements, 4 crania (indices 68.39, 
78.82, 75.70, 77.96) from the grotto of 
Courchapon, belonging to the end of the 
bronze age, in the valley of the Ognon, 
Doubs. The cranial capacity is rather 
small, Affinity with the dolichochephals 
of the bronze age in the Rhine valley, 
southern Germany and Switzerland, is 
indicated. 

Boule (M.) Les grottes des Baoussés- 
Roussés, (Ibid., 503-506.) Notes on 
the chronology of the Grotto of the 
Prince, near Mentone, and on the age of 
the human skeletons from the Mentone 


grottos. According to B. the human | 
remains from these caves belong to all | 


periods of the Quaternary — the negroid 


skeletons go back to the epoch of the | 


oldest Quaternary fauna. 
— Lorigine des éolithes. (Ibid., 257- 


267, 15 fgs.) B. cites evidence to show | 


how flints identical with so-called 
‘“eoliths ’’? may be produced by the sim- 
ple play of physical forces, as e. g., at 


Mantes. Some of the eoliths may have | 


received their present form from the 
processes of their extraction by excava- 
tors. B. believes in the existence of Ter- 


tiary man; the proof will turn up some- | 


where some time. 

Branger (E.) Verordnungen iiber das 
Bad Pfafers vom Jahr 1603. (Schw. A. f. 
Volksk., Ziirich, 1905, IX, I50-154.) 
Publishes the regulations of the Pfafers 
free bath issued by the Abbot Michael 
in 1603. 


Breuil (H.) Nouvelles figurations du 
mammouth gravés sur os a propos 
d’ objects d’art découverts 4 St. Mihiel, 
Meuse. (R. de I’Ec. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1905, XV, 150-155, 9 fgs.) De- 
scribes new engravings of the mammoth 
(or parts) or bones from the ‘shelter ’’ 
of Roche-Plate near St. Mihiel. Flints 
were not numerous (several atypic). 
Bones and teeth of reindeer, horse, ox, 
goat (?) were found—those of the deer 
and larger animals were absent. Har- 
poons and needles also were lacking. 
This ‘‘shelter’’ belongs probably to a 
period earlier than the last epoch of the 
reindeer age. 

-—— L’Age du bronze dans le bassin de 
Paris. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 1905, 
XVI, 149-171, I1fgs.) Treatsof bronze 
axes from the basin of the river Somme, 
of which there are recognized four types 
(flat, straight-edged, ‘‘heeled,’’ and 
winged). The rarest are the flat. The 
oldest types of metal axes are absent or 
are exceptional in Picardy. 

Busse (—) Das Brandgraberfeld bei Wil- 
helmsau, Kreis Nieder-Barnim. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, XxxVU, 569-591, 
33 fg.) Describes briefly the contents 
(weapons, implements and utensils, orna- 
ments, etc., metal objects, etc.) of 55 
graves in the cremation-cemetery of 
Wilhelmsau, investigated 1901-1904. 
These remains represent a Teutonic 
people of the third to the fourth century 
B. C. The pottery is essentially different 
from that of the La Téne and Hallstatt 
age. Noteworthy are a ¢erra nigra vessel 
with a relief-frieze and a silver double- 
roll fibula. See Xossinna, Lissauer. 

Capitan (L.) Les deux conférences de M. 
le Dr Capitan, 4 Bordeaux. Analyse par 
Y Abbé Brun. (Soc. Arch. de Bordeaux, 
1903, XXXIV, 94-108.) Résumé of two 
addresses by Dr Capitan before the 
Archeological Society of Bordeaux on 
‘The ethnographic method applied to 
the study of the drawings and paintings 
in the prehistoric grottos of Aquitaine.’’ 

Capitan (L.), Breuil (H.), e¢ Peyrony 
(M.) Figurations du lion et de l’ours 
des cavernes et du rhinocéros tichorhinus 
sur les parois des grottes par l’>homme de 
Vépoque du renne. (R. de I’Ec. 
d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1905, XV, 237-238. ) 
Brief account of engravings of cave-lions 
in the grottos of Font de Gaume and 
Combarelles; of cave-bear at Com- 
barelles; of rhinoceros tichorhinus at 
Font de Gaume, etc. 
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Cartailhac (E.) Congrés préhistorique de 
France. Premiére session 4 Périgueux. 
(L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1905, XVI, 
507-519.) Brief account of meeting, 
with résumés of principal papers, etc. 

Cartailhac (E.) Breuil(H.) Les pein- 
tures et gravures murales des cavernes 
Pyrénéennes. II. Marsonlas, prés Salies- 
du-Salat, Haute Garonne. (Ibid., 431- 
444, 10 fgs.) Treats of the animal fig- 
ures (goat, horse, etc.,) engraved and 
painted, tectiform, pectiform signs, arbor- 
escent figures, groups of points, cross, 
etc., on the walls of the cavern of Mar- 
sonlas. There are about a dozen rude 
sketches of human heads. 
there are three distinct ‘‘ pictorial layers,’’ 
— black animal figures ; polychrome ani- 
mal figures with tectiforms and hands, 
enigmatic red figures, crosses and branchy 
bands. One painting with tectiform, 
arborescent, and punctillated figures is 
remarkable. 

Cunningham (D.), Gray (J.),e¢a/. An- 
thropometric investigation in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Report of Com- 
mittee. (Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 
Lond., 1904 [1905], 330-337.) Out- 
lines scheme for establishment of central 
anthropometrical bureau (honorary con- 
sultative committee, bureau in London, 
measurers). Appended are brief notes 
on the pigmentation survey of the school 
children of Scotland carried out in 1903 


by school teachers ; Shrubsall’s study of 


the physical characters of London hos- 
pital patients; measurements of the in- 
mates of Scotch lunatic asylums (‘Tocher); 
measurements of Aberdeenshire and 
Glasgow school children (Tocher) ; 
measurements of Dorsetshire peasants 
(Gray). 

Daleau (F.) e¢ Manfras (E.) Le dolmen 
du Terrier de Cabut, Commune d’ An- 
glade, Gironde. (Soc. Arch. de Bor- 
deaux, 1904, Xxv, 84-913 pl.) De- 
scribes briefly the finds— metal objects 
(bronze dagger-blade, bronze frag- 
ments), objects of bone ( ‘‘amulet,’’ bone 
bead, pins, ornaments), limestone beads, 
necklace of shell beads, and numerous 
similar shell objects, pottery (resembling 
ordinary French neolithic), etc., at the 
dolmen of Terrier de Cabut, assigned to 
the Morgian epoch. 

Déchelette (J.) Les perles de verre. 
(L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1905, XVI, 
173-177, 2 fgs.) Résumés the second 
part of article by Reinicke on G/asfer- 
len verrimischer Zeiten aus Funden 


At Marsonlas | 


| Fiirtwangler (A.) 


Deubner (L.) 


Evans (A. J.) 
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nérdlich der Alpen, published in Altertii- 
mer unserer heidnischen Vorzeit 
(Mainz, 1904, Vv, 60-72). Glass-making 
is of late origin in Europe and the beads 
discussed by Reinecke are of Mediterra- 
nean importation. 

Les petits bronzes ibériques. (Ibid., 
29-40, 6 fgs.) Discusses some of the 
material published by M. Pierre, Paris, 
in his £ssaz sur 1’ Art et l’ Industrie de 
l’ Espagne primitive (Paris, 1903-1904, 
2 vols.),—the small bronzes, jewels, 
implements, and instruments of divers 
sorts, of Iberic origin ( fibulze in particu- 
lar). D. concludes that the evidence 
shows that ‘‘ in proto-historic Spain there 
was a sort of local school of sculpture, 
which, while receiving inspiration from 
Grzeco-Oriental models, succeeded, in 
spite of awkward execution, in giving its 
works certain undeniably original char- 
acter.’’ In industrial art the prototypes 
were Upper Italian rather than Greek or 
Carthaginian. 

O. Basener, Ludi secu- 
fares. (A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1905, 
VIII, 310-314.) Résumés O. Basiner’s 
Ludi seculares. Drevnyerimskiya ssye- 
kulyarnyya igry (Warsaw, I901, pp. 
cxv, 326), treating of the origin and 
history of the so-called Judi seculares of 
the ancient Romans, their relations to 
the Gentile cult of the Valerii. 
Excavations at Knossos, 
Crete, 1904. (Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 
Lond., 1904 [1905], 322-324.) Re- 
ports briefly explorations of floor-levels, 
etc., within palace area, tracing of Mi- 
néan roadway, discovery of cemetery 
north of palace, and sepulchral chamber 
farther north. Wall-paintings, great 
pithot, inscribed clay tablets, painted 
ware, bronze objects, Egyptian @/abas- 
tra, etc., were found. 


Evans (A. J.), Myers (J. L.), e¢ a. Ex- 


cavations on Roman sites in Britain. 
(Ibid., 337-339.) Describes briefly ex- 
cavations at Silchester and Caerwent, 
1903-1904; detailed accounts will ap- 
pear in Archeologia. At Silchester the 
remains of the principal bath of the 
Roman town were discovered; and at 
Caerwent the south gate and the base of 
a statue dedicated to Mars (date 152 
A; 

Charon. Eine altat- 
lische Malerei. (A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 
1905, VIII, 191-202, 2 fgs.) Treats of 
a frieze-painting in black on a clay ob- 
ject unique in form, — not a vessel, since 
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it has neither bottom nor belly, foot nor 
handle, properly an eschara of old Ath- 
enian provenance.. The picture is valu- 
able as being a good half-century older 
than the earliest hitherto known repre- 
sentations of Charon. It would appear 
also that Charon was a genuine primitive 
figure in old folk-thought and not the 
late creation of a poet. 

Keller (C.) Le poulpe de Il’allée cou- 
verte du Lufang, Morbihan. (R. de 
l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1905, XV, 239- 
243, 7 fgs.) Describes the figure of the 
octopus carved on the third support of 
the left of the covered way of Lufang in 
Morbihan. This prehistoric figure is 
compared with representations of the oc- 
topus on Mycenzean vessels and other 
objects. 

Kossinna (A.) Ueber das Brandgruben- 
graiberfeld von Wilhelmsau. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 596-599, 
5 fgs.) Describes some characteristic 
East Germanic objects (clay vessel, dag- 
ger-knife, iron knife, iron key, etc.). 
Neither the double-roll fibula nor the 
terra-nigra vessel with frieze is unique. 
See Busse; Lissauer. 

Krause (E.) Ueber die Exkursion der 
Gesellschaft am 28. Juni nach Riiders- 
dorf. (Ibid., 783-785, 2 fgs.) Describes 
briefly some urns from the graves near 
the lake of Steinitz, and excavations 
made. 

Ueber Mord- und Siihnekreuze. 
(Ibid., 618-619. ) Cites evidence to show 
that stone-crosses in the highway related 
to murder and then penance. Some Io 
instances are referred to. 

Lehmann (W.) Uebereine lapplandische 
Zaubertrommel. (Ibid., 620.) Noteon 
a drum formerly in possession of Olaus 
Wormius, and noteworthy as being per- 
fect in all respects. 

Lissauer (A.) Ueber die Bedeutung des 
Graberfeldes von Wilhelmsau fiir die 
Kenntniss des Handelsverkehrs in der 
Vélkerwanderungsperiode. (Ibid., 591- 
596, 2 fgs.) According to L., the re- 
mains of Wilhelmsau indicate the exten- 
sion of West Gallic trade-relations over 
the Elbe to the Spree, and of East Hun- 
garian over Silesia and Brandenburg 
northward. The vessel with ornamental 
frieze dates from (latest) the end of the 
third century. <A distribution-map for 
bronze kettles and sigillata vessels with 
reliefis appended. See Busse; Kossinna. 

Die Doppelaxte der Kupferzeit 

im westlichen Europa. (Ibid., 519- 
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Luchsinger (C.) 


Mahoudeau (P. G.) 


Meier (S.) 


525, 2 fgs.) Describes briefly 18 cop- 
per ‘‘double axes’’ (hole in middle, 
blade at each end) from various parts of 
Germany (15), France (2), Switzerland 
(1). L. considers that these ‘double 
axes’’ were not weapon or implements, 
but imported axes from the southeast 
(Cyprus) —in the early metal-age cop- 
per bars in the form of ‘‘ double axes’”’ 
were brought into western Europe. The 
adornment of some of them indicates their 
appreciation. 

Die Doppelaxt aus Kupfer von Pyr- 
mont. (Ibid., 770-772, 1 fg.) De- 
scribes, with results of chemical analysis, 
a ‘double axe’’ of copper (pure prac- 
tically) found in 1900 near Pyrmont. L. 
considers that the analysis confirms the 
view that these West-European ‘‘ double 
axes’’ belong to the earliest metal bars 
coming from Cyprus into Europe. 

Das Molkereigerat in 
den Alpendialekten der romanischen 
Schweiz. (Schw. A. f. Volksk., Ziirich, 
1905, IX, 177-186, 251-291, 33 fgs.) 
This excellent monograph, with word- 
index and bibliography of some 70 titles, 
treats in general and in particular of the 
various instruments, implements, and 
utensils employed in the milk industry ; 
their names (etymology, etc.), etc., in 
the Alp dialects of Romance Switzer- 
land. Some 30 ideas are expressed by 
195 words (150 of different roots, —66 
percent Teutonic, 11 percent Latin). 
Documents pour 
servir 4 l’ethnologie de la Corse. (R. 
de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1905, xv, 
165-184.) Gives results of head-meas- 
urements of 354 individuals from various 
parts of Corsica (mountainous central 
region, Niolo ; region about Corte, etc. ). 
Both brachycephals and dolichocephals 
are old in Corsica, but the latter were 
probably the original type, tending to- 
ward mesaticephalism. In Corsica, as 
in France, the Pleistocene man of Cro- 
Magnon has been transformed into a 
modern race. 

Volkstiimliches aus dem 
Frei- und Kelleramt. (Schw. A. f. 
Volksk., Ziirich, 1905, IX, 128-150, 
211-223, 306-313, I pl., 3 fgs.) Con- 
cluding sections of monograph. Treats. 
of folk-customs and folk-ideas concern- 
ing Lent, Ash Wednesday, shrove- 
tide, palm-Sunday (boys with palms, 
‘‘Balme’’), Good Friday and the Satur- 
day following, Easter, first and last of 
April, school-examinations, ‘‘ months? 
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Sundays’? (first Sundays in month), May 
reverence, processions and ‘‘ beating the 
bounds,’’ etc. 

de Mensignac (C.) Note sur le Jupiter 
gaulois a la roue. (Soc. Arch. de Bor- 
deaux, 1905, XXV, 102-110, I pl.) De- 
scribes and discusses an acephalous stone 


statuette (Gallo-Roman) discovered at | 


Bordeaux in 1900, and believed to be a 
Gaulish Jupiter rota. 

Mielke (—) Silbernes Schmuckstiick. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 
536.) Note on an ancient south Sla- 


vonian (?) silver buckle from a private | 


collection. 

Montelius (O.) The geometric period in 
Greece. (Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 
London, 1904 [1905], LXXIV, 723.) 


Geometric style is earlier in Greece than | 
in other parts of Europe ; is a continua- | 


tion of the Mycenzan but inferior to it. 
It lasted from the 12th to the 8th century 
B. Cc. The Mycenzan culture was due 
to foreigners.’’ 

de Mortillet (A.) Les tumulus du bronze 
et du fer en France. (R. de I’Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1905, XV, 213-230, 
10 fgs.) Brief account of the tumuli of 
the bronze age and the first iron age in 
various parts of France, their contents, 
etc. The Hallstatt period has been 
styled the ‘‘tumulus epoch.’’ The large 
dolmenic tumuli of Brittany seem to have 
been the sepultures of powerful men, of 
the higher classes, etc. Sepulchral tu- 
muli of the middle bronze age are rare. 
Tron age tumuli abound in Doubs, Jura, 
Ain, Haute-Sadne, the Vosges, Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, Niévre, Cher, Haute-Vienne, 
Landes, etc. 

Munro (R.) e¢ al. The lake village at 
Glastonbury. Sixth report of the com- 
mittee. (Rep. Brit. Asso. Adv. Sci., 
Lond., 1904 [1905], 324-330, I fg.) 
Brief account of investigations in the 
spring of 1904 of mounds 57, 58, 78, 
79, 55, 54, 51, 53, 64, and some under- 
taken in 1902. A list of objects (amber, 
glass, tin, bronze, iron, shale, animal 
and human bones, tusk, baked clay, flint, 
antler, stone, spindle, whorls, querns, 
pottery, etc. ) found is appended. 

Obermaier (H.) La station paléolithique 
de Krapina. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 
1905, XVI, 13-27, 2 fgs.) Describes 
situation, stratification, etc., and com- 
pares the ‘‘station’’? of Krapina with 
others (Taubach, Shipka, Certovadira, 
Wierzchow ) of the lower paleolithic age 
in Central Europe, the paleolithic in 


France, etc. O., who has visited Kra- 
pina, considers that the race there repre- 
sented was ‘‘ tall, with no real pithecoid 
traits,’’ and differed from the man of 
Spy in having a high forehead and being 
hyperdolichocephalic. 

—— Les restes humains quaternaires dans 
l’Europe centrale. (Ibid., 385-410.) 
Résumés data (genuine and doubtful ) con- 
cerning human remains of the Quaternary 
period in Austria-Hungary. Among the 
surely Quaternary remains are those from 
the Shipka cavern, Krapina cavern, 
‘‘stations’’ of Willendorf, Predmost, 
Brunn, Gudenus cavern, etc. As more 
or less doubtful are listed the jremains 
from Zuzlawitz, Jitin, Prokopi; the 
skulls from Bruex, Podbaba, Lieben, and 
Stfebichovic ; remains from Roter Berg, 
Schlappanitz, and Hussowitz (all near 
Briinn) ; remains from the caverns of 
Kostelik, ByciSkala, Jachymka, Lautsch, 
Balcarova-skala. It appears that no real 
Quaternary human remains have so far 
been proved to occur in Hungary, Upper 
and Lower Austria (except Gudenus), 
or the littoral. 

de Paniagua (A.) Silex reutéliens et 
mesviniens. (Soc. Arch. de Bordeaux, 
1903, XXIV, III-115.) General discus- 
sion of ‘‘eoliths,’’ attributed to a pre- 
Chellean period of the first Quaternary 
(glacial). 

Perdrizet (P.) Le miracle du vase brisé. 
(A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1905, VIII, 305- 
309.) Cites references from lives of St 
Gregory, St Donatus, St Fridolin, St 
Benedict, St Leo, etc., to all of whom 
has been attributed the ‘“miracle of the 
broken vase,’’? enumerated among those 
of Asclepius or Aésculapius. 

Piette (E.). Les écritures de l’Age glyp- 
tique. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 1905, 
XVI, I-II, I1 figs.) Discusses the in- 
scriptions ’’ of Lourdes, Arudy, Gourdan, 
Madeleine Rochebertier, etc., according 
to P., ‘*the oldest known writing.’’? In 
the reindeer age there were successively 
in use two sorts of writing, pictographic 
(Papalian epoch) and cursive (Gourdan- 
ian epoch). Some of the symbols and 
characters belong evidently to the com- 
mon /onds of the Mediterranean cultures. 
P. regards it as proved that in the 
‘<glyptic age’’ there existed in France, 
near the Pyrenees, ‘‘ people having a 
symbolic (rather than hieroglyphic) writ- 
ing formed of pictographic characters.’’ 

Pittard (E.) Pierres percées des cimeti¢res 
tatars dans la Dobroudja. (R. de l’Ec. 
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d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1905, Xv, 162-164, I 
fg.) Describes pierced stones set up in 
the Tatar cemetery of Beiram-dede, and 
compares them with similar objects in 
westernEurope. Dr P. suggests that the 
passing of infants through the holes in 
such stones many have been ‘‘a second 
birth,’’— the sick child was reborn well. 
The hole in the stone represented the 
maternal opening through which the 
child came into the world. 

Poirot (J.) 
sur le dialect lapon d’ Inari. 
Ugr. Forsch., 
153-230. ) 
résumé of the kymograph studies of M. 
Aima in the physiological laboratory of 


nomena of quantity in the Lapp dialect 


Recherches expérimentales | 
(Finn.- | 
Helsingfors, 1904, IV, | 
First part (statistics) of a | 
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Russia. Civilized Poland (politically 
extinct now, and socially more and more 
absorbed in Pan-Slavonia) and ‘‘bar- 
baric’’ Russia have long shared the 
great Oriental plain of Europe, whose 
cold climate retarded the growth of a 
sedentary civilization, but acted as a cer- 
tain unitary force. Contact between this 
great plain and Europe was gradually 
established by the Slavs. Muscovy, a 
sort of Asiatic march, semi- Asiatic itself, 
was the first political force of Russia, — 
cemented by the pressure of the Asiatic 
Tatars. In Siberia a new Russian cul- 
ture is arising, with more energy and 
less bonhomie than in Europe. 


| Shrubsall (F. C.) A comparison of the 
the University of Helsingfors on the phe- | 


of Lake Inari as represented by the lan- | 
guage of M. S. Saijets, a pupil of the | 


primary normal school of Lordavala. 


Reitzenstein (R.) Zwei hellenistische 
Hymnen. (A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1905, 
Vill, 167-190.) Discusses the early | 


Christian ‘‘ Hymn of the Soul,’’ in the 


Acts of St Thomas, and a song of the | 
Manichzans, recently discovered in MS. | 
in Turkestan, both of which are treat- | 


ments, more or less, of the motif re- 


vealed in the abbreviated myth (‘‘I am | 


a king’s son,’’ etc. ) found in the wound- 
charm contained in the London-Leyden 
old Egyptian demotic magical papyrus, 
published by Griffith in 1904. The 


Egyptian myth seems the model for the | 


early Christian hymn. 

Rossat (A.) 
(Schw. A. f. Volksk., Ziirich, 1905, Ix, 
112-127, 224-237, 
tinued from previous numbers. Dialect 
text, translation, notes,} glossary of unu- 
sual and difficult words. 

Schmidt (W. ) 
prehistoric science in Denmark. 
Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., Lond., 


292-305.) Con- | 


The latest discoveries in | 
(Rep. | 
1904 | 


Les paniers, poéme patois | 


[1905], LxxIv, 723-724.) The oldest | 


stone age is older than the kitchen-mid- | 


dens and much anterior to the dolmens. 
The Mullerey lake-dwellers of the stone 
age must have lived on rafts. 
pressions of grains of cereals on pottery 
have revealed the species of these foods. 


Tumuli avoided swamps, followed an- | 


cient roads, and led toward river-fords. 
The Zur or trumpet of the bronze age can 
still be used for musical purposes. 
Schrader (P.) Le monderusse. (R. de 
Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1905, Xv, 73- 
85.) Sketches the development of 


The im- | 


physical characters of hospital pa- 
tients with those of healthy individuals 
from the same areas, with suggestions as 
to the influence of selection by disease on 
the constitution of city populations. 
(Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., Lond., 1904 
[1905], LXXIV, 702-704.) Résumés 
briefly results of investigations as to stat- 
ure, cephalic index, and pigmentation 
in London hospital patients. Adult pa- 
tients are fairer than the surrounding 
healthy population ; children are much 
fairer than adults, and than healthy chil- 
dren. With passage of successive gener- 
ations from rural to urban, blonds feel 
more acutely change of environment. 
Stature also shows a progressive dimi- 
nution. 

Stengel (P.) KAtromwdaoc. (A. f. 
Religsw., Lpzg., 1905, VIII, 203-213. ) 
Discusses the significance of £/ytopolos, 
‘‘famous for horses,’’ an epithet of 
Aides (Hades). Horse sacrifice among 
the Greeks seems always to have had a 
chthonic character. 

Studer (M.) Etude sur un nouveau chien 
préhistorique dela Russie. (L’ Anthro- 
pologie, Paris, 1905, XVI, 269-285, 2 
fgs.) Detailed account, with measure- 
ments of a new species (C. poutiatinz) 
of prehistoric dog discovered near Viso- 
koié on the south shore of Lake Bologoié 
in deposits containing paleolithic imple- 
ments. This dog resembled in striking 
fashion the dingo of Australia. S. thinks 
that the dog of the European Quaternary 
exteriorly like the dingo, attached itself 
to savage man, was finally domesticated, 
and by crosses with the wolf became the 
ancestor of the large and ferocious breeds 
of European dogs. There was also a 
dwarfish species. 
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Thieullen (A.) Sur les pierres taillées 
anti-classiques. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1905, V°S., VI, 199-203, I fg. ) 
Brief account of a flint ‘‘retouched’’ to 
make the figure of a bird, an irrefutable 
proof, according to T., of the authenticijy 
of these objects. A letter from Bou- 
cher de Perthes to M. Chalet is also cited. 

Eolithes et autres silex taillés. 
(Ibid., 113-125.) Criticism of the 
views in M. Rutot’s Coup d’eil sur 
l’état des connaissances relatives aux 
industries de la pierre, al exclusion du 
néolithique, en 1903. 

Vauvillé (O.) Sépultures néolithiques de 
Montigny-1!’Engrain, Aisne.  (Ibid., 
151-154, 3 fgs.) Presents additional 
data concerning the neolithic graves 
(covered way) of Montigny-l’ Engrain 
previously described in 1887. 

Poteries néolithiques d’Erondelle, 

Somme. (Ibid., 154.) Adds to item 

of 1891 concerning the pottery (14 dif- 


ferent varieties of ornamentation) froma 


neolithic ‘ station ’’ at Erondelle. 


Vire (A.) Grotte préhistorique de Lacave 
(Lot), époque de Solutré. (L’ Anthro- 
pologie, Paris, 1905, XVI, 411-429, 18 
fgs.) Describes briefly the topography, 
geological strata and condition, imple- 
ments, etc., of stone (flints, pebbles), 
bone and horn objects (arrows, spear- 
heads, etc., harpoons, needles, engrav- 
ings on horn, etc., ornaments (shell, 
stone, teeth, bone), fauna (not exten- 
sive), osseous human remains (rare). 
The Solutrean ‘‘station’’ of Lacave is 
the highest and most eastern yet discov- 
ered in the valley of the Dordogne, and 
marked by the purity and homogeneity 
of implements, fauna, etc. 

Zaborowski (S.) Contribution 4 l’anthro- 
pologie physique de la Sicile énéolith- 
ique. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 
1905, V°S., VI, 196-199.) Résumés the 
article of Giuffrida-Ruggeri (see Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, 1905, N. S., VII, 
336) on the human remains of the caves 
of Isnello and Chiusilla, near Cefalu, on 
the north coast of Sicily, belonging to 
the so-called ‘‘ eneolithic’’ age. These 
Sicilian skulls resemble the ancient Egyp- 
tian in several respects. 

Le commerce et 

Yambre, anciennement. (R. del’fc. 

d’Anthr. de Paris, 1905, XV, 204- 

208.) In the neolithic age the use of 

amber was spread from the Vistula 

almost to the Black sea, and straying to 

Switzerland, but not in Italy at this epoch. 
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The principal commercial route for am- 
ber was the Elbe; another was theVistula. 
Italy received its prehistoric amber from 
the Baltic in exchange for metal (gold, 
bronze). The ancient Assyrian term for 
‘amber ’’ signifies ‘‘saffron that at- 
tracts ; Greek e/ectron, was transferred 
from the name given to a composite metal 
of similar color ; Latin szccinum signified 
‘*resin’’ ; the old Teutonic g/esum (our 
glass is cognate) refers to its ‘‘shining’’ 
qualities, — the German Berastein in- 
flammable stone,’’ is a recent manufac- 
ture; the Russian jandare is borrowed 
from Lithuanian (cf. Tchermiss jan- 
dar, *‘glass’’). In Finnish, as in Teu- 
tonic amber and glass are related by 
name. Z. considers that the Borussi 
imposed themselves upon a Finnish sub- 
strate. 

Zahler (H.) Riatsel aus Miinchenbuchsee, 
Karton Bern. (Schw. A. f. Volksk., 
Zurich, 1905, IX, 81-111, 187-210.) 
Lists, with explanatory and comparative 
notes, 445 riddles obtained from the pu- 
pils of the secondary schools of Miinchen- 
buchsee in the canton of Bern, Switzer- 
land, in the winter of 1898-99. 


AFRICA 


et Hazard (R.) Notes 
sur la myologie d’un négre de |’Ouban- 
gui. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 1905, 
XVI, 445-456, 4 fgs.) Treats of the 
musculature of a negro of the Ubangi, 
who died in France in 1903, from sleep- 
ing sickness. There was present a 
greater (than in white) development of 
the muscles in the transverse direction 
and at the same time a shortening in the 
longitudinal (perhaps an_ individual 
character) ,— the subject was powerful 
rather than agile. The muscles were a 
deeper red than seen usually in the white 
man, and the subcutaneous fat a more 
pronounced golden yellow. 

Avelot (R.) La musique chez les Pa- 
houins, les Ba-kalai, les Eshira, les 
Iveia et les Ba-Vili. (Ibid., 287-293, 
It fgs.) Describes the tom-toms, sev- 
eral sorts of stringed instruments (pos- 
sibly borrowed from the Mpongwé), 
horn, proto-marimba, musical bow, etc., 
of the Pahouins; the 4ongo (mouth- 
bow) and fetish-trumpet of the Baka- 
lai; the domo, etc. 

Bertholon (L.) Note sur le nom de 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, V° S., VI, 141-145.) Argues 
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that Maure (our Moor), from Greek | 
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peavpoc ‘*black,’’ referred originally to | 
the dark population of northern Africa | 


at the time of the Berber immigration, — 
from such application it has come to be 


applied geographically to all the inhab- | 


itants of a certain region. In the dis- 
cussion Atgier points out that while, out- 
side the cities, in Algeria, the tent Arab 
or Bedouin is never called ‘‘ Maure,’’ his 
wife is styled ‘* Mauresque,’’ so that the 
proverb or jest runs ‘* drade au féminin 
fait mauresque.”’ 

Note sur le nom de Ibéres, Ber- 
béres, et Africains. (Ibid., 145-149.) 
Argues that the names A/frtcain and Ber- 
dére are synonymous and date from the 
time of the PArygian invasion —barébar- 
tcus and phrygicus signified the same. 
In the discussion M. Atgier maintains 
that both /éer and Berber go back to the 
Libyan root der, black.’’ 

Capitan (L.) Etude d’une série de piéces 
receuillies par M. Amélineau dans les 
tombeaux trés archiaiques d’ Abydos. 
(R. de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1905, 
XV, 209-212, 11 fgs.) Describes flint 
knives, scrapers, arrow-heads, etc., found 
by M. Amélineau in the prehistoric tombs 
of Abydos, some of which are of curious 
forms, and others (hyalin quartz) of fine 
workmanship. The nature of certain 
arrow-heads suggests that the ancient 
Egyptians may have employed poisoned 
barbs. 
Capitan (L.) e¢ Cayeux (M.) Etude 
pétrographique des matiéres employées 
pour la fabrication des vases en pierre 
préhistoriques égyptiens. (Ibid., 96- 
100.) Describes briefly 15 different 
sorts of hard rock used by the ancient 
Egyptians for the manufacture of stone 
vessels — syenite, diorite, gabbro, epi- 
diorite, granite, porphyrite, leptynite, 
serpentine, etc. 

Carus (P.) The Queenof Sheba according 
to the tradition of Axum. (Open Ct., 
Chicago, 1905, XIX, 31-34.) Cites from 
Littmann’s Azbliotheca Abessinica, Vol. 
I, the Tigré legend (a local tradition of 
Axum) of the Queen of Sheba, who goes 
to Solomon to be cured of an ass’s heel, 
caused by the blood of a dragon. The 
story refers to the ark of Mary preserved 
at Axum. 

The history and significance of the 
Rosetta stone. (Ibid., 89-91.) Based 
on Budge’s recent work on this subject. 
Decorse (J.) Le tatouage, les mutilations 
ethniques et la parure chez les popula- 
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tions du Sudan. (L’Anthropologie, 
Paris, 1905, XVI, 129-147, 14 fgs.) 
Discusses tattooing of several sorts, eth- 
nic deformations and mutilations (cran- 
ial, dental, aural, nasal, labial, circum- 
cision, and ornaments (necklaces, brace- 
lets, wristlets, anklets, etc.) among the 
Sudanese negroes. There are two dis- 
tinct types of tattooing, one reminiscent of 
combat, the other ornamental ( the faces of 
the women do not rival those of the men, 
but their body and limbs often do so). 
Real cranial deformation is rare. Filing 
the teeth iscommon. The pierced ear- 
lobe bears all kinds of ‘‘ornaments.’’ 
Lip-plugs abound. Finger-rings (a mark 
of the idle) are rare. 

La chasse et l’agriculture chez les 
populations du Sudan. (Ibid., 456- 
475, 6 fgs.) According to Dr D. the 
negro of the Soudan hunts for food, not 
for sport. Except in the case of the ele- 
phant and the hippopotamus, hunting is 
rather a quest after the young in nests 
and lairs — trapping and snaring are also 
in vogue, even the children trap birds, 
etc., those of the Chari especially. The 
effect of a hunting condition of existence 
is noted,—there is a continual tension of 
the senses. All negro agronomy is 
dominated by the habitat. The negro is 
practically at one with the face of nature ; 
he is not its master, as is man in agricul- 
tural Europe. The imperfection is not all 
due to natural laziness. Clearing land 
has been a difficult task. He has often 
reached the maximum to be obtained 
with the means at hand. To improve 
negro agriculture, one needs, not to at- 
tack the methods of cultivation, but to 
modify the cultivated products. Better 
seeds or better useful plants would mean 
more than better machinery of cultiva- 
tion. 


Fishberg (M.) Beitriige zur physischen 


Anthropologie der nordafrikanischen Ju- 
den. (Z. f. Demogr. u. Stat. d. Juden, 
Berlin, 1905, I, Sdabr., pp. 4.) Gives, 
with tables of measurements, the results 
of the investigation (in the summer of 
1905 ) of 606 Jewish boys (5 to 16 years) 
from Tunis, Algiers, and Constantine 
(head-measurements, color), and of 46 
native adult Jews from Morocco, Al- 
giers, and Tunis, together with 31 emi- 
grants from these regions measured at 
New York. The children of N. African 
Jews furnish in proportion about one-sixth 
as many blonds as those of European 
Jews. In the N. African Jews the dark 
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type is purer. 
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The former are also much | 


more dolichocephalic; likewise longer | 


and narrower nosed. 


Frobenius (L.) Bericht aus Dima. (Z. 


f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 767- | 


770.) Calls attention to the ‘‘ culture 
islands’’ (fine wooden ware, weaving, 
etc.), increase in length of bows indi- 
cating north to southinfluence. F. finds 
two types, the old central-African of the 
primitive forest (men clothed, women al- 
most naked ; use bow only; no circum- 
cision; maternal uncle succession and 
children ; village-heads only ; old palm- 
leaf tobacco-pipe), and the later South 
African of the southern steppe (men 
little clothed, women more ; lance more 
common than bow; circumcision; son 
inherits ; germs of ‘‘king’’ ; water-pipe 
for hemp). The Kassai pile-dwelling is 
specially interesting. 

Hotchkiss (W. R.) A glance into Cen- 
tral Africa. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1905, XXXIV, 488-493, 5 fgs.) Contains 
notes on the Mkamba. 

Huguet (J.) Lepaysde Laghouat. (R. 
de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1905, Xv, 
185-203, 6 fgs.) Historical sketch and 
description of Laghouat, the ‘‘ capital ’’ 
of southern Algeria. At the epoch of 
Arab invasion the Laghouat region was 
occupied by tribes belonging to the great 
Berber confederation of the Magr’ Aoua. 
It had several Roman appellations. The 
tomb of a celebrated marabout, Aissa, is 
here. Laghouat was concerned in the 
movement of Abd el Kader. The in- 
digenous population is composed of 
Arabs and Mzabite Berbers. The sed- 
entary Arabs are represented by the 
Ksunans, the nomad by the Larbaa. 

Leprince (M.) Notes sur les Mancagnes 
ou Brames. (L’Anthropologie, Paris, 
1905, XVI, 57-65.) Treats briefly of 
physical characters (stature av. 1.65 m.), 
dress and ornament, tatooing (done 
in adult age; not as caste-sign), dwell- 
ings (Portuguese influence), religion 
(fetishistic ; oppose Islam, Catholicism, 
etc.), marriage, funerals (differ from 
neighboring peoples ), social organization 
(chief ; no slavery), justice (chiefs aided 
by fetish-men), dances (mimic war ; 
lascivious women’s dance). The nu- 
merals I-20 are given. 

Loyson (E. H.) Glimpses of Islam in 
Egypt. Open Ct., Chicago, 1905, XIX, 
418-437, 8 fgs.) Reprint of selected 
portions from Mme. Loyson’s book 
Through the Lands of Islam. Notes 
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on the /ée//ahs, a shiek of Assuan, the 
people of the desert, etc. 

Macalister (A.), Myers (C. S.), e¢ a/ 
Anthropometric investigations among the 
native troops of the Egyptian army. 
(Rep. Brit Ass. Adv. Sci., Lond., 1904 
[1905], LXXIV, 339-340.) Brief report 
on anthropometric data (measurements 
of 1,005 fellahin) of 1901-1902. Cop- 
tic population is shown to be more vari- 
able than Mohammedan. Modern popu- 
lation of Qena province, as compared 
with ancient Naqada, suggests that ‘the 
homogeneity of the Upper Egyptians 
has not been seriously disturbed during 
the last 7,000 years.’’ No evidence of 
correlation between stature and cephalic 
index, or the infiltration of a taller race 
into Egypt. 

Monteil (C.) Considérations générales 
sur le nombre et la numération chez les 
Mandés. (L’ Anthropologie, Paris, 1905 
XVI, 485-502.) Discusses the numeri- 
cal system of the Mandés of French 
West Africa, particularly the numbers 
I-10, whose etymology, etc., is indicated. 
All the Mandé dialects have a quinary 
system, —6 is new point of departure : 
in Malinké the number-names still recall 
those of the five fingers. 

Myers (C. S.) The variability of modern 
and ancient peoples. (Rep. Brit. Ass. 
Adv. Sci., Lond., 1904 [1905] LXxIV, 
718. Author states that his Egyptian an- 
thropometric investigations lend no sup- 
port to the theory that ‘‘ modern peoples 
deviate more widely than ancient peoples 
from their respective means.’’ Modern 
and ancient peoples living under like 
conditions of country and climate differ 
little in variability. 

Passarge (S.) Das Okawangosumpfland 
und seine Bewohner. (Z. f. Ethnol., 
Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 649-716, 46 fgs.) 
Treats of the inhabitants of the marsh 
lands of the Okawango, — Batauana or 
Baroa, Bamangwato, Bakalahari, Bak- 
nitsi, Massibia, Makalaka, Mambuk- 
ushu, Maktba, Matete- Mahura, Ba- 
tanka, numbering altogether some 25,000, 
—their history (chiefs, etc.), anthro- 
pological characters (Bushmen and 
negroes are easily distinguished, mzét7s 
are lighter than the negro; the purest 
negro-type occurs in the Kwando-Zam- 
besi tribes ; the Bechuanas are a mixture 
of negroes with Hottentots and Bush- 
men), language (the speech of Bushmen 
and Bantu is absolutely different; Be- 
chuana serves as a means of communica- 
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Schweinfurth (G.) Ueber die stein- 


Siger (C.) Blancs et noirs. (Mercure 


Verneau (R.) Note sur quelques cranes 


Vicente do Sacramento (J.) Aponta- 


tion between several peoples), settle- | 
ment and cultural relations (in the 
marshland itself permanent settlements 
are lacking, in the transitional territory 
the division into one town and numerous 
villages is important politically and 
socially), culture-possessions (clothing 
and ornament, weapons, houses and im- 
plements,— with some detail, —com- 
mons and water-vessels, musical instru- 
ments, — with the Bushmen the musical 
bow is the hunting bow itself, — drawings 
and paintings of the Bushmen, agriculture 
and cattle-breeding, the dog, hunting and 
fishing devices, food), trade, social rela- 
tions, manners and customs, political con- 
ditions. Vocabularies of Sustbia and 
Ssekuba (pp. 715-716). 


zeitlichen Forschungen in Oberagypten. 
(Ibid., 622-624, 4 fgs.) Describes cer- 
tain unexplained stone artifacts of the 
paleolithic age from ‘‘stations’’ near 
Thebes. 


de France, Paris, 1905, LVII, 543-550. ) 
General discussion of the African ques- 
tion. The soul of the black is evolving, 
but ‘‘ false humanity’? on the part of 
Europeans leads him to infer feebleness. 
According to S. the beginning of philo- 
sophic wisdom, for white and black alike, 
lies in the respect for and consciousness 
of power. 


du 2° territoire militaire de 1’ Afrique 
occidentale francaise. (L’ Anthropolo- 
gie, Paris, 1905, XVI, 41-56, 6 fgs.) 
Describes with tables of measurements 4 
Lobi, 2 Bobo, and 1 Tiefo skulls (all but 
one male) from French West Africa. 
The Lobis are not a homogeneous group. 
Mandingo influence has, apparently, 
made itself felt earlier among the Bobos 
than among the Lobis. The cephalic 
index of the latter ranges in the 4 skulls 
65.95-78.02. 


mentos para a lingua maciia. (Bol. Soc. 
de Geogr. de Lisboa, 1904, XXII, 329- 
338, 361-366 ; XXIII, 1905, 40-52, 125- 
131, 187-196, 263-272, 300-306.) 
Grammatical sketch of the Macua lan- 
guage of Mozambique, with extensive 
vocabulary ca. 2500 words. The terms 
for the genital organs are used for abuse 
and insult. Counting is treated with 
some detail (pp. 125-129). The con- 
jugation of the verb dthzica, ‘to anchor,’ 


occupies pages 40-49. 
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Albers (A. C.) Modern India. (Open 
Ct., Chicago, 1905, XIx, 588-603, 657- 
681, 20 fgs.) Treats of Hindu charac- 
ter, women (no girlhood), ceremonies 
(investiture of boy with sacred thread, 
bride-choosing, marriage ceremony, 
mourning), begging, religion and wor- 
ship (Kali, Durga, Jaganat, Benares and 
its temples), caste, the s¢t«pa at Sarnath 
(where the enlightened Gautama de- 
livered his first sermon), Buddha-Gaya 
(the Buddhist Mecca, where is the sacred 
Bo-tree), the Bhutanese, etc. Miss A. 
is head of a girls’ school in India. 

Assmy (—) Eine Reise von Peking 
durch China und das tibetanische Grenz- 
gebiet nach Birma. (Z. f. Ethnol. 
Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 481-500, 9 fgs.) 
Describes journey in 1906 from Pekin 
across China into Tibet. Contains some 
notes, on the peoples, etc., of the re- 
gions visited. 

Bezold (C.) Syrisch und Aethiopisch. 
(A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1905, VIII, 
286-304.) Notes on literature of 1903- 
1904 relating to Syrian and Ethiopian 
philology, mythology, religion, etc. Par- 
ticularly valuable are works of Dussaud 
in Syrian mythology, Budge’s translation 
of Palladsui’s Historia Lausiaca (320 
A. D.). 

Buckley (E.) The Japanese as peers of 
Western peoples. (Amer. J. Sociol., 
Chicago, 1905, XI, 326-335.) Treats 
of physical characteristics, skill and in- 
dustry, invention and science, philos- 
ophy, art, moral faculty, religion. B. 
concludes that there can be no “yellow 
peril’’ in the case of Japan, ‘‘only an 
honorable rivalry, profitable alike to 
yellow and white.’’? Japanese art (both 
fine and decorative), which has won 
world-recognition, ‘‘is an exclusively 
Mongolianproduct.”’ 

Buddhist and Christian gospels. (Open 
Ct., Chicago, 1905, XIX, 538-546.) 
Résumés the work done by A. J, Ed- 
munds in comparative religion. His 
pamphlet on Buddhist and Christian 
Gospels was published ina second edi- 
tion in 1904. Many interesting parallels 
are adduced. 

Buffet (E. P.) A Buddhist in Jewry. 
(Ibid., 622-630.) Cites parallels to the 
philosophy of Gotama from the book of 
Ecclesiastes. 

Carus (P.) Assyrian poems on the im- 
mortality of the soul. (Ibid., 107-110, 
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2 fgs.) Cites poem concerning the visit 
of the gods to a dying man, a prayer for 
an Assyrian king, etc. 


The Ainus. (Ibid., 163-177, 13 fgs. ) 


Brief account of author’s visit to the 
Ainu at the St Louis Exposition. Also 
extracts from Prof. Starr’s recent book, 


The Ainu Group at the St Louis Expo- | 


sition, on the bear-festival, etc. 


Zoroaster’s contribution to Christi- | 
anity. (Ibid., 409-417, 1 fg.) Refers | 
to the coming of the mag? (Matth. II. 1 | 
and the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy), | 
King Cyrus (Is. XIv. 2), the Persian in- | 
| ten Kate (H.) Neue Mitteilungen iiber 
doctrine of Ahuramazda and Angra- | i 
mainyu, Mithraism, etc., and find in | 
Persia the anticipation of the ‘‘ new faith | 


fluence in the Apocrypha, the Persian 


that was to develop its full bloom in 
Christianity.’’ 


Moral tales of the treatise on re- | 
sponse and retribution. (Ibid., 547- | 


562, 604-621, 14 fgs.) Gives transla- 


tions of short stories with pictures by | 


Chinese artists. See Suzwk. 
Dodge (A. P.) The Bahai revelation. 


(Ibid., 56-63.) Criticises a previous | 


article by Dr Carus on the new religious 


movement of the followers of Beha | 
Ullah, ‘‘the blessed perfection,’’ as he is | 


usually called by believers in the Orient, 
— the devotees are known as Babists. 


Evolution de l’idée  religieuse dans 


V'Inde. (R. de l’Ec. d’ Anthr. de Paris, | 
1905, XV, 101-104.) Critical review | 


and résumé of André de Paniagua’s re- 
cent book, Les temps héroiques, in which 
the view is mistakenly set forth that 


India was the cradle of all human my- | 


thology, and the mater gentium. 


Ghosen el Howie (J/s) Excavations at | 


Sidon. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, 
XXVII, 223-225.) Notes on the remains 
of the temple of the Phenician god Esh- 


mun. Inscriptions (possibly charms) | 
were found on the hidden sides of the | 


stones. 

de Gourmont (J.) L’idée du_ retour 
éternel dans les religions de 1’Inde. 
(Mercure de France, Paris, 1905, LVII, 
338-356.) Author shows that the 


things,’’ figuring so much in Nietzsche, 


— existing also in the so-called ‘‘platonic | 


year ’’ of German folk-lore, — goes back 


originally to the religions and philo- | 
sophers of India; belongs with their 


cosmogonic ideas. 


Hawkins (C. J.) Excavations and the | 


Bible. (Open Ct., Chicago, 1905, XIX, 
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1-7.) Cites evidence to show that Israel 
was not an isolated nation, but absorbed 
much from the vast old-world civilization 
preceding her. 

Herbertson (F. D.) Agricultural villages 
in the higher Himalayas. (Geogr. 
Teacher, Lond., 1905, 111, 23-27, 2 fgs. ) 
Treats briefly of villages in the Panj or 
upper Oxus valley described by Olufsen 
in his recently published Zhrough the 
Unknown Pamir, the method of irri- 
gation, etc. In crossing streams the 
gupsar corresponding to the Mesopo- 
tamian inflated skin is in use. 


die blauen Geburtsflecken. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 756- 
758.) Notes occurrence in Tamil and 
Singhalese children in Ceylon, and cites 
item of Javanese folk-lore concerning Zo, 
or skin-spot. The Singhalese name is 
upan happe, ‘‘birth spot.’’ Ten K. 
reports that Ceylonese children, boys 
especially, have little of those child-like 
charms of face, etc., found in so many 
children of other colored races. Both in 
the Singhalese and Tamil adults the 
author noticed frequently a sort of 
pseudostupor. Ten Kate also finds the 
Dravidian to resemble strongly the Aus- 
tralian type. 

Kohler (W.) Die Schliissel des Petrus. 
Versuch einer religionsgeschichtlichen 
Erklaérung von Matth. 16, 18, 19. (A. 
f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1905, VIII, 214-243. ) 
K. concludes that this famous passage of 
the New Testament is not a Adyiov 
kupiaxov, nor something taken over par- 
ticularly from Judaism to Christianity, 
but a transference from the antique 
world, — Mithraism is perhaps respon- 
sible for a good deal. 

Latham (H.L.) The views of Shinto re- 
vival scholars regarding ethics. -(Open 
Ct., Chicago, 1905, XIX, 100, 106.) 
Cites extracts from Japanese scholars of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
concerning Chinese ethics, the Mikado, 
example and precept, offenses, punish- 
ment and rewards, fear of the gods, etc. 


| von Luschan (F.) Ueber alte Portrat dar- 
hypothesis of ‘‘ the eternal recurrence of | 


stellungen aus Sendschirli. (Z. f. Eth- 
nol., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 624-625.) 
Discusses briefly the four heads from one 
of the large reliefs dug up at Sendschirli 
in 1888—they belong ca. 1300-1400 
B.C. Von L. holds that the large nose 
is pre-Semitic, not Semitic, and that the 
old Asia Minor skull closely resembles 
the so-called ‘‘ Alpine type’’ — the Al- 
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pine race came from Asia Minor, accord- 
ing to von L. 
Marquand (A.) 


not Mycenzan but Hellenistic. (Amer. 


Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 163-165.) | 


Reprinted from the Amer. Jour. 
Archeol., Jan.—Mar., 1905. 


Masterman (E. W. G.) Explorations in | 


the Dead Sea valley. 
3 fgs. ) 
World. Gives brief account of Costigan 
(1855), Molyneux (1847), and Lynch 
(1848) expeditions. 

Noldeke (T.) 


wandtes bei 


(Ibid., 249-258, 


den 


all living,’’ etc. 
lation of terms for ‘‘ seed,’’ sperma, off- 
spring, e. g., the roots z-7 and drw. 
Offord ( J.) 
Assyrian and Babylonian Nusku. (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 127-128. ) 
Nusku was an important deity reported 
as worshiped by Sennacherib (II Kgs. 
XIX. 37), as “‘ Nisroch, his god.’? The 
identification is doubted by some. 
Oppert (G. ) 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, XXXvII, 
501-513, 717-754.) Treats of the cul. 
of the aborigines of India (the highest 
spirit, in Tamil Aiyanars ; in Canarese, 
Ayyappa; the Dravidian Ellamma ; the 
black goddess Kalamma or Kali; Mari- 
yammai or Mari; Visahari and Manasa, 
etc.). According to O. ‘on the whole 
the basal character of the Grimadevata 


has remained unchanged, although Brah- | 


mans, Buddhists) Mohammedans and 
Christians have come in contact with it.’’ 
Gramadevata (‘‘ village deity ’’), a Sans- 
krit long-word, is the usual name for the 
local god. 

Phelps (M. H.) A representative Hindu. 
(Open Ct., Chicago, 1905, XIX, 438- 
439.) An account of Hon. P. Raman- 
athan, solicitor-general of Ceylon, now 
visiting America. 

Proctor (H.) Alphabetic origins. (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 128- 
130.) Résumés recent articles of Petrie 
and Pitcher—the first considers that the 
Phenician alphabet is of non-hieroglyphic 
origin, the second believes that ‘‘ alpha- 


betic characters owe their form to arbi- | 


trary invention.’’ P. thinks that the 


names were adopted from the sacred He- | 


brew square alphabet, which may be 


‘the very character in which the Deca- | 
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The palace at Nippur | 


Reprinted from the S7b/ical | 


Mutter Erde und Ver- | 
Semiten. (A. f. | 
Religsw., Lpzg., 1905, VIII, 161-166.) | 
Cites examples of the Semitic concept of | 
earth as ‘‘mother of all,’’ ‘mother of | 
Also the Semitic corre- | 


The biblical Nisroch and the | 


Die Gottheiten der Indiert | 
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logue was written on the Two Tables of 
Stone by the ‘ Finger of God.’ ”’ 

The Bible and the Syrian archeol- 
ogy. (Ibid., 197-199.) Résumés part 
of V. Ermoni’s pamphlet Za Bzdle et 
? Archéologie Assyrienne, treating of 
Adon, Baal, Shemesh, etc. J. Offord adds 
(199-200) some notes on Syrian places 
mentioned in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, 
etc. 

Roux (P.) La prostitutée japonaise au 
Tonkin. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1905, V° S., VI, 203-210.) Treats of 
methods of recruiting, distribution, so- 
matology, psychology, pathology, of the 
Japanese prostitute in Tonkin, Pauper- 
ism here, as elsewhere, lies at the basis 
of prostitution. The prostitutes are of 
ages from 14 to 30 (majority ca. 18), 
are small and not well built or well pro- 
portioned (the parts adjoining the gen- 
ital system are prominent). They can 
all read and write and are not at all 
devoid of sentiment, are very loyal to 
their native country. Venereal diseases 
are very common. Even in the midst of 
their vicious profession these women 
preserve something of virtue—‘‘ the lo- 
tus, with roots in the mud, can produce 
beautiful flowers’’ (Japanese). 

Note ethnographique sur les peu- 
plades du Haut-Tonkin, Iv® territoire 
militaire. (Ibid., 155-156.) Treats of 
the Ounis, Pulas, Thai or Thé (physical 
characters, intellect, religion and funeral 
rites, family, marriage, etc., foods and 
drinks, houses, industries, art, orna- 
ment), Nidns, Nhings, Mans or Yaos, 
Meos of Upper Tonkin (fourth military 
district ) numbering in all some 36,000, — 
the Thai, Nians, Mans, and Meos each 
count between 7000 and 8000. The writ- 
ten languages of the Ounis and Nians 
employ Chinese characters. Several of 
the tribes write and speak Chinese. The 
Thais average 1.60 m. in height and 53 k. 
in weight. They are intelligent, cour- 
ageous, honest, frank and good-natured. 
Although the Thai language is Siamese 
spoken and written, the Thais use Chi- 
nese characters in this region. The 
Thais are agriculturists and the arts are 
in a rudimentary state (pottery, e. g., 
comes from China or Annam). The 
Nians and Nhings are shorter than the 
Thais. The dress of the Meos and Mans 
is very curious. Both of these peoples 
burn the forest for planting. 

Schwally (F.) Alte semitische Religion 
im allgemeinen, israelitische und jiidische 
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Religion. (A. f. Religsw., Lpzg., 1905, 
VIII, 275-285.) Notes on literature of 
1905 relating to ancient Semitic religion 
in general, religion of Israel, Judaism, — 


works of Curtiss, Lagrange, Torge, 
Matthes, Moulton, Dussaud, Sarre, 
Samter, Zimmern, Winckler, Nickel, 
Miiller, Jeremias, Delitzsch, Budde, 


Hoffmann, Marti, Westphal, Bohn, Erbt, 
Meinhold, Kurtz, Lincke, Béhme, Bous- 
set, Giidemann, Volz, Béklen, et al. are 
cited, besides periodical literature. 
Sternberg (L.) Die Religion der Gil- 
jaken. (Ibid., 244-274, 456-473.) 
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This excellent article treats of cos- | 
mogonic conceptions, ideas about ani- | 


mals (especially bear and killer whale), 


deities (particularly gentile gods), the | 
bear-feast and the ritual procedures ac- | 


companying the killing of a bear, evil- 
spirits and shamanism, the fate of the 
soul. The Giliak is an animist, and for 
him man, the best known and most 
understood of all beings, is naturally the 
prototype, — every visible thing is merely 
a form in which hides a god, —a man. 
The religion of the Giliaks is a composite 
of pantheism, animal-cult, fetishism, de- 
monism, polytheism, etc., on a common 
substrate of anthropomorphism. 

Suzuki (T.) avd Carus (P.) A religious 
book of China. (Open Ct., Chicago, 
1905, XIX, 477-493.) Translation, with 
introduction and notes, of the Z”’az 
Shang Kan Ying Prien, or ‘*The 
Treatise of the Exalted One on Response 
and Retribution,’’ a work of Taoist piety 
and ethics (consisting of an introduction, 
moral injunctions, description of evil- 
doers and their penalty, sayings from 
various sources, conclusion). 

Velde (—) Eine Sammlung altchines- 
ischer Hieb- und Stichwaffen. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, XXXVI, 78-5 
786.) Brief account of the collection of 
old Chinese weapons (lances, halberds, 
swords, daggers, battle-axes, blunt weap- 
ons of various sorts, ‘‘ birds’ claws,’’ 
crescents, two-handed swords, etc.) in 
the Museum fiir V6lkerkunde, — ob- 
tained in Pekin in 1898-1900. There 
are many fanciful forms of swords. The 
handles indicate the small size of the 
hands of the Chinese. 

Virchow (H.) Weitere Mitteilungen 
iiber Fiisse von Chinesinnen. ( Ibid., 
546-568, 4 pl., 2 fgs.) Treats of the 
plaster-cast of foot of a thirty-year old 
woman (foot bound from sixth year), 
and X-ray pictures of the feet of two 
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adult women and a girl of I0 years, the 
Chinese shoe, etc. V. styles the Chi- 
nese foot pes eguino-varo-calcaneus. 
The Manchuand Hakka women and the 
women of fisher-peoples do not bind the 
feet. 

Chez les Babis. (Mercure 
de France, Paris, 1905, LVIII, 523.) 
Describes a visit some three years ago to 
Abbas Effendi and to Abu-Chirazi, a 
celebrated theologian, who explained 
the teachings of Beha ’oullah, who gave 
new life to Babism. 

Newest light on our 
oldest mother country. (Open Ct., Chi- 
cago, 1905, XIX, 568-572.) Discusses 
Aryan origins and particularly Bal Gan- 
gadhar Tilak’s recent work, 7he Arctic 
Home in the Vedas, in which the theory 
is put forth that ‘‘the ancestors of the 
Vedic Rishis lived in an Arctic home, in 
interglacial times.’’ W. had advanced 
in his Paradise Found the view that the 
cradle of the human race was at the north 
pole. 

Les Lolos et les popu- 
lations du sud de la Chine d’aprés les 
ouvrages chinois. (R. de I’Ec. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1905, xv, 86-95, 4 fgs.) Based 
on photographs of the Lolos of Kien- 
Chang by M. Frangois and translations 
by M. Beauvais of Chinese works on the 
indigenes of Yunnan. Z. considers the 
Lolo physical type ‘‘ sub-Caucasic,’’ re- 
lated rather to the peoples of Assam, 
Burma, etc., than the Tibetan. The 
Lolos burn their dead and are monog- 
amous. The old Chinese records de- 
scribe them as they are to-day, the mass 
of the population of this region having 
long been Lolo. The Lolos form a solid 
block even now. Valuable data are 
contained in the Chinese documents. 


INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 


Igorotes, The. (Open Ct., Chicago, 1905, 


XIX, 113-122, 13 fgs.) Brief general 
description. Based on government in- 
formation. 

Reisebericht aus Sydney. 
(Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, XXXvU, 
772-781.) Describes travels in Australia 
Sept. 27, 1904, to Feb. 17, 1905, and 
gives account of the mummy of old 
‘« King Narcha’’ from the Boenje coun- 
try, which K. obtained at much trouble 
and expense. Another mummy and 45 
crania (30 had also most of the other 
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bones) are among the remains secured 
by the author. From kitchen-middens 
many primitive flints (‘‘eoliths’’ ) were 
obtained, — some tribes have such rude 


artefacts still beside polished axes, the | 


origin of which is doubtful. Dr K.’s 
visit to Australia has been rich in ma- 
terial and ethnic data. 


Negritos, The, viewed as pygmies. 


(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 
130-131, I fg.) Extract from Jenks’ 
Report. 
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Péch (R.) Ueber den Hausbau der Ja- 


bimleute an der Ostkiiste von Deutsch- | 


Neuguinea. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 


1905, XXXVII, 514-518, 4 fgs.) De- | 


scribes the construction of the ordinary 


house ; or assembly house) of the Jabim 
of Simbang in eastern German New 
Guinea. Houses are on piles, even on 
dry ground. The walls are adorned 
with figures of fishes and snakes ; human 
and animal figures in relief and painted. 
Jabim house-building has some analogies 
with Malayan, —the view of von Lu- 
schan as to the relation between Malay 
and Melanesian house-building is con- 
firmed. 

Weitere Mitteilungen 
iiber die Papuas (Jabim) der Gegend 
des Finschhafens in Nordost Neu-Guinea, 
Kaiserwilhelmsland, (Ibid., 602-618. ) 
Gives data additional to those recorded 
in IO previous publications, concerning 
hair and hair-dressing (cutting, or shav- 
ing), boring of nasal septum (with pinna 
of sago-palm), sense of smell (predilec- 
tion for pleasing odors), language 
(multiplicity of dialects often seemingly 
unrelated), trade (private; auction- 
markets), industries (special places for 
manufacture of nets, spears, etc.), chil- 
dren (‘*good’’ and well-behaved), 
politeness (sometimes covers deceit), 
tobacco, betel-chewing, property, theft, 
fishing and fish-weirs, bird-catching, 
meal-time (one big meal toward even- 
ing), food, use of coco-palm and prod- 
ucts, diseases, burial, mourning, treat- 
ment of widow, etc. 


Seurat (L. G.) Les engins de péche des 


anciens Paumotu. (L’ Anthropologie, 
Paris, 1905, XVI, 297-307, 17 fgs.) 
Describes hooks for bonito, sharks, 
murenz, attachment of line to hooks, 
manufacture of shell hooks, canoes and 
their outfit, implements, etc., in use for- 
merly among the inhabitants of Paumotu 
(Low Archip.). European manufac- 


tures have now driven out almost entirely 
the ancient native devices. 

Les marz des iles orientales de 
Varchipel des Tuamotu. (Ibid., 475- 
484, 5 fgs.) Describes the mare, or 
altars, of the ancient natives of the 
islands of Niuhi or Fakalina (at Tahiti- 
nui, Katipa) and Fagatau (at Rama- 
pohia). There are also mare on the 
island of Napuka, but none on Puka- 
puka. These mare are numerous and 
each family has its own. They differ in 
type from those of Temoe and Marutea, 
in the southeast of the archipelago. The - 
principal part of the mare is an oblong 
construction of piled stones. 


| Thomas (N. W.) Ueber Kulturkreise i 
house and the two-story (bachelor | 


Australien. (Z.f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, 
XXXVII, 759-767, 2 fgs.) Criticises the 
conclusions of Dr Grabner (See Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, 1905, N. S., VII, 
720) with respect to culture areas in 
Australia, arguing for a bringing together 
of all data concerning the chief charac- 
ters of aboriginal culture rather than the 
imperfect consideration of a large num- 
ber of characters. T. points out that 
Roth, Spencer and Gillen deal with ter- 
ritory outside Grabner’s so-called ‘‘ West 
Papuan culture area.’’ The change 
from maternal to paternal succession is 
not due to Papuan influence. Distribu- 
tion of canoes, knocking out of teeth, 
etc., are discussed. Descent is overesti- 
mated. 


AMERICA 


Adam (L.) Grammaire occawai. (J. 


Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1905, N. S., II, 
209-240.) Second section treating of 
the verb and its modifications. The ex- 
pressions ‘‘i-#2s-ma-puia,’’ ‘‘he kissed 
him,’’ and ‘‘dax&i- ma-puia-i pona,’’ 
‘the thanked him,’’ indicate the intro- 
duction of English words via the mis- 
sionary, 


Avery (F. F.) Suggested changes in In- 


dian schools. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va., 1905, XXXIV, 378-384.) Advo- 
cates substitution of district for reserva- 
tion schools, extension of day schools. 
etc. 


Barnard (W. C.) A few rare specimens. 


(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 
225-226.) Brief descriptions of a cliff- 
dweller’s stone pipe from Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
a green granite ‘‘ medicine cup,’’ from 
Bee creek on the Cherokee reservation, 
Ind. Ty; a stone mortar from Osage 
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river, Mo.; and a white flint spearhead 
from near Seneca, Mo. 

Benedict (J. D.) Normal schools for 
teachers of Indians. (So. Wkmn., 
Hampton, Va., 1905, XXXIV, 518-522. ) 
According to author ‘‘ the greatest need 
of Indian education to-day is a corps of 
teachers trained to understand Indian 
life,’’ and all that this means. 

Boas (F.) The mythologies of the In- 
dians. (Intern. Quart., N. Y., 1905, 
XII, 157-173.) [Illustrates historical 
development of mythology by citation 
and discussion of the Tlingit tale of the 
adventures of Nanak (i. e., the Russian 
explorer and trader Baranoff, 1801), and 
of a sun-myth of the Comox Indians. 
The elements of a complex myth “ ap- 
pear in endless combinations, partly in 
the tales of the tribe that owns the myth, 
partly in those of its neighbors.’’ As to 
geographical distribution, ‘‘ there has 
been liberal exchange all over the north- 
ern half of the continent,’’ and ‘‘a cer- 
tain amount of interchange between the 
Old World and the New.’’ First efforts 
at explanation must be directed toward 
an interpretation of the reasons leading 
to borrowing, and to the modification of 
mythological material by assimilation. 


nia. (Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
N. Y., 1905, XVII, 347-380, 9 pl.) 
Treats material collected by Dr R. B. 
Dixon in 1899-1900 and by Mr V. K. 
Chesnut in 1892-1893. 
are given of 216 individuals (Maidu 60, 
Hat Creek and Pit River 8, Paiute 1, 
Pomo 28, Yuki-Pomo, 2, Yuki 48, 
Wintun 2, Yokuts 1, Wintun-Yuki 1, 
Wylackie 2, half-breeds 12, Maidu half- 
breeds, 18, Pit River half-breeds 4, 
Pomo half-breeds 12, Yuki half-breeds 
9g, Wintun half-breeds 5, miscellaneous 
3). The Yuki differ in type from all 
the neighboring tribes, being short (av. 
of males 1590 mm. ), longer headed (av. 


ceph. ind., 77.5), with narrow and low | 


faces. This type is also found among 
the Maidu of the foot hills (but disap- 
pears farther to N. and E.) and to a less 
extent among the Pomo. Among the 


Pomo and toward the interior a type | 
(av. stat. of males 1680 ; ceph. ind., 83 ; | 


av. width of face, 149) prevails a tribe 
resembling that of the Indians of the 
Nevada-Utah plains. The Pit River In- 


dians are excessively short-headed (pos- | 
sibly due to head flattening). Dr B. sug- | 
gests that the Yuki type may be related | 
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to the short-statured long-headed type 
of the ancient inhabitants of Sta Barbara 
island. A rapid reduction of the Indian 
population is in process. 

Borba (T. M.) Caingang deluge legend. 
(J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1905, 
XVIII, 223-225.) Accounts for west- 
ward course of rivers, origin of monkeys, 
tigers, tapirs, ant-eaters, song and dance, 
size of feet of Indians, etc. English 
text of a legend published originally in 
Portuguese in the Revista do Museo 
Paulista, 1902. 

Conard (Letitia M.) A visit to Quinault 
Indian graves. (Open Ct., Chicago, 
1905, XIX, 737-744, 5 fgs.) Describes 
graves of Quinault and Queets Indians of 
Washington state, visited in 1902. They 
are houses of the dead rather than graves, 
and ‘‘the profuseness with which the 
graves are furnished with articles of 
luxury and use is quite in contrast with the 
meager furnishings of the houses of these 
Indians, which must be seriously dimin- 
ished when a member of a household 
dies.’? Traces of old Indian customs 
still survive. 

Education and morals 

among the Navajos and Pueblos. 

(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 

259-264.) Reprinted from the Chicago 

Record-Herald for Aug. 12, 1905. Dis- 

cusses the effect of education, — ‘‘ the 

morals of the Pueblo Indians have always 
been high, but they were higher before 

the whites came.’’ According to C. J. 

Crandall, superintendent of the Indian 

school at Santa Fé, ‘‘ the Navajos are 

much brighter and more ambitious than 
any other Indians and the Apaches are 
next to them.”’ 

Anciennes sépultures indi- 
génes de la Basse-Californie méridionale. 
(J. Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1905, N. S. 
Il, 329-333, 2 fgs.) Gives an account 
of author’s examination of two funerary 
grottos or shelters at E] Pescadero, near 
Cape Pulmo, southern California, their 
contents (7 skeletons, bone implements, 
etc.). In a cave near Santiago were 
found a woman’s ‘‘apron,’? some 
wooden implements and objects ; besides 
the human remains. These burials be- 
longed probably to the Indians known as 
Pericus. 

Dorsey (G. A.) Caddo customs of child- 
hood. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1905, XVIII, 226-228.) Treats of cus- 
toms to protect new-born child (sun- 
blessing, fire-blessing, etc.) and the in- 
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fant up to two years. Also the ‘‘ teach- 
ing’’ of the child by grandmother or 
some old person when eight or ten, — 


child’s preparation for dangers of travel | 


to the other world. 


Doxson (C.) An Indian as a mechanic. 


(So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 1905, 
XXXIV, 503-505.) Relates experi- 
ences of author, an Onondaga, now a 
member of the labor union and one of 
the highest paid machinists in the shop. 


Fehlinger (H.) Das Einwanderungsprob- 


lem in den Vereinigten Staaten. (A. f. 
Rassen- u. Ges.-Biol., Berlin, 1905, 1, 
413-423.) Discusses statistics of Report 
of the Commissioner of Immigration for 
1904 and of the Twelfth Census. The 
effects of ‘‘good times’? and ‘bad 
times’’ in the U. S. is marked less so 
than that of corresponding conditions in 
Europe. The most important change in 
the last decade is the drift of immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe, in- 
stead of from the north and northwest. 
The most frequent intermarriages are 
those between born Americans and immi- 
grants from English Canada. 


Fletcher (A. C.) Preparation of Indians 


for citizenship. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va., 1905, XXXIV, 425-428.) There is 
‘“‘ample proof of the capacity of the 
Indian to become an enlightened citizen 
of the United States.’? The ‘agency 
system’’ and the reservation have not 
taught the Indian the real duties of citi- 
zenship or made the most of him for it. 
Schools and the establishment of the 
Indian court of offenses have brought 
about good results. 


France (J. J.) Sudy and prevention of 


tuberculosis among colored people of 
Virginia. (Ibid., 494-498.) Discusses 
statistics ; argues that the negro’s greater 
susceptibility to tuberculosis, like that of 
white women as compared with the white 
men, is largely due to urban indoor labor, 
insufficient food, scant clothing, etc. 
Manchester, Va., is alone in reporting a 
higher death rate from tuberculosis for 
whites (3.30 per thousand) than blacks 
2.20). 


Golder (F. A.) Aleutian stories. (J. 


Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 1905, XVIII, 
215-222.) English textsof5 tales: The 
sad woman, the woman who was fond of 
intestines, the man and woman who be- 
came sea-otters, a sea-otter story, the 
brother and sister who became hair-seals. 


Hamy (E.-T.) Deux pierres d’éclair 


(pedras de corisco), de I’ Etat de Minas- 
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Geraés, Brésil. (J. Soc. d. Amér. de 
Paris, 1905, N. S., Il, 323-325, 1 fg.) 
Describes two ‘thunder  stones,’’? — 
flint hatchets of the old Indians of Minas 
Geraés, found in digging a ditch at Los 
Tranqueros. Native superstition attri- 
butes to them an origin from lightning 
and thunder. 

Hrdlitka (A.) Diseases of the Indians, 
more especially of the southwest United 
States and northern Mexico. (Wash- 
ington Med., Ann., 1905, IV, 372-394. ) 
Résumés data to be published in a forth- 
coming Bulletin of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology. Based on the author’s 
personal observations during 6 expedi- 
tions, 1898-1905, among 38 groups or 
tribes of Indians, with the addition of 
facts from the reports, 1904-1905, of 
agency school physicians, etc., relating 
to 102 localities, and ca. 125,000 Indians 
(including some mixed bloods), Dr H. 
finds that, ‘‘on the whole, the health of 
the Southwestern and North Mexican un- 
civilized Indians is superior to that of the 
whites living in larger communities.’’ 
The most unfavorable regions for the 
Indian are, at present, in the north, 
parts of Wisconsin, the Dakotas and 
Montana. Many interesting facts are 
given in this valuable paper concerning 
numerous diseases. Dr H. does not 
think pre-Columbian syphilis proved. 
Also, ‘in all probability, the proportion 
of the several main varieties of tubercu- 
losis is not much if any larger among the 
Indians as a whole than it is among the 
poorer classes of whites as a whole.’’ In 
the discussion Drs Lamb, Kober, John- 
son, Morgan, and Gen. Forwood took 
part, and added facts from their own ob- 
servations. 


La Flesche (F.) The past life of the 


plains Indians, (So. Wkmn., Hampton, 
Va., 1905, XXXIV, 587-594.) ‘Treats of 
agriculture, buffalo-hunt and prepara- 
tions for it, the ‘‘ surround,’’ prepara- 
tion of meat and hides, harvesting, 
making bows, arrows, lances (teaching 
boys) and other weapons, etc. Describes 
one phase of Omaha life in the past. 

de La Grasserie (R.) Renseignements 
sur les noms de parenté dans plusieurs 
langues américaines. (J. Soc. d. Amér, 
de Paris, 1905, N. S., II, 333-338.) 
Cites names of relationship in several 
Salishan languages (Skqomic, Bilqula, 
Stla’tl Emch, Shushwap, Kalispelm), 
with comments. These names refer to 
sex of relation spoken of, respective age 
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of two relations, degree of relationship, 
sex of intermediary relations, indication 
of whether intermediary relations are 
dead or living, relationship or alliance, 
sex of relation speaking. 

Lapham (Julia A.) A glimpse at maps 
of the northwest territory. (Amer. 
Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 121-126. ) 
Notes on maps of 1670-71, 1681 (Mar- 
quette), 1684-8 (Franqueline), 1696, 
1679, 1752, 1770, 1791, 1832, 1835, 
1836. ‘These maps are valuable for the 
sites and names of Indian settlements, 
rivers, lakes, etc., and the variants in 
spelling. 


Lehmann (W.) Les peintures Mixteco- | 
Zapotéques et quelques documents ap- 


parentés. (J. Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 
1905, N. S., II, 241-280.) Lists with 
description, historical sketch, biblio- 
graphic references, the group of picture- 
writings dominated by the Codex Borgia 
and influenced by Zapotec culture (Co- 


dex Borgia, Codex Vaticanus B., Codex | 


Cospi; Codex Féjervary-Mayer, Codex 
Landa ; No. 20 of the Aubin collection) 
and picture-writing of Oaxaca, including 


Mixtec (Codex Becker No. 1, Codex | 


Columbinus, Codex Becker No. 2, 


Lienzo de Zacatepec, Lienzo de Amolte- | 


pec, Lienzo Vischer No. 1, Codex Yan- 
cuitan), Zapotec (Codex Vindebonen- 
sis, Codex Nuttall, Codex Bodleianus, 
Codex Selden No. 1, Codex Waecker- 
Gotter, Codex Selden No. 2, Dorenberg 
Fragment, Codex Dehesa, Codex Bar- 
anda, Map of Tehuantepec, Lienzo de 


Huilotepec, Lienzo de Guevea, Lienzo de | 
Santa Maria Chimalapa, Codex Alva- | 
rado, Lienzo de Petapa), Cuicatec (Co- | 


dex Porfirio Diaz, Codex Fernandez 


Leal, Mazatec (Lienzo Seler1), Cho- | 
cho-Popoloca (Lienzo Seler 11, Codex | 
of Santa Catarina Texupan, Annals of | 
Quecholac), Chinantec (Survey of Xochi- | 


tepec, Survey of Muagnia),—35 Mss. 
in all. 

von Luschan ( F. ) Ueber ein Os supra- 
tympanicum beim Menschen. (Z. f. 
Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, XXXVII, 625- 
626.) Note on a well-marked occur- 
rence of the sfima supra meatum 
(Bezold) as a small independent bone 
in the skull of a Peruvian mummy from 
Puno. 

Miller (K.) Surplus negro women. (So. 
Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 1905, XXXIV, 
522-528.) Inthe U.S. negro women 
exceed men by 54,347 (or 13 per 1000). 
In 15 cities (of more than 20,000 


negroes) the female excess is 59,091 
(making the ratio of women to men 118 
to 100). In Chicago negro men exceed 
women in numbers, In Atlanta the ratio 
of women to men is 145 to 100. Train- 
ing for domestic service is one solution of 
the problem. 

Newton (E. E.) Impressions of the 
Navahos. (Ibid., 600-615.) Notes on 
experiences, etc., of wife of a school 
physician. The Navaho makes a good 
physical impression, is deeply supersti- 
tious, tenacious in adherence to the estab- 
lished order of things, an inveterate 
gambler, is hippophile and philocanine, 
is an excellent artisan, and possesses 
intelligence of a good order. His future 

| lies in the education of his character. 
Peet (S. D.) Stone relics in California. 

(Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 
169-176, 3 fgs.) Based chiefly on 
Holmes, Anthropological Studies in 
California (Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus., 
1900). Refers also to Mercer’s Fx- 
ploration of Durham Cave in 1893 
(Publ. Univ. of Penn., 1897). In the 
California province art in stone is practi- 
cally uniform at al! points. Variations in 
local resources account largely for differ- 
ences existing. 
| Rivet (—) Les indiens Colorados. Récit 
de voyage et étude ethnologique. (J. 
Soc. d. Amér. de Paris, 1905, N. S., II, 
177-208, 5 pl., 1 fg.) Treats of visit to 
the Colorado Indians of western Ecuador 
in 1903. Dress and ornament, body- 
painting (red and black, applied with 
finger), mutilations (facial depilation, 
nose-piercing, cranial deformation), 
dwellings and furniture, sugar-cane press, 
marimba, agriculture, food and drink, 
hunting and fishing, position of woman 
(neither servant nor slave), family life, 
marriage, alcoholism (abuse of 2é7), 
death and burial, religion, ‘‘ governor ”’ 
(religious and civil authority lacking), 
visit of Quito priest, Indian character 
(he has not yet been made a slave 
with low and miserable soul). The 
Colorado is not idle fer se, and he is in- 
telligent, and about his only vice is drunk- 
enness. Twenty years ago the Colo- 
rados numbered more than 700; to-day 
| 350, and alcoholism and small-pox are 
| killing them off. 

| Schenk (A.) Note sur un crane humain 
ancien trouvé au Tennessee, prés James- 
Town, Etats-Unis. (R. de 
d’ Anthrop. de Paris, 1905, XV, 156-162, 
3 fgs.) Describes, with measurements, 
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Stone age collection. 


PERIODICAL 


an ancient Indian skull, found (with 
some flints and fragments of rude pottery ) 
at a depth of 5 feet below a bed of ashes 


LITERATURE 


and animal bones in acave near James- | 
town, Tennessee, and presented to the | 


Anthropological Museum of Lausanne in 
1880. The cephalic index is 78.73.  S. 


thinks the skull belongs with the ‘‘mound | 


builders.”’ 


Seler (E.) Photographie eines hervor- 


ragenden Stiickes aus dem mexikanischen | 


Altertume. (Z. f. Ethnol., Berlin, 1905, 


XXXVII, 527-536, 12 fgs.) Describes a | 


female head of jadeite, with hair inter- 


woven with snakes. S. considers it to | 


represent Xochiquetzal. 


Solberg (O.) Ueber Gebrauche der Mit- | 


telmesa-Hopi (Moqui) bei Namenge- 
bung, Heirat und Tod. (Ibid., 626- 
636.) Treats of the ceremonial clean- 


sing of the child and the name-giving | 
(the cegemony lasts from an hour to an | 


hour and a half) ; marriage and cere- | 


monies connected therewith (usually 40 
days) ; death and burial, etc., from ob- 
servations in the pueblos of Mishongnovi 
and Shipaulovi of the Tusayan (Moqui, 
or Hopi) stock. 


Stoddard (H. L.) Phallic symbols in 


America. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
1905, XXVII, 281-294, 8 fgs.) General 
discussion of the correlation of the solsti- 
tial and phallic symbols of America, to 
those found in Asia, Europe, and Africa. 


Reference is made to the ‘‘ Yoni sym- | 


bol ’’ from Menard’s mound, the altar at 
Copan, an idol from Nicaragua, etc. 


Author finds in America ‘ Babylonian | 


sun-dial and Teraphims.’’ 

(Narrag. Libr. 
Ass. Bull., Peace Dale, R. I., 1905, 
No. 2, 37-40, 7 pl.) Brief account of 
two flint scrapers from Mildenhall (Suf- 


folk), England; a flint spearpoint from | 
Wisconsin ; a rubbing-stone from An- | 


trim, Ireland; six obsidian ‘‘ razors’’ 
from Honduras ; flint knife, gouge, and 


scraper from Denmark ; a small collec- | 


tion of fine chalcedony and varying flint 
arrowpoints from the beach at Santa 
Barbara, Cal. ; an Australian spalting 
tool of hard flint mounted in asphalt and a 


glass arrowhead made with it ;_ two flint | 


objects of uncertain use from California. 


Antiq., Chicago, 1905, XXVII, 132-136. ) 


Superstitions of the Indians. (Amer, | 


Reprinted from the Chicago [nter-Ocean | 
for July 22, 1900. Givesitems of super- | 


stition from the Catarina Indians con- 
cerning Monequanish, ‘‘ the enchanted 


land,’’? an upland region in the San 


Pedro Martin range of Lower California. 
Also items of superstition relating to 
Tauquitz peak in S. California from the 
San Jacintos and Sabobas. 

Thorndike (T.W.) A plea for the estab- 
lishment of a commercial game and fur 
preserve in the Northwest. (Rep. In- 
tern. Geogr. Congr., Wash., 1904, VIII, 
870-891.) Contains at pages 884-885 
notes on the Indians (ca. 15,000) of 
‘*the north country,’’ or ‘‘muskeg re- 
gion,’’ south of Hudson Bay. The ad- 
mixture of white blood is very large, and 
the ‘breeds’? outnumber the full- 
bloods, — the whites are mainly Scotch, 
with some French Canadians. The fu- 
ture welfare of the Indians depends on 
the preservation of the fur. The Cana- 
dian preservation system is superior to 
the American, but what is wanted every- 
where, for Indians, animals, land, is not 
reservation but preservation. 

Thouar (A.) En el pais del caucho. 
(An. de Instr. Prim., Montevideo, 1905, 
11, 883-889, 3 fgs.) Treats of the Acre 
region of Brazil, — an india-rubber coun- 
try. Refers briefly to the Araonas and 
Tacanas. ‘Translated from the French. 

Upham (W.) Mounds built by the Sioux 
in Minnesota. (Amer. Antiq., Chicago, 
1905, XXVII, 217-223.) Cites evidence 
(from Capt J. Carver, etc.) that the 
mounds on Dayton’s bluff, in the eastern 
portion (Mounds Park) of the city of St 
Paul, were built for sepulture by the 
Sioux, partly in Carver’s time (less than 
150 years ago) and partly much earlier. 
Other mounds in Minnesota may also 
have been made by the Sioux (e. g., at 
Red Wing). 

Wake (C. S.) Asiatic ideas among the 
American Indians. (Ibid., 153-162, 189- 
196.) By reference to ideas in Mazdaism, 
Mithraism, etc. (the ‘‘Great Medicine”’ 
of the Indians ‘‘answers somewhat to 
Mithra”’ ; Persian fravashiism agrees 
with American Indian totemism ; Arap- 
aho myths have content resembling Ori- 
ental, especially Mithraic legends; 
American Indian ‘‘ mystery ’’ has analo- 
gies with Oriental), author seeks to es- 
tablish ‘‘ contact between American and 
Asiatic ideas,’’ but not successfully. 

Williamson (G.) Superstitions from 
Louisiana. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Bos- 
ton, 1905, XVIII, 229-230.) Enumer- 
ates 35 items, chiefly from negro in- 
formants, concerning good and _ bad 
luck, etc. 
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Indian Ceremonies in Oklahoma and Indian Territory. — The fol- 
lowing list of Indian tribes and localities where ceremonies and dances 
take place and may be witnessed is arranged for the benefit of students 
or investigators within reach of points in Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 
In most cases the dances are repeated year after year in the same places, 
which are accessible to visitors on horseback. Each year celebrations 
occur approximately within the week preceding or the week following the 
dates given below. For example, the Sand Creek Yuchi, Creek Nation, 
Indian Territory, held their annual ceremony from July 17 to 19 in 1904, 
and July 21 to 23 in 1905. It ought to be added, however, that the 
Yuchi chiefs have decided to discontinue their rites owing to intoxication 
and disorder among the young men at the ceremonies. The list was pre- 
pared while the writer was engaged in field work for the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology and the American Museum of Natural History. 

Creeks (Muskogi). Annual Green-corn and New-fire ceremony. 
Hickory Ground town, July 2-6, near Henryetta, Indian Ter. (Crazy 
Snakes). 
Arbeka town, July 21 , Tulledegee Hills, near Henryetta. 
Tuskegee town, August 4——, near Tuskegee (irregular). 
Yuchi. Annual Corn and New-fire ceremony. 
Sand Creek, July 21-23, near Bristow, Indian Ter. (probably discontinued). 
Polecat settlement, July 29-31, near Kellyville, Indian Ter. 
Choctaw. Cry or Lamentation. 
July 27, Siloam, near McCurtain, Indian Ter. 
Shawnee. War-dance. 
August 26 , near Shawnee, Oklahoma. 
August 10-14, near Tulsa, Indian Ter. (Upper Shawnees, also with Tulsa 
town Creeks). 
Wyandot, Seneca, Peoria, and Miami. WNar-dance, barbecue, and games. 

August 15-20, near Wyandot, Indian Ter. 
Ponca. 

August 12-17, 1o1 Ranch, near Bliss, Oklahoma. 
Pawnee, Cheyenne. Medicine-arrow ceremony. 

August 14-20, near Pawnee, Oklahoma. 

Sundays during summer, mescal-eaters dance about twelve miles south of 

Pawnee, Oklahoma. 

Cheyenne. Sun-dance. 

July 6, near Clinton, Oklahoma. 

FRANK G. SPECK. 
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Origin of the Name Navaho. —In the second valley south of the 
great pueblo and cliff village of Puye in the Pajarito Park, New Mexico, 
is a small pueblo ruin known to the Tewa Indians as Navaht, this being, 
as they claim, the original name of the village. The ruined villages of 
this plateau are all Tewa of the pre-Spanish period. This particular 
pueblo was well situated for agriculture, there being a considerable acre- 
age of tillable land near by — far more than this small population would 
have utilized. The old trail across the neck of the mesa to the north is 
worn hip-deep in the rock, showing constant, long-continued use. I infer 
that these were the fields of not only the people of Navaht but also of the 
more populous settlements beyond the great mesa to the north where til- 
lable land is wanting. The Tewa Indians assert that the name ‘* Navahi’’ 
refers to the large area of cultivated lands. This suggests an identity 
with VVavajé which Fray Alonso de Benavides, in his Memorial on New 
Mexico published in 1630, applied to that branch of the Apache nation 
(‘* Apaches de Navajé’’) then living to the west of the Rio Grande, 
beyond the very section above mentioned. Speaking of these people 
Benavides says: ‘‘ But these [Apaches] of Navajé are very great farmers 
[labradores|, for that [is what] ‘ Navajo’ signifies—<‘ great planted 
fields’ [sementeras grandes}.’’' 

These facts may admit of two interpretations. So far as we know, 
this author was the first to use the name Navaho in literature, and he 
would have been almost certain to have derived it from the Pueblos of 
New Mexico among whom he lived as Father Custodian of the province 
from 1622 to 1629, since the Navaho never so designated themselves. 
The expression ‘‘ the Apaches of Navajé’’ may have been used to desig- 
nate an intrusive band that had invaded Tewa territory and become in- 
trenched in this particular valley. On the other hand, the Navaho, since 
the pastoral life of post-Spanish times was not then possible to them, may 
have been so definitely agriculturists, as Benavides states (although he 
did not extend his missionary labors to them), and have occupied such 
areas of cultivated lands, that their habitat, wherever it was, would have 
been known to the Tewa as Navahi, ‘‘ the place of great planted fields.’’ 

If the first interpretation is correct, it would doubtless be verified by 
archeological evidences at the ruin of Navahi. It would seem at any 
rate that the Tewa origin of the tribal designation Vavaho is assured. 

Epcar L. Hewett. 


1 Benavides’ Memorial in Land of Sunshine, Los Angeles, Cal., 1901, vol. XIII, no. 
6, p. 441. 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 7—13 
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Philippine Ethnological Survey. — In the recent reorganization of 
the Philippine Government certain bureaus were combined in the hope 
of reducing the cost of administration. One of the bureaus to be com- 
bined is the Ethnological Survey which is working among the native tribes 
of the islands. ‘The Survey is to be called the Division of Ethnology of 
the Bureau of Education. Dr Merton L. Miller has been made chief of 
the division. 


Measurements of Igorotes. — Through the courtesy of Mr R. Schneid- 
ewind, manager of the Filipino Exhibition Company’s Igorot village 
recently displayed in San Francisco, opportunity has been afforded the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California to take 
measurements of eighteen men and seven women from Bontoc, Tacucan, 
and several other Igorot pueblos. These measurements are given here- 
with. The name of each individual is followed by that of his pueblo and 
his age as estimated by Mr Schneidewind. ‘Terms and numbers in paren- 
theses give respectively a phonetic rendering of names and the author’s 
estimate of the individual’s age. The measurements are in millimeters. 
Those of height of shoulder, height of middle finger from the ground, 
and length of forearm, are averages of measurements on the two sides. 
Three of the younger men, Antero, Felingao, and Ugoay, were measured 
at St Louis in 1904 and thus afford a standard of comparison for the 
author’s metrical accuracy. The averages of the men, especially in the 
body measurements, are probably lowered somewhat by the preponderance 
of very young men. ‘This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the 
average stature, 1486 mm., of the seven women measured, all of whom 
were fully adult, is nearly 96 percent of the average of the men, 1550 
mm. ‘The average cephalic and nasal indices, respectively 78.5 and 100, 
are almost identical for the men and the women. The color references 
are to the reproduction of Broca’s color tables given in Dr Hrdlicka’s 
recent Directions for Collecting Information and Specimens for Physical 
Anthropology, published in Bulletin 39 of the United States National Mu- 
seum. Where two numbers are given, the skin partook of the color of 
both, but more nearly resembled the first. The average tint seemed to 
be intermediate between 25 and 31, somewhat darker than the former, 
somewhat less red than the latter. There was almost always some red 
tinge. The color was observed on the upper inner portion of the fore- 
arm. ‘The women gave the impression of being darker than the men. 

A. L. KRogEBER. 
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Some Suggestions Concerning Anthropological Bibliography.’ — 
The appearance of the Proof Sheets of a Bibliography of the North 
American Indians, by James Constantine Pilling (Washington, 1885), 
and the subsequent bibliographies of separate linguistic stocks by the 
same compiler, marked an era in anthropological bibliography in America. 
The Handbook of the Indians, now in process of publication by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, is another work of great bibliographic 
value, which is unique in character. The bibliography of language and 
of general ethnology is thus happily begun, but the other departments of 
anthropology have hard fared so well, though the necessity for good 
bibliographies is evident enough. Some of the bibliographical desiderata 
may be listed as follows : 

1. The continuation and completion of the series of bibliographies of 
Linguistic Stocks begun by the late J. C. Pilling, and its extension to 
Mexico, Central America, and South America. 

2. The compilation of a bibliography of the Physical Anthropology 
of the American Indians. 

3. The compilation of bibliographies of American Indian Art, Polit- 
ical and Social Institutions, and other individual subjects worthy of ex- 
tended treatment. 

4. The compilation of an authoritative and adequate bibliography of 
Religion, Mythology, and Folk-lore. 

5. The compilation of a bibliography of ‘‘ American Indian Contact 
with the Whites.’’ 

6. The compilation of a bibliography of Bibliographies relating to 
investigators of and writers about the American Indians. 

7. The establishment of a department of Bibliography of books in, 
for example, the American Anthropologist, with notes of the briefest sort, 
stating whether the book is good, bad, or indifferent; whether it con- 
tains anything new and what that new thing is, etc. 

The bibliographies of linguistic stocks may be continued by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, under whose auspices the Pilling series 
was initiated. If not, some other means of publishing them might be 
devised — possibly in some of the anthropological journals. 


1 This brief report on the needs of Anthropology in the bibliographic field was pre- 
pared by Dr Chamberlain for presentation at the Ithaca meeting of the American An- 
thropological Association, and is here published in order that further suggestions may be 
made by those interested in the subject. A list of the writings of living American an- 
thropologists will be published in the American Anthropologist, the first instalment of 
which will probably appear in the next number. — EDITOR. 
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Some of these bibliographies, e. g., that concerned with Physical 
Anthropology, might be published as supplements to the American An- 
thropologist, or other periodicals now existing. 

Certain individuals are perhaps at the present moment in the posses- 
sion of such lists, made for their own use, as would enable them, with 
little difficulty, to complete the bibliography of one or more particular 
topics. 

The various anthropological Museums might issue as part of their 
publications the bibliographies of Art, Archeological topics, etc. The 
bibliography of Bibliographies might appear as an article in some anthro- 
pological journal or other publication, or be issued separately by some 
scientific society, e. g., the American Anthropological Association or the 
American Philosophical Society. 

The difficulty with Reviews has always been to procure adequate criti- 
cism by competent experts. Naturally one’s colleagues are rather loth 
to diagnose acutely his productions. But good reviews are absolutely 
necessary for the welfare of anthropological science. A book-bibliog- 
raphy of the kind indicated, to be supplemented by authoritative dis- 
cussions of the more important works, would be very useful and valuable. 

The writer has for some years past been responsible for the reviews 
of Periodical Literature in the American Anthropologist, and the kind ap- 
preciation of this work by his colleagues and other students of anthro- 
pology all over the country has proved its usefulness and, at the same 
time, encouraged the compiler, who has now so familiarized himself with 
the subject that the labor has ceased to be burdensome toa degree. He 
would repeat here the request that authors of papers and monographs send 
copies of these to him at the earliest possible moment. Those so doing 
have aided much in the making of the bibliography. The same may be 
said of the more special (and more extended in detail) ‘‘ Record of Amer- 
icaa Folk-lore,’’ etc., published in the Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

A final suggestion might be made, namely, that of a series of bibliog- 
raphies of special topics in anthropology, something like the ‘‘’Temple 
Series’’ of the works of Shakespeare — at once handy and authoritative. 
This would provide for bibliographies of more subjects and tend to pro- 


mote reasonable uniformity. ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Saint Louis Public Museum. — The new Saint Louis Public Mu- 
seum, which, like the Field Columbian Museum of Chicago, is an out- 
growth of a great exposition, has entered on its work and in a neat pam- 
phlet (Bulletin 1, December, 1905) sets forth its plan and purpose as 
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‘an educational institution designed to diffuse practical knowledge by 
approved scientific methods among the people of the city and state.’’ 
It is the aim of the Museum, which is temporarily housed in the Fine 
Arts building of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, to have four depart- 
ments: Geography, Geology, Biology, and Anthropology, the first being 
a departure from customary museum arrangement. The Department of 
Anthropology ‘‘is outlined to illustrate by means of casts, sculptures, 
paintings, photographs, and other preparations (and eventually living 
specimens) the types of mankind native to the continents of the globe ; 
together with aboriginal clothing, houses, utensils, implements, weapons, 
decorative devices, ceremonial objects, etc., all so arranged as to indicate 
the trend of progress, both among particular tribes and peoples and in 
general throughout the world. As the museum grows, it is designed to 
devote a division of this department to Ethnology, i. e., to the special 
representation of race types; another to Archeology, or human relics of 
prehistoric times; and a third to Technology, or Industries, illustrated 
not only by devices and products, but by processes. It is planned to 
give special attention to the exhibition of primitive Arts and Crafts, some- 
times with the help of primitive artisans — this to enhance the interest of 
the exhibits, and at the same time to reveal the long course of that man- 
ual development which forms the basis of modern industries and finds 
its highest expression in modern invention. -Among the industrial prod- 
ucts suitable for museum display are implements, ranging from rude stone 
to finest steel ; clothing fabrics, from leaves of plantain and fig and skins 
of beasts to finest textiles; houses and house materials, from shrubbery 
bowers to steel, concrete, terra cotta, and artificial stone; utensils, from 
primitive baskets and earthenware pots to aluminum and porcelain ware ; 
spinning and weaving devices, from simple structures of sticks to modern 
spinning-jennys and mechanical looms ; and decorative devices, from the 
simplest symbols to the most artistic forms and figures. It will not be 
needful for the Public Museum to trace the development of esthetic mo- 
tives, since this is the function of a neighboring institution ; yet it is 
needful to illustrate the development of industrial motives with so much 
of the artistic concepts as they necessarily involve. It is through indus- 
trial devices that mankind makes conquest of the natural world ; and the 
motto of the sub-department of Technology may well be, What Man 
hath wrought.”’ 

Already commendable interest is shown in the new institution by the 
citizens of Saint Louis, as manifested by the attendance during October 
and November, which is estimated at 2,000 visitors daily. The material 
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in the Museum on September 20 consisted of residua from the Exposition 
of 1904, valued at about $500,000. In October the Mrs Dyer collec- 
tion of Indian basketry, beadwork, featherwork, etc., was installed as a 
loan exhibit, and later the Sosnovec collection of prehistoric objects from 
local sites was similarly installed. The first Bulletin contains an account 
of the organization of the Museum, the articles of agreement, the officers 
and committees, a summary of its early work and its present needs, a 
statement of ‘‘ some commercial benefits of museums, 
officers are: A. C. Stewart, president; Amedee B. Cole, L. D. Kings- 
land, George M. Wright, H. H. Wernse, and Pierre Chouteau, vice- 
presidents ; George T. Parker, secretary ; William H. Thomson, treas- 
urer; W J McGee, director of the Museum. ‘The Bulletin is sent free 
to members of the corporation and to heads of coéperating institutions. 


etc. Its principal 


William Clement Putnam. It is with regret that we record the 
death of William Clement Putnam at his home in Davenport, Iowa, on 
January 13th. Mr Putnam, son of the late Charles E. and Mary Duncan 
Putnam, was born in Davenport, June 27, 1862, and was graduated from 
the local High School in 1880, and with high honors from the law 
department of the University of Iowa in 1883. Returning to his native 
city he began the practice of law with his father under the firm name of 
Putnam & Putnam, which continued until the father’s death in 1887, 
after which time he conducted the practice alone. Early in life Mr 
Putnam manifested a literary taste, becoming an authority on such widely 
distinct historical characters as Shakespeare and Blackhawk; and his 
ability as a writer is exemplified by an admirable sketch of his father’s life 
and work, published as a memorial by the Davenport Academy of 
Sciences. To this institution, as mentioned in these pages at the time of 
the death of Mary Duncan Putnam, the mother, the Putnam family have 
ever shown rare devotion. Indeed, during Mr W. C. Putnam’s last brief 
illness he presented to the Academy a collection of basketry and dictated 
from his death-bed a report as chairman of its finance committee which 
communicated the gratifying news that the Academy was entirely out of 
debt. But the greatest indication of Mr Putnam’s devotion to the 
Davenport Academy and to the city of his birth is expressed in his last 
will and testament, by which he bequeathes his estate, estimated, it is 
said, at $700,000, to his sister and four brothers in trust. After the pay- 
ment of certain modest annuities to these members of his family and the 
cost of administering the estate with the object of ultimately increasing its 
value, Mr Putnam’s will provides that the residue of the net income shall 
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be added to the Putnam Memorial Fund of the Davenport Academy of 
Sciences, and that on the death of his sister and brothers the entire 
estate, including the choicest private library in Iowa and a noteworthy 
art collection, shall pass to the Academy in its entirety. 

William Clement Putnam was beloved wherever he was known. He 
was a man of extreme refinement, charity, and public spirit, a lawyer of 
rare ability, and a leader in the business world. Notwithstanding his 
varied interests he was never too busy to find opportunity to labor for the 
institution in which he had his heart and which through his munificence 
and that of the Putnam family will some day be a great power in the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 


A Remarkable Stone Ax.—What is believed to be the largest Indian 
stone ax in existence has recently been placed on exhibition among the 
collections of the Missouri Historical Society, at St Louis, by its presi- 
dent, Dr C. A. Peterson, by whom the specimen was procured as a loan. 
This noteworthy object is of granite ; it measures 28 inches in length, 14 
inches in width, and 11% inches in thickness, and weighs more than 300 
pounds. The ax was obtained by George M. Huss, of Birchwood, Wis- 
consin, from an eminence in one of the wildest sections of the territory 
still occupied by the Chippewa Indians of Lac Court Oreilles and Lake 
Chetac, in Sawyer county, Wisconsin. When found the pointed end was 
embedded in a small mound of bowlders and pebbles, with the body and 
head of the ax exposed, the whole apparently forming a shrine or altar. 
In shape the ax resembles a tomahawk pipe; its upper end or head is 
slightly hollowed out and in this depression was ceremoniously placed a 
small quantity of tobacco. A well-beaten moccasin trail led up the incline 
of the eminence on which the shrine stood, indicating that the place had 
long been used for religious purposes. The ax for a time formed the 
keystone of a chimney, but was removed temporarily for a loan exhibit. 
According to Chippewa tradition the ax has been held in veneration by 
these Indians from time immemorial. The object will remain in the care 
of the Missouri Historical Society until spring, when it will be returned 
to Mr Huss, who, it is hoped, will deposit it in some public museum rather 
than permit a repetition of the vandalism to which it was once subjected. 


Dr Swan Moses Burnett died suddenly of heart failure at Washing- 
ington city, January 18, 1906. Dr Burnett was born at New Market, 
Tennessee, March 16, 1847, was graduated from Bellevue College Medi- 
cal Department in 1870, and in 1873 began the practice of his profession at 
Knoxville, Tenn., where he married Frances Hodgson, who already had 
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achieved a reputation as a novelist. Two years later they removed to 
Washington, where Dr Burnett soon became a leading practitioner in 
diseases of the eye and ear. He was professor of ophthalmology and 
otology in the medical department of Georgetown University from 1876 
and in the Washington Post-graduate Medical School from 1879, and was 
a member of the staff of three hospitals. He was also a member of 
the Washington Academy of Sciences and the Philosophical Society of 
Washington, and for many years was actively interested in the Anthropo- 
logical Society of Washington, before which he presented several papers 
noted for their scholarly treatment. Three of his articles appear in the 
American Anthropologist: A Note on the Melungeons (11, 347-349, 
1889), The Modern Apotheosis of Nature (v, 247-262, 1902), Giuseppe 
Mazzini — Idealist: A Chapter in the Evolution of Social Science (N. s., 
II, 502-526, 1900). Dr Burnett was also the author of a Zreatise on 
Astigmatism, and a contributor to medical text-books in the line of his 
specialty. In 1898, after several years of separation, Dr and Mrs Bur- 
nett were divorced, and in 1901 he married Miss Margaret Brady, of 
Washington, who survives him. 


Publications of Dr V. Giuffrida-Ruggeri. — With the title Asposv- 
stone della vita scientifica eriassunto delle pubblicaszioni del dottor Vincenzo 
Giuffrida-Ruggeri (Scanso, 1905, pp. 6) has been published a bibliog- 
raphy of the writings (exclusive of notes and reviews of anthropological 
literature) of Dr Giuffrida-Ruggeri, who took his degree in medicine and 
surgery at Rome in July, 1896, with a thesis Su//a dignita morfologica det 
segni detti degenerati. Dr Giuffrida-Ruggeri spent three years (1897-99) 
in anthropological investigations of the craniological material in the Reg- 
gio (Emilia) Asylum. In1g00 he became assistant to the professor of 
anthropology in the University of Rome, and, in June, 1902, docent in 
anthropology at the same institution. Dr Giuffrida~-Ruggeri is at present 
also secretary of the Anthropological Society at Rome. His publications, 
as here listed, number sixty-seven. To the 4//# della Societa Romana di 
Antropologia he has contributed besides some two hundred reviews and 
abstracts of anthropological works. ‘The subjects dealt with in his publi- 
cations are chiefly anatomical (preponderatingly craniological), but em- 
brace also such topics as: the passage from the paleolithic to the neo- 
lithic ; Italian origins ; variation in man and woman ; human plasticity ; 
the jargon of criminals, etc. Dr Giuffrida-Ruggeri is one of the best 
equipped of the younger generation of European anthropologists. 

A. 
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Dr Richard Hodgson, secretary and treasurer of the American Branch 
of the Society for Psychical Research and a founder of the American 
Anthropological Association, died suddenly at Boston, December 21. Dr 
Hodgson was born in Melbourne, Australia, in 1855, and was graduated 
from Melbourne University (M.A., LL.D.) ; he also took a law course in 
his native city, and was graduated in mental and moral science at the 
University of Cambridge, England, later spending six months at the Uni- 
versity of Jena. In 1882-83 Dr Hodgson lectured in a University exten- 
sion course in the north of England ; was university lecturer at Cambridge 
in 1884-85 on Herbert Spencer’s philosophy ; and from 1882 to 1887 
was active in the investigations of the Society for Psychical Research in 
England. He has been a frequent contributor to the Proceedings of the 
Society, his most important articles being on Blavatsky’s Theosophical 
Phenomena, Mal-observation and Lapse of Memory in Connection with 
Pseudo-spiritistic Phenomena ; A Case of Double Consciousness ; Indian 
Magic and the Testimony of Conjurors; and The Trance Phenomena of 
Mrs Piper. 


Dr Max Uhle, who for more than six years has been connected with 
the University of California as Hearst Lecturer in Peruvian Archeology 
and Field Director of Explorations in South America for the Department 
of Anthropology, has resigned his position to accept the directorship of 
the National Archeological Museum of Peru. Dr Uhle has just completed 
a second residence of two years in Peru for the University of California, 
in which period he was engaged in archeological excavations on the coast 
for some distance north and south of Lima, and in the interior. His 
work has been conducted with the aim of determining the sequence and 
relations of the various periods and types of civilizations in ancient Peru, 
and the results of his six years’ labors will be published by the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the University. His explorations have resulted 
in the formation of large collections, the value of which will be enhanced 
by the fact that a law forbidding the exportation of antiquities, or arche- 
ological explorations by foreigners except for the benefit of the National 
Museum, became operative in Peru on the 1st of January, 1906. 


Dr Friederich S. Krauss, the versatile and tireless ethnologist and 
folklorist of Vienna, writes encouragingly of his recent work. His latest 
undertaking is a Folk-lore Library, to appear in a series of booklets of 
convenient size, of which the first two are already in press. Several of 
the volumes will treat of racial humor, of which Dr Krauss himself will 
handle German, Servian, and Gypsy. The second part of his great work, 
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Anthropophyteia, is now in print, with an exceptionally varied table of con- 
tents, together with four more volumes of his series of Romanische Meis- 
tererzihler, His Serbische Meisterwerke has now reached the fifth number. 
He has also brought out within the last year (1905), in collaboration with 
Eduard Kulke, Um holder Frauen Gunst, an artist romance of the Ital- 
ian renaissance, in which a peasant boy, of rare but terrible genius, after 
attaining the pinnacle of success, dies by the hand of a jealous nobleman 
in the very moment of unveiling his masterpiece. All of his works are 
from the press of the Deutsche Verlagsactien-gesellschaft of Leipzig. 
James Mooney. 


California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. — The fifth 
meeting of the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society 
was held in the Unitarian church, Berkeley, Thursday, December 7, 
1905, at 8 p. M. Prof. John Fryer presided. Mrs M. S. Biven and 
Miss G. E. Barnard, both of Oakland, were elected to membership. 
Prof. Wm. F. Bade delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Hebrew Folk-lore,’’ based 
primarily on folk-lore elements in the Book of Genesis. At the conclu- 
sion of the lecture a vote of thanks was tendered Professor Bade, as also 
the trustees of the Unitarian church. One hundred and fifty persons at- 
tended the meeting. 

The sixth meeting of the California Branch was held in the Unitarian 
Church, Berkeley, February 13, 1906, at 8p. M. Dr William Popper, 
who has recently become connected with the University of California, 
spoke on ‘‘ Superstitions of the Arabs,’’ based on personal experiences 
during a residence in the Orient. A. L. Kroeper, Secretary. 


Berkeley Folk-Lore Club. — The second regular meeting of the 
Berkeley Folk-Lore Club during 1905-06 was held in the Faculty Club 
of the University of California, Tuesday evening, November 28th. 
President Lange called the meeting to order. Prof. H. A. Overstreet, 
Mr A. H. Allen, and Prof. W. F. Bade, were elected to membership. 
Prof. F. B. Dresslar read a paper on ‘‘Some Studies in Superstition,’’ 
based on superstitions known to and in part credited by advanced school 
students on the Pacific coast. Special attention was paid to the degree 
of credence given to superstitions and to the subject of mental preference 
for odd numbers. At its conclusion Professor Dresslar’s paper was dis- 
cussed by the members. A. L. KROEBER, Secretary. 


First Chair of Anthropology in South America. — The first chair 
of anthropology was established in 1905 in the Faculty of Philosophy and 
Letters at the University of Buenos Aires, the first appointee (September 
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2) being Dr Robert Lehmann-Nitsche, Director of the Anthropological 
section of La Plata Museum, who will continue to serve also in the latter 
capacity. At the close of 1903 Dr Lehmann-Nitsche delivered, with the 
consent of the faculty, a course of lectures on General Anthropology, and 
in the beginning of 1904, by request, another course on Paleoanthro- 
pology. Both of these courses were well attended, that of 1904 averaging 
61 hearers. In 1905 the University decided to establish a regular chair 
of anthropology and to give the subject an official standing as a depart- 
ment in the curriculum of the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters. Of 
related departments American Archeology has been represented by Dr 
Samuel A. Lafone Quevedo and Dr Juan B. Ambrosetti. 
FE 

Missouri Historical Society. — The following officers have been 
reélected by the Missouri Historical Society to serve during the ensuing 
year: Dr Cyrus A. Peterson, president; W. K. Bixby, first vice-presi- 
dent; D. I. Bushnell, second vice-president ; Charles P. Pettus, secre- 
tary ; Alfred T. Terry, treasurer ; Miss Louise Dalton, librarian. Judge 
Walter B. Douglas, James A. Reardon, J. M. Wulfing, V. Mott Porter, 
Malcomb Macbeth, and the five officers first named constitute the advisory 
board. The interest of the Missouri Historical Society in anthropolog- 
ical topics is shown by the fact that four of the ten members of its advi- 
sory board are members of the American Anthropological Association. 


Lieut. Georg Friederici, already known for his historico-ethnologic 
studies, has been publishing in recent issues of the Meue Militérische 
Blétter, of Berlin, the German army and navy journal, some valuable 
papers on the use of mounted infantry, or, more properly, dismounted 
cavalry, in Europe and Asia from the earliest historic period down to the 
modern wars of Germany and France, including a general survey of the 
equestrian orders of ancient Greece and Rome and the Medieval period. 
The references quoted indicate a wide range of research and the subject 
is one which must appeal to every military man. James Mooney. 


Dr Roland B. Steiner, of Grovetown, Georgia, a founder of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association and well known for his work in local 
archeology and folk-lore, died at the City Hospital of Augusta, Georgia, 
January 13, aged sixty-six years. Dr Steiner’s collection of archeologic 
objects was well known throughout the country, and many specimens 
collected by him have gone to enrich our larger museums. He wrote 
little or nothing on archeologic topics, but was an occasional writer on 
the folk-lore of the Southern negro, of whom, being a planter, he became 
a close observer. : 
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THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
will open at Turin on April 28, 1906. The following questions are pro- 
posed for discussion, and the communications presented will, as far as 
possible, be grouped round these as central themes: (1) the treatment 
of juvenile criminality according to the principles of criminal anthropology, 
to be introduced by M. von Hamel; (2) the treatment of female crimi- 
nality, to be introduced by Dr Pauline Tarnowsky ; (3) the relations of 
economic conditions to criminality, to be introduced by Professor Kurella ; 
(4) the equivalence of the various forms of sexual psychopathies and 
criminality, to be introduced by Prof. C. Lombroso ; (5) criminal anthro- 
pology in police organization, to be introduced by Professor Ottolenghi ; 
(6) the psychological value of evidence, to be introduced by Dr Brusa ; 
(7) prophylaxis and treatment of crime, to be introduced by Dr Ferri ; 
(8) establishments for the perpetual detention of criminals declared to be 
irresponsible on account of mental defect, to be introduced by Professor 
Garofalo. 


‘¢ ANTHROPOS.’’— A new octavo quarterly journal of 16 pages, pub- 
lished under the title Azthropos and under the editorship of Rev. W. 
Schmidt, S.V.D., of St Gabriel, Médling, near Vienna, has made its ap- 
pearance. Zaunrith & Co., 12 Bergstrasse, Salzburg, Austria, are the pub- 
lishers. A prospectus announces that the new journal will supplement 
existing ethnographical and philological periodicals ‘‘ by calling in the 
aid of an important factor of ethnographic and linguistic investigations, 
viz, missionaries,’ consequently its pages will contain contributions per- 
taining to ‘‘ peoples of the whole world among whom missionaries work 
and will work.’’ ‘The subscription price is 12 marks. 


Dr CuHarLEs Peazpopy of Cambridge and Dr G. B. Gordon of Phila- 
delphia have been appointed delegates from the American Anthropolog- 
ical Association to the International Congress of Anthropology and Pre- 
historic Archeology to be held at Monaco in April, 1906. Mr David I. 
Bushnell Jr, assistant in archeology in the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, now in Europe making a special study of the American col- 
lections in European museums, has been appointed a delegate to represent 
the Peabody Museum at the same Congress. 


AN ARCHEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, which, according to /Vazure, will devote 
special attention to Indo-Chinese matters, has been established by the 
French government at Pnom Penh, French Indo-China. The museum 
will be under the scientific control of the Ecole francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, the chief of the archeological department of which will act as 
director of the new museum. 
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THE AMERICAN Museum oF Natura History has received as a 
gift from George S. Bowdoin, Esq., a member of the board of trustees, a 
valuable collection illustrating the culture of some of the tribes of Central 
Africa. The collection includes implements of warfare, idols, fetishes 
and masks, clothing, baskets, musical instruments, household utensils of 
bamboo, pottery and brass, bracelets, necklaces and household adornments 
of beads, shells, and brass. A gold bead weighing three ounces and seven 
carved ivory tusks from Ashantee are worthy of particular mention. 


THE WISCONSIN ARCHEOLOGICAL SocIETY is securing the custodian- 
ship, for school purposes, of the last group of Indian mounds remaining 
in Milwaukee. In the spring there will be held a joint meeting of the 
Wisconsin Landmarks Committees and of the Wisconsin Archeological 
Society, under the auspices of the latter. This meeting will be held 
among the mounds preserved on the campus of Carroll College, Waukosha. 
The Society will soon have completed the details of the preservation of 
the celebrated ‘‘man’’ mound at Baraboo. 


Mr Cuar Les S. SPANG, formerly of Pittsburg, who recently died in 
Paris, where he spent the latter half of his long life, before his death re- 
quested his heirs to turn over to the Carnegie Museum, of Pittsburg, his 
collection of remarkably fine Etruscan pottery and Egyptian antiquities. 
In accordance with his wish these collections, which were made nearly 
fifty years ago by a gentleman whom Mr Spang employed to make exca- 
vations, have recently come into the custody of the museum. 


Ir IS REPORTED by Sczence that the committee appointed to carry the 
proposal of a memorial to Rudolf Virchow into effect has now a sum of 
$20,000 at its disposal. Of this amount $9,000 has been contributed by 
subscribers and $11,000 by the city of Berlin. Three prizes, of the 
value respectively of $750, $500, and $250, are offered for the best design 
of a memorial. Drawings must be submitted before April, 1906. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OxForD has established a Diploma in Anthro- 
pology, awarding a certificate of merit after written and practical exami- 
nation at the end of a course of study of not less than a year in residence 
and under supervision. 


Peasopy Museum, Harvard University, has recently acquired, by 
gift of Mr L. H. Farlow, a fine collection of Indian relics from the north- 
ern coast of America, southern Alaska, British Columbia, and northern 
California. 
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DvRING HIs recent visit to New Orleans to attend the meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Mr George H. 
Pepper, of the American Museum of Natural History, obtained for George 
G. Heye, Esq., of New York, the archeological collection of the late Dr 
Joseph Jones. 


Mrs Pua:se Hearst has presented to the California State University 
her archeological and anthropological collection from all parts of the 
world. It has cost more than $400,000, and with it she presents to the 
university $60,000 for the maintenance of a department of anthropology. 
— Science. 


YALE UNIveRsITY has received from two anonymous donors a gift of 
$75,000, which, subject to certain annuities, will be used to found a lec- 
tureship on the interrelation of religion, science, and philosophy. 


Mr Epcar L. Hewett, who holds the fellowship of Atherican arche- 
ology in the Archeological Institute of America during 1906, has departed 
for Mexico where he will spend several months in field study. 


Dr L. Frosenius, the well-known German ethnologist, has under- 
taken an expedition to the region of the Kasai for the study of the native 
tribes of that part of Africa. 

AT THE Ithaca meeting, held in December, Dr A. L. Kroeber of the 
University of California was elected president of the American Folk-Lore 
Society. 

PROFESSOR KARL VON DEN STEINEN, Of Berlin, has been elected an 
honorary member of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ITHACA MEETING 
DECEMBER 27-29, 1905 


The sessions of the American Anthropological Association and of the 
Council were held in the Botanical Lecture Room, Sage College, Cornell 
University, December 27-29, 1905. Prof. Franz Boas, Senior-Vice- 
president, presided in the absence of the President, Prof. F. W. Putnam. 


MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


Members of the Council present were Messrs Boas, Bowditch, Dixon, 
Gordon, E. L. Hewett, Hyde, and MacCurdy. 

The minutes of the special meeting held in San Francisco were read 
and approved. The report of the Treasurer was read and referred to the 
Auditing Committee. The Special Committee on program for the Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists to be held in Quebec, September 
10-16, 1906, reported progress through its chairman, Dr George Grant 
MacCurdy. 

The Committee on Nominations appointed by Professor Boas consisted 
of Dr MacCurdy (chairman), Mr Hewett, and Mr Hyde. 

New members were elected as follows: Mr Charles M. Bean, Dr D. D. 
Berolzheimer, Mr H. L. Broomall, Mr E. S. Curtis, Dr G. V. N. Dear- 
born, Mrs M. C. B. Hoover, Dr Berthold Laufer, Mr J. A. Reardon, 
Mr Edward Sapir, Mr H. E. Sargent, Dr H. W. Shimer, Dr A. W. 
Stirling, Mr Erastus Tefft, Dr H. M. Whelpley, Prof. B. G. Wilder, Mr 
J. H. Wilson, Mr J. M. Wulfing. 

Moved that a Committee on Policy be appointed by the President to 
represent the Association at the Council of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. Carried. The President subsequently 
appointed Messrs Boas (chairman), Bowditch, Dorsey, Hodge, Kroeber, 
McGee, and Peabody to constitute this committee. 

Moved that the President be empowered to appoint delegates to the 
International Congress of Anthropology and Prehistoric Archeology 
which will be held at Monaco, April 16-21, 1906. .Carried. (Dr 
Charles Peabody and Dr George Byron Gordon were subsequently ap- 
pointed delegates to the Congress. ) 
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The report of the Committee on Nominations was read and approved, 
the officers recommended for the ensuing year being as follows : 

President: Prof. Frederic W. Putnam, Cambridge. 

Vice-President to serve four years: Prof. Franz Boas, New York. 

Secretary : Dr George Grant MacCurdy, New Haven. 

Treasurer: Mr B. Talbot B. Hyde, New York. 

Editor: Mr F. W. Hodge, Washington. 

Members of the Council to serve four years: Charles Peabody, James 
Mooney, J. D. McGuire, Berthold Laufer, Livingston Farrand, Frank 
Baker. 

Committee on Program: G. G. MacCurdy, F. Boas, F. W. Hodge, 
A. L. Kroeber. 

Committee on Finance: B. T. B. Hyde, Stanley McCormick, G. G. 
MacCurdy, W. H. Furness, 3d. 

Auditing Committee: R. B. Dixon, E. L. Hewett, G. B. Gordon. 

Committee on Publication: F. W. Putnam, Chairman, ex-officio; F. 
W. Hodge, Secretary, ex-officio; Juan B. Ambrosetti, Museo-Nacional, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Frank Baker, Washington ; Franz Boas, New 
York ; David Boyle, Department of Education, Toronto ; Alexander F. 
Chamberlain, Worcester, Mass. ; Alfredo Chavero, City of Mexico; 
Stewart Culin, Brooklyn ; George A. Dorsey, Chicago ; J. Walter Fewkes, 
Washington ; Alice C. Fletcher, Cambridge ; W. H. Holmes, Washing- 
ton; H. von Ihering, Sao Paulo, Brazil; A. L. Kroeber, San Francisco ; 
Rodolfo Lenz, Santiago de Chile; W J McGee, St Louis; Charles Pea- 
body, Cambridge. (DrG. B. Gordon, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has subsequently been appointed. ) 

The following invitation to hold the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation in Washington, D. C., was read and referred to the Committee on 
Policy : 

IrHaca, N. Y., December 27, 1905. 
TO THE PRESIDENT AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN AN- 

THROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen: The Executive Committee of the Archzological Institute of 
America voted last evening to accept the invitation of the Washington Soci- 
ety of the Institute to hold its next general session in Washington during the 
Christmas holidays in 1906. They also authorized the Secretary Aro tempore 
to extend an invitation to the American Anthropological Association and the 
American Philological Association to hold their meetings in Washington 
jointly with the Institute. 

The George Washington University has extended to the three societies the 
courtesies of the institution and the use of its buildings for their sessions. 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 
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In behalf of the Executive Committee of the Institute I beg to express the 
hope that the American Anthropological Association will vote to hold their 


next meeting in Washington. 
Respectfully yours, 


MITCHELL CARROLL, 
Secretary pro tem. for Exec. Com’ tee. 


A closer affiliation with the Archzological Institute of America rel- 
ative to membership dues was proposed by the Secretary and, by a vote 
of the Council, was referred to the Committee on Policy. 

A communication from the Colorado Society of the Archzological 
Institute of America, requesting that the Association pass resolutions en- 
dorsing the Bill of Representative Hogg of Colorado, creating the Mesa 
Verde National Park, was read by Mr E. L. Hewett, who moved that it 
be referred to the Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities 
with power to act for the Association. This Committee, at its meeting 
on the evening of December 28, voted to recommend legislation that 
would preserve the ruins of the Mesa Verde district, but did not pro- 
nounce in favor of any particular bill. 


Business MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Election of Officers 
Moved that the Secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for 
the officers recommended in the foregoing report of the Nominating 
Committee and approved by the Council. Carried. 


Reports of Committees 
Committee on American Archeological Nomenclature. Dr Charles 
Peabody, chairman, reported progress and asked that the Committee be 
continued. 
Committee on Nomenclature of Indian Linguistic Families North of 
Mexico. Mr F. W. Hodge, chairman, submitted the following pre- 
liminary report, which was read by the Secretary : 


Your committee, appointed at the meeting of the Association held at 
Berkeley, California, on August 21st last, ‘‘to report at the next regular 
meeting on the most desirable nomenclature for the Indian linguistic families 
north of Mexico,’’ beg leave to say that owing to the importance of the subject 
and the difficulty of discussing the questions involved by reason of the wide 
separation of its members, have not yet found it practicable to reach such con- 
clusions on all the points at issue as will warrant the presentation of a final 
report at the present time. It may be said, however, that a majority of the 
Committee are in favor of a radical change in the present system as well as in 
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the nomenclature itself. There has not been sufficient time, however, to col- 
late all the suggestions made and to submit them to the individual members of 
the Committee for discussion. 

I therefore beg to recommend that the Committee be continued and that 
it be instructed to present at the next regular meeting a final report on the sub- 
ject. Should this recommendation be approved, it may be deemed advisable 
by the Committee, in conjunction with the Committee on Publication, to pub- 
lish in the American Anthropologist the report of the majority as finally agreed 
upon, in order that full opportunity may be given members generally to 
openly discuss the recommendations proposed before final action by the 
Association is taken. 

Respectfulty submitted, 
F. W. HopGe, Chairman. 

The Committee was continued. 


Committee on the Preservation of American Antiquities. Mr E. L. 
Hewett reported progress. On his recommendation the Committee was 
continued. As Mr Hewett’s paper, to be read later before the joint 
meeting of the Association with the Archzological Institute of America 
and the American Philological Association, would deal at length with the 
work of this Committee, discussion of the report was postponed until the 
joint meeting of the three societies and the meeting of the Joint Com- 
mittee. 

Auditing Committee. Dr Dixon, chairman, announced that the Com- 
mittee had found the accounts of the Treasurer to be correct and moved 
the adoption of the latter’s report, which follows : 


Report of the Treasurer 


RECEIPTS 
Anthropological Society of Washington, for subscrip- 
tion to the American Anthropologist.......0..006. 391.66 
American Ethnological Society, for subscription to 
American 150.63 
Annual subscriptions to American Anthropologist, Vol. 
Sale of back numbers and extra COpi€s...........0.+sseee+ 130.45 
Publication Fund : For vol. vii, no. 3, plate 17.... $200 
From special subscriptions..... 45 
Annual subscriptions. .......... 210 455.00 
Agthors’ 196.73 


$3,766.83 
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EXPENDITURES 


The New Era Printing Company, for printing, binding, 
and mailing American Anthropologist (vol. v1, 


Printing Memoirs American Anthropological and Eth- 
Illustrations for American Anthropologist....ccccccceeeees 289.66 
Colored plate Zor 150.00 
American Ethnological Society to cancel debt............ 62.40 
To correct bank error on foreign exchange............... 32.09 
Expenses of San Francisco 77.00 3,066.95 
Balance to meet outstanding liabilities..................... $699.88 


Following the reading of Mr Hodge’s paper on ‘‘ The needs of the 
American Anthropologist in the direction of Bibliography and Reviews 
of American Anthropological Literature,’’ it was moved that a committee 
be appointed to consider the question of Book Reviews. Carried. 
(Messrs Hodge (chairman), Chamberlain, Dixon, Gordon, and Wissler 
were subsequently appointed by the President to constitute this com- 
mittee. ) 

Committee on Resolutions. — Dr MacCurdy submitted the following 
resolutions, which were adopted : 


Resolved, that the American Anthropological Association express its ap- 
preciation of the courtesy of Cornell University in extending to the Associa- 
tion the hospitality of its buildings, the very cordial invitation to luncheon 
December 27th, 28th, and 29th, and the welcome personally given through its 
President, Dr Jacob Gould Schurman ; that the Association express its appre- 
ciation of the ability and fidelity of Prof. H. C. Elmer in his capacity as 
Chairman of the Local Committee ; that the thanks of the Association be ex- 
tended to the Town and Gown Club of Ithaca for its hospitality so generously 
offered. 

READ 

Mr Warren K. Moorehead: atural History vs. the Historical 
Method in the Study of Certain Stone Objects. (Read by Dr Peabody.) 

Dr Charles Peabody and Mr W. K. Moorehead: Zhe So-called Gor- 
gets. (Illustrated by stereopticon. ) 


1 This sum was paid in behalf of the American Ethnological Society and the Associa- 
tion’s indebtedness credited therewith. 
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Prof. Franz Boas: Zhe Theory of Evolution Applied to Ethnological 
Problems. 

Mr Edward Sapir: Preliminary Report on an Expedition tothe Upper 
Chinook. 

Dr Berthold Laufer: History of the Game of Polo. 

Mr F. W. Hodge: Zhe Needs of the ‘‘ American Anthropologist’’ in 
the Direction of Bibliography and Reviews of American Anthropological 
Literature. (Read by Dr MacCurdy.) 

Mr C. V. Hartman: Use and Ornamentation of the Tree-calabash in 
Tropical America. (Illustrated by stereopticon and specimens. ) 

Mr G. W. James: Poetry and Symbolism of Indian Basketry (with 
demonstrations). 

Prof. Burt G. Wilder: (1) Zhe Statements and Opinions of Jeffries 
Wyman as to the Anthropoid Apes and their Approximation to Man. (2) 
Notes on Certain Human and Ape Brains in the Cornell Collection. 

(Papers read before the Joint Session of the Association with the American Folk- 
Lore Society, Prof. Thomas Frederick Crane, Dean of the University Faculty, Cornell 
University, presiding : ) 

Presidential Address of Miss Alice C. Fletcher: Psychic Relation 
between Men and Animals (by title). 

Dr John R. Swanton: 4 Concordance of American Myths. (Read 
by Mr Newell. )' 

Mr W. W. Newell: Early Printed German-American Popular Med- 
icine. 

(Papers read at the Joint Session of the Association with the Archzological Insti- 
tute of America and the American Philological Association :) 

Prof. Franz Boaz: Philological Aspects of Problems of American 
Anthropology and Archeology. 

Mr Edgar L. Hewett: Zhe Preservation of American Antiquities ; 
Progress during the Last Year; Proposed Legislation.’ 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


Dr Clark Wissler: Some Psychological Elements in Primitive Art. 
Prof. Marshall H. Saville: Zhe Goldsmith's Art in Ancient Mexico. 
Mr Phillips Barry: olk-Poetry of New England. 

Mr John B. Stoudt: German-American Riddles. 

Mr V. Stefansson: Zhe Scandinavian Occupancy of Greenland. 


1A Committee on the Concordance of Mythology was subsequently appointed, as fol- 
fows: Boas (chairman), Dixon, and Swanton. 
2 See page 109 of this issue. 
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Mrs Marie L. Lamoreaux: Suggestions on the Origin of Prehistoric 
Ruins of the South American Continent, and Origin of the People and 
Civilization. 

Dr A. L. Kroeber: Zwo Ceremonies of the Mohave Indians. 

GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy, 
Secretary. 
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